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Foreword 


By Epwarp R. Foreman 


HE creation of each issue of the Publication Fund 
Series is a new adventure. The enterprise is of 
cumulative interest. 
As the volumes march into view they fall in, 
like soldiers, making the mass more effective. 

Each succeeding book strengthens the purpose of the 
Series, which is the continuous production of a reliable 
encyclopaedia of information in the local historical field. It 
is planned to make the Series a repository of trustworthy 
material concerning the history of our home region; oc- 
casionally including contributions of general nature, relating 
us to the world at large. 

Interest in our regional history is perennial. Rochester is 
not a sudden creation; it is the result of long growth. The 
rising curve of our community life presents constantly new 
situations which may be studied with profit. There are no 
isolated facts. Events do not occur at haphazard. Each 
effect has its cause, worthy of observation. 

It is self-evident, that soil, alone, does not make a com- 
munity; nor does geographical position. That spot of ground 
which men called Athens did not embrace the immortal city. 
It bore up its masonry; but the Athens of Socrates and of 
Plato, exists in the mind of every scholar. 

Thus, the intellectual and moral elements, the social and 
domestic graces, which enter into and shape it, these are the 
real city! These are the “things that perish never.” 

If Rochester and the Genesee Country are prosperous and 
happy, it is not an accident. We are the product of human 
personality; therefore, the charm of our story is inexhaust- 
ible. 

However well any part of our history may have been 
written, it is desirable that it should be re-written, from 
time to time, by those who look from an advanced position; 
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giving the peculiar phases of our past a fresh and picturesque 
representation. } 

Humboldt said: ‘Books, schools, education, are the scaf- 
folding by means of which God builds up the human soul.” 
It is a worth-while accomplishment to have a part in that 
scaffolding. Locally, the Publication Fund Series makes 
such a gesture. 

The Table of Contents, herein, will reveal how far Volume 
VIII is entitled to consideration as a permanent contri- 
bution to our community life. 

It may be a chimera toward which we are marching. We 
may never reach the goal. In any event, we are cheered on 
by the words of the beloved Robert Louis Stevenson: “Little 
do ye know your own blessedness; for to travel hopefully is 
a better thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labor.”’ 


Testamentary Bequests and 
Devises 


EING duly incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, The Rochester Historical Society is com- 
petent to hold and dispose of real estate, and to receive 

loans, gifts, bequests, and devises. 

When making your will, remember the needs of The Rochester 
Historical Society. 

The following forms are suggested to any friend of the 
Society who may have the thought of increasing its very 
limited resources by testamentary gift: 


FORM OF A SPECIAL BEQUEST FOR THE BUILDING 
FUND 


I give and bequeath to “The Rochester Historical So- 
ciety,” a corporation of the State of New York, located at 
the wity-of Rochester, New York, the sum of... .0....0.. 
dollars towards the Building Fund of the Society. 


FORM OF A SPECIAL BEQUEST FOR THE LIBRARY 
AND PUBLICATION FUND 


I give and bequeath to “The Rochester Historical So- 
ciety,” a corporation of the State of New York, located at 
the City of Rochester, New York, the sum of............ 
dollars, which sum I desire that the said Society shall pre- 
serve by proper investment as a perpetual fund, to be known 
as the Library and Publication Fund, the yearly income 
thereof, and no more, to be expended annually in the publi- 
cation of its papers, or the purchase of books, periodicals, 
prints, maps or other works, to increase or improve its library. 
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FORM OF A GENERAL BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath to “The Rochester Historical So- 
ciety,” a corporation of the State of New York, located at 
the City of Rochester, New York, the sum of.......... 
Ap a ae eee ee ee dollars. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE . 


I give and devise to “The Rochester Historical Society,” 
a corporation of the State of New York, located at the City 
of Rochester, New York, and to its successors and assigns 
forever: 


All that tract or parcel of land, situate, etc. 


PUBLICATION FUND SERIES 


VOLUME VIII 


The Rochester Historical Society 


The Changing Charter 
of Rochester 


By W. Eart WELLER 


Director of the Rochester Bureau 
of Municipal Research 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


~ 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. W. Earl Weller’s paper on The Changing Charter 
of Rochester, based on extensive research, is of great historical interest and 
value. The facts stated by Mr. Weller reveal that the Rochester Charter 
has never been a static instrument; it has been in flux, constantly, from 
earliest village days. 

It is no reflection on any Charter to say that it is changing. The times 
change, and we change with them. Our fundamental laws must be flexible 
in order to meet the constant shifting of our complex modern civilization. 
These movements are so rapid that they are hardly realized. 

Many people imagine that such a great Charter Law as the Consti- 
tution of the United States never changes. On the contrary, the Federal 
Constitution has changed very much since its adoption, and is still chang- 
ing. Mr. Charles W. Pierson in his book, Our Changing Constitution, 
(New York, 1922), says: 

“Citizens of the United States are wont to think of their form of 
government, a political system based on a written Constitution, as some- 
thing fixed and stable. In reality, it is undergoing a profound change. 
The idea which constituted its most distinctive feature, and in the belief 
of many represents America’s most valuable contribution to the science 
of government, is being forgotten. Formed to be ‘an indestructible Union 
composed of indestructible States,’ our dual system is losing its duality. 
The States are fading out of the picture.” 


HE study of the Charters of any American munici- 
pality that has seen its first hundred years pass into 
history is certain to be interesting. Unfortunately, 
the story that such a study uncovers is most difficult 
to tell with anything approaching decent brevity. If the 
various Charters and amendments are considered separately, 
all sense of the orderly, almost beautiful, development of the 
functions of municipal government is lost. If, on the other 
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hand, the various functions are considered separately, all 
sense of the inter-relation of the functions is hopelessly ob- 
scured. No middle ground betwéen these alternatives has 
ever been discovered. Consequently, in this sketch of The 
Changing Charter of Rochester, the individual Charters will 
first be considered and then the genesis and the development 
of the power of the Chief Executive will be traced through 
the various Charters and amendments from 1817 to 1929. 
There will be space for the brief consideration of a few of 
the choicer provisions that have graced Rochester’s basic 
law in the days that are gone; provisions that tell so plainly 
of the trials and tribulations and heart-burnings of Roch- 
esterians who have left the stage. 


The history of Rochester’s Charter begins on March 21, 
1817, when the State Legislature passed a law entitled, “An 
Act to incorporate the Village of Rochesterville in the County 
of Genesee.” (L. 1817, Ch. 96). Rochesterville then boasted 
a population of something less than a thousand souls and an 
area of some seven hundred and fifty acres. 

The form of government set up by this first Village Charter 
was simplicity itself. Annually, on the first Monday in May, 
the entire electorate met and elected five Trustees, three 
Assessors, a Treasurer, a Comptroller, a Constable, three 
Fire-wardens and a Pound-keeper. Within ten days of their 
election the five Trustees were required to meet and to 
organize as a Board, choosing one of their body to be Presi- 
dent and “some suitable person” to be Clerk. Such power 
as the administration possessed was vested in the Board of 
Trustees. That this power was not extensive is shown by 
the provision that no tax could be levied for any purpose, 
no real estate could be bought, and no public building erected 
“without the consent of the legal voters” given in “open 
meeting” after due notice. The Charter limited the total 
amount that could be raised by tax, even under authorization 
of a vote of the people, to one thousand dollars. The first 
tax levy, it is said, amounted to three hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

The Charter of 1817 held sway for ten years. During this 
decade the growth of civic consciousness is clearly and rather 
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amusingly implied by two occurrences. In 1819 municipal 
affairs set so lightly on the shoulders of the early Rochester- 
ians that they did not consider it necessary to hold a village 
election. From this position at, or very near, the absolute 
zero of civic interest, the villagers progressed by leaps and 
bounds until, in 1822, the diminutive “ville” became irksome 
and the name of the little village was changed to Rochester. 
The state law that made this change (L. 1822, Ch. 192) was 
adopted by the Legislature on April 12, 1822. The first 
Charter did not long satisfy the needs of the village or aspira- 
tions of the villagers. Henry O’Reilly, writing in 1840, says 
that the Charter was considered “inadequate to a good police 
regulation” in 1825. The inhabitants, numbering then 5,273, 
considered the advisability of requesting the Legislature to 
give the village the status of a city. After considerable dis- 
cussion it was decided to continue as a village but to request 
from the State a more adequate Charter. 

The second Village Charter was adopted on April 10, 1826. 
(L. 1826, Ch. 140). This bit of legislation was much more 
elaborate than its predecessor. The annual meeting of the 
electors gave place to the more formal election. The village 
at large elected annually a Treasurer, a Tax Collector and 
two Constables. The electors of each of the five wards into 
which the village was divided elected one Trustee, one Asses- 
sor and two Fire-wardens. 

The election procedure is worth a passing glance. Electors 
were required to vote on two ballots, one containing the 
names of the candidates for village offices and one containing 
the names of the candidates for ward offices. The names 
of all electors voting were written in a book by the election 
officials. After indicating his choice on the ballots, each 
elector deposited his two ballots in suitably labeled, separate 
ballot boxes. It is better to let the Charter tell the rest of 
the story in its own words. It said: 


“After finally closing the polls at each such election, the officials holding 
the same in any of the said wards shall proceed without delay, publicly, 
first to count the ballots unopened; and if the number of ballots so counted 
shall exceed the number of electors so counted in the poll-list, the officials 
holding such election shall draw out and destroy, unopened, so many 
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ballots as shall amount to the excess, and if two or more ballots are found 
rolled up and folded together they shall not be estimated.” 


Evidently the golden day of pure politics was far in the 
past, or still in the future, in 1826. 

All executive and legislative power continued to be vested 
in the Board of Trustees. The Board still elected its Presi- 
dent and its Clerk; still enacted and enforced the village 
“By-laws.” The powers of the Board were considerably en- 
larged by the new Charter. The amount that could be 
raised by tax was increased to two thousand dollars. One 
important executive function, however, was not granted to 
the village officials, the care of the streets. This work con- 
tinued to be supervised by the Commissioners of Highways 
of the towns from which the village had been derived. The 
power to open new streets and to assess the cost of such open- 
ing on the benefited property was given to the Trustees. 


Rochester became a city on April 29, 1834. On that date 
the Legislature adopted, “An Act to incorporate the City of 
Rochester.” (L. 1834, Ch. 199). The population of the city 
was then about 13,500 and the area included within its limits 
about 4,000 acres. This area continued to be divided into 
five wards. The electors of each ward selected annually an 
Alderman, an Assistant-alderman, an Assessor and a Con- 
stable, at a regular election held on the second Monday in 
June. All remaining city officials, the most important of 
which were the Mayor, the City Clerk and the City Attorney, 
were elected by the Aldermen and Assistant-aldermen. The 
Mayor became a member of the Common Council, but could 
vote only in case of an even division of opinion in the Council. 
The only distinction between Alderman and Assistant-alder- 
man was the difference in the fine that accompanied refusal 
to serve after being duly elected. To spurn the office of 
Alderman cost the spurner twenty-five dollars, while one 
could refuse to serve as Assistant-alderman for a paltry ten 
dollars. Incidentally, an elected Mayor was subject to a 
pean of only five dollars if he decided to ignore the call to 

uty. 

This Charter marked the high tide of aldermanic influence 
in Rochester, all powers being concentrated in the Council. 
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The last vestige of the “Town Meeting” vanished, the 
Council being empowered to levy taxes to the gross amount 
of eight thousand dollars without the specific authorization 
of the people. A peculiar limitation on local legislation was 
contained in one of the sections of the new Charter. No 
ordinance of the Council remained in force longer than three 
years. This provision, compelling the frequent reconsider- 
ation of municipal ordinances, must have prevented the ac- 
cumulation of considerable legal junk in the city’s book of 
general ordinances. 

During the ten years following 1834, ten general state laws 
and fifteen separate acts materially changed the complexion 
of the City Charter and, on April 11, 1844, the Legislature 
passed, “An Act to consolidate and amend the act to in- 
corporate the City of Rochester and the several acts amenda- 
tory thereof.” (L. 1844, Ch. 145). While this act was, vir- 
tually, a new Charter, there is space only for a passing glance. 
The city was divided into nine wards, each being represented 
in the Common Council by two Aldermen. Aldermen were 
elected for two-year terms, half of the Council being chosen 
each year. The Mayor, in compliance with a provision of 
the general state law enacted in 1840, was elected by the 
people. Limitations on the taxing authority of the Council 
were changed to permit of the raising of seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars annually by tax. This figure did not 
include school expenditures, on which there was no limitation. 

This consolidated Charter of 1844 was scarcely printed 
when the merry game of “amending” started anew, the first 
amendment being adopted on May 2, 1845. In 1850, the 
amendments were so numerous that the Charter again was 
rewritten and adopted by the Legislature on April 10, of 
that year. (L. 1850, Ch. 262). While this rewritten Charter 
contains much of interest it must be dismissed with this mere 
mention of its existence and the statement that under the 
law Rochester thereafter could make a tax levy of twenty- 
nine thousand dollars annually. 

The third revision of the City Charter came in 1861. (L. 
1861, Ch. 143). This Charter made many changes in the 
municipal organization and procedure. Its greatest innova- 
tion was the granting of the veto power to the Mayor. Run- 
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ning true to form it increased the allowable tax levy to one 
hundred and one thousand dollars. In 1865, after passing 
twenty-four acts in thirty-one years permitting the city to 
increase its tax levy, the Legislature raised the limit to one 
hundred forty-four thousand dollars, and, with a gesture of 
despair, added a clause giving the Council the unrestricted 
right to exceed this limit as it saw fit. 

The next decade and a half produced forty-two more 
amendments to the 1861 Charter. The most important of 
these changes was an experiment, an Executive Board. This 
Board was created shortly after Chapter 561, of the Laws of 
1875, had named a Commission to investigate the affairs of 
the Board of Public Works, and the Board in charge of the 
construction of the City Hall. This Executive Board was 
evidently designed to be as supreme in the field of public- 
works administration as the Council was free in the field of 
legislation. The Executive Board consisted of six members, 
three appointed by the Mayor and three elected by the 
people, all for three-year overlapping terms. The Mayor 
was permitted to veto any resolution of the Board. Vetoed 
resolutions could be repassed by the Board by a two-thirds 
vote. The Board had entire control of streets, water-supply 
and fire-protection and was required to be non-partisan in 
its composition. This placed the Mayor in the peculiar 
position of being compelled to select as members of the Board 
adherents of the party defeated by the people at the polls. In 
1879, the Executive Board was divided into two boards 
known as the Executive Board and the Waterworks and 
Fire Board. Each Board consisted of two members. The 
Executive Board was elected by the people and the Water- 
works and Fire Board were appointed by the Mayor. All 
non-partisan requirements vanished together with the 
Mayor’s right to veto. 

The Charter of 1861, with its forty-two amendments, had 
become a bit awkward by 1880, and a most necessary re- 
vision was adopted on February 19, 1880. (L. 1880, Ch. 14). 
This act was for the most part merely a codification of the 
1861 Charter, and the intervening amendments. It did 
change the Executive Boards, by combining the two boards, 
reducing the total membership to three, making all three 
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elected for three-year overlapping terms. Incidentally, this 
Charter declared that the Common Council should “have the 
management and control of the fiscal and prudential affairs 
of the city.” It is downright delightful to note that this 
Charter of February 19, 1880, was amended on March 20, of 
the same year. 


This, perhaps, is a good opportunity to review briefly the 
form of government that had been evolved in Rochester, the 
form that was crystallized in this consolidated Charter of 
1880. It was essentially a government by boards and com- 
missions. The Executive Board was in charge of public- 
works, water-supply and fire-protection. The Board of Police 
Commissioners controlled the Police Department. The 
Board of Health directed the care of the public health. The 
Board of Education ruled the schools with an iron hand. 
The Common Council watched over the destinies of the city 
as a whole and exercised control over the various semi- 
independent Boards by and through its control of the purse- 
strings. Somewhere between the Boards and the Council, 
in a condition of semi-eclipse, was the Mayor, the Chief 
Executive. He was ex-officio President of the Board of 
Health and of the Board of Police Commissioners. He 
possessed the veto power, and he drew a salary of four thou- 
sand dollars per annum. This is a concise but complete 
summary of the power of the Mayor in 1880. 

The White Charter or the “Act for the government of 
Cities of the Second Class,”’ was adopted in 1898, and became 
effective in 1900, superceding the 1880 Charter in all cases of 
conflict. (L. 1898, Ch. 182). This meant the end of board 
control in Rochester, since the general law set up a complete 
organization, giving departmental control to departmental 
heads appointed by and responsible to the Mayor alone. 

Rochester became a city of the first class under an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution adopted by the people in the 
fall of 1907, which placed in the first class all cities having a 
population of 175,000, or more. The city continued under 
the White Charter until January 1, 1908, when a new Char- 
ter, adopted in 1907 became operative, (L. 1907, Ch. 755). 
Certain provisions of the Charter of 1880 remained in force 
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unless superceded by the Charter of 1907. The story is not 
complete, however, without the statement that the Charter 
of 1880 had been amended one hundred and ten times when 
it gave its last gasp in 1907; and the Charter of 1907 was 
amended fifty-eight times by the Legislature and nine times 
by the Council, a total of sixty-seven, before it assumed a 
secondary position, January I,, 1928. 

During the latter part of 1924, the Rochester Bureau of 
Municipal Research was requested to make a survey of 
various forms of municipal government in representative 
cities of the United States and to report the result of its find- 
ings. This study was completed March 7, 1925, and the 
Bureau’s report was given to the public. Thereafter a Char- 
ter embodying the Council-Manager form of government was 
drafted under the direction of the Bureau. 

This Council-Manager Charter was introduced in the 
Common Council, under the provisions of the Home Rule 
Law, June 23, 1925, and was adopted by the Council on 
July 28. The Charter was then approved by the people under 
a mandatory referendum, at the general election held on 
November 3, 1925, and became effective in its entirety, 
January 1, 1928. Before that date the Appellate Division 
and Court of Appeals had passed on the validity of the 
Council-Manager Charter. (221 A.D. 36; 246 N.Y. 140). 

It was considered impossible, under the Home Rule pro- 
visions of the Constitution, for the city to recover certain 
powers that had been granted to it by the State in the Char- 
ter of 1907, if the Charter were repealed. Consequently the 
Council-Manager Charter merely repealed those sections of 
its predecessor Charter that were in conflict. As a result 
Rochester is now governed under a Home Rule Charter, 
variously referred to as the New Charter, the Manager 
Charter or the Supplementary Charter, and the remains of 
the Charter of 1907. 

The Council-Manager Charter has proved to be no more 
static than any of its predecessors. Since its adoption, in 
1925, it has been amended twenty-four times. This is due 
in some measure to the continuous change in municipal 
government, and in some measure to the ease with which 
Home Rule Charters may be amended by the City Council. 
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It is most interesting to trace the gradual development of 
the power of the Mayor. Under the first Village Charter in 
1817, the Mayor, in the person of his prototype, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, was merely a member of the 
Board, acting as its presiding officer. He was permitted to call 
special meetings of the Board; “to receive complaints as to the 
violation of the By-laws,” and to receive the reports of the 
Fire-wardens. Subject to the approval of the majority of the 
Board he could appoint a company of twenty-five volunteer 
firemen. His one real power was “‘to enforce the By-laws,” 
but the Charter was written most sketchily when it came 
to the means and methods by which this enforcement was 
to be secured. 

The second Village Charter of 1826, deprived the Presi- 
dent of the Board of even this one visionary power, the en- 
forcement of the By-laws being vested specially in the 
Board. With the exception of the common schools and 
maintenance of streets, all municipal functions were directly 
controlled by the Board. The laws of 1828 corrected one of 
these oversights by giving the Trustees entire control of the 
village streets. (L. 1828, Ch. 120). The independence of the 
school authorities stood as the only exception to the direct 
control of the Trustees during the ensuing eight years. 

Then came the first City Charter of 1834, marking, as has 
been said, the high tide of aldermanic influence. Under this 
statute, the Common Council consisted of the Mayor, the 
Recorder, five Aldermen and five Assistant-aldermen. Only 
the Aldermen and Assistant-aldermen were permitted to 
vote in the Council. The Council elected the Mayor and 
appointed all other city officials except the Recorder. All 
these officials, except the Mayor, held office at the pleasure of 
the Council, and were subjected to the most exacting control 
of that body. For example, the City Treasurer was required 
to deposit city funds “‘in such bank or banks as the Common 
Council shall direct,”’ and to keep his accounts in “books pro- 
vided by the Common Council and in such form as they shall 
direct.”” The City Superintendents in charge of the streets, 
sewers and bridges of the city reported directly to the Council - 
or to a Council committee. The Aldermen and Assistant- 
aldermen were, together with the Mayor, Commissioners of 
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Common Schools and acted as a Board of Education. They 
were Commissioners of Highways. They were Overseers of 
the Poor. They were supreme. The enforcement of the 
laws and ordinances was again made a duty of the Mayor. 
He was required also, 


“To exercise a constant supervision and control over the conduct of 
all subordinate officers, to recommend to the Council such measures as 
he shall deem expedient, to expedite all such measures as shall be resolved 
upon by the Council, to maintain peace and good order within the city, 
and to advance the prosperity of the city.” 


Considering that the Mayor was appointed by the Council, 
that his compensation was fixed by the Council, and that the 
subordinate officers over whose conduct he was “‘to exercise 
a constant supervision and control” were all appointees of 
the Council, it is rather evident that the Mayor must needs 
be a diplomat of high order if he were to fulfill the require- 
ments of his office. Circumscribed as the Mayor was by - 
Charter restrictions, he did have some real executive power. 
The Charter of 1834 marked the first halting step of the 
Mayor on his way to power. 

On February 13, 1840, in answer to a state-wide demand, 
the Legislature adopted “‘An Act to provide for the election 
of the Mayor by the people,” and another shackle dropped 
from the chains that bound the Chief Executive. No longer 
was he the appointee of the Council, a subordinate. This 
law elevated him to a position of semi-independence. 

When the City Charter was rewritten in 1844 (L. 1844, Ch. 
145), a Board of Health was created with the Mayor as pre- 
siding officer. This was the first of a series of additions to 
the power of the Chief Executive. 

The power of appointment was given to the Mayor in 1847, 
when, with the approval of the Council, he was permitted to 
appoint a High Constable, five Police Constables, a Captain 
of the Watch and so many Watchmen as the Council pre- 
scribed. 

The only change in the status of the Mayor in the Con- 
solidated Charter of 1850 (L. 1850, Ch. 262), was the grant- 
ing of some judicial power to him, as a compensation perhaps 
for the abolition of the Mayor’s Court a year or so previous. 
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After 1853, the Mayor was no longer required to secure the 
approval of the Council to his police appointments. While 
this is seemingly rather an insignificant change it is really of 
extreme importance and marks the beginning of the last stage 
in the liberation of the Mayor. 

For nine years the powers of the Mayor and Aldermen 
remained unchanged and then, in the Consolidated Charter 
of 1861, came the most revolutionary change of all, the Mayor 
was given the veto power. It is true that the power was 
limited to ordinances “‘concerning public improvements or 
for the payment of money,” but it was so completely a rever- 
sal of conditions that it is no exaggeration to call it a revolu- 
tionary change. 

In 1863 the Mayor and the Council took separate paths. 
The Council elected its own presiding officer and the Mayor 
became an independent and co-ordinate power in every sense 
of the word. The veto power was extended in the same year 
to “any ordinance of a legislative character.” 

A reversal of the general tendency to strengthen the Mayor 
occurred in 1865, when his autocratic control of the police 
was transferred to a Board of Police Commissioners. The 
Mayor was, ex-officio, President of the Board, but the other 
two Commissioners were selected by the Council for four- 
year terms. This was only a ripple and did not indicate any 
radical change in the opinion of the people that the Execu- 
tive could be and should be strengthened. How strongly 
intrenched this idea was in the minds of the legislators, those 
mirrors of public opinion, is shown in Chapter 219, of the 
Laws of 1872. This law calmly ignored the Common Council 
and authorized the Mayor to appoint five Commissioners to 
select a site for the proposed City Hall. The Mayor’s term 
of office, by the way, had been increased to two years in 1871. 
(iedogi ech. 4$7). 

The year 1872, saw the organization of a Board of Water 
Commissioners, appointed by the Mayor, and the organiza- 
tion of a Board of Public Works, appointed by the Mayor. 
This last named Board took over entire charge of the streets, 
sewers and bridges of the city, the only executive function 
that still remained entirely in the hands of the Council. 
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In 1875, the power of the Mayor began to wane. Some- 
thing happened, judging from the trend of the legislation for 
the next few years, during the three preceding years to bring 
the executive authority into ill-favor. On June g, 1875, the 
Legislature appointed a Commission of five members to in- 
vestigate the “acts and proceedings” of the Board of Public 
Works and of the Board appointed to supervise the con- 
struction of the City Hall. The following year saw the ap- 
pointment of the Executive Board that has been mentioned 
already. It will be remembered that the original Executive 
Board was non-partisan or bi-partisan. There is usually 
public distrust in the plot when a non-partisan board is 
created. By 1879, the reason for a non-partisan board 
evidently had vanished for the Executive Board was split into 
two boards, as has been noted, and complete control of the 
Water Department and Fire Department was placed in the 
hands of appointees of the Mayor. 

The Consolidated Charter of 1880, (L. 1880, Ch. 14), by 
again investing the Executive Board with control of the 
Water Department and of the Fire Department and by 
making the entire membership of three elective, brought the 

Mayor to the very depths. 

' From 1834 to 1872, the Mayor had had a phenominal rise 
to power. From 1872 to 1880, the tendency to restrict this 
power was active but, like all reactionary movements, it did 
not last. 

In 1886, we find the Legislature empowering the Council to 
submit to the people a group of five questions. Two of 
these questions read as follows: “Shall there be conferred 
upon the Mayor the sole power of appointing the heads of 
all departments;” and, ‘Shall the Common Council be a 
legislative body only, all executive power being transferred 
to and executed by other departments of the city govern- 
ment.”” Evidently the Mayor was started once more on the 
road to power. No change was made in the Charter by this 
referendum, but the trend of the times, nevertheless, was 
reflected in the proceeding. 

_In 1900, the White Charter, a State Law applying to all 
cities having a population of more than 50,000 and less than 
175,000, became effective. Rochester’s population, by the 
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census of 1892, was something over 144,000 persons. The 
White Charter, therefore, superceded all conflicting sections 
of the Consolidated Charter of 1880, and gave the Mayor 
complete independence in the conduct of the executive 
branch of the city administration. 

The Council-Manager Charter, which went into effect 
January 1, 1928, transferred the power, but not the inde- 
pendence, of the Mayor to a City Manager. The office of 
Mayor still persists but is invested with no executive author- 
ity. While the City Manager is given complete power over 
the executive branch of the city government he is subject to 
removal at any time by the Council. There was no such in- 
hibition placed on the Mayor: 


“He shall preside over the meetings of the Council, shall appoint Com- 
missioners of Deeds, and shall have such powers as are conferred upon him 
by law or ordinance.” 


From the above outline it will be noted that Rochester’s 
strong Chief Executive has been a gradual development. 
He grew from the impotent President of the Village Board of 
1817, rapidly at times, and slowly at other times, into the 
City Manager of the present Charter. 

The steady rise of the Chief Executive froma position of 
impotence under the Charter of 1817, to his position as City 
Manager in 1928, is only one of the interesting threads that 
may be traced through the ten Charters that have been the 
basic law of Rochester’s corporate existence. The changes 
that have occurred in the tax assessing and tax controlling 
procedure, the steady increase in the number of municipal 
functions, the struggles of the Board of Education to free it- 
self from the general city government, and many other de- 
velopments may be traced step by step through the various 
City Charters. Each will make a chapter in the real story of 
The Changing Charter of Rochester, when that story is told, 
finally and adequately. 
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SUMMARY OF THE PoPuULATION OF ROCHESTER 


1815 331 ‘ Village Census 
1818 1,049 Village Census 
1820 1,502 Federal Census 
1822 (Feb.) 2,700 Village Census 
1822 (Aug.) 45274 Village Census 
1825 55273 Village Census 
1826 7,669 Village Census 
1830 9,207 Federal Census 
1840 20,191 Federal Census 
1844 235553 City Census 
1850 36,403 Federal Census 
1860 48,204 Federal Census 
1865 50,940 State Census 
1870 62,386 Federal Census 
1875 81,722 State Census 
1880 89,366 _ Federal Census 
1890 133,896 Federal Census 
1892 144,834 State Census 
1900 162,608 Federal Census 
1905 181,666 State Census 
1gIO 218,149 Federal Census 
1915 248,465 State Census 
1920 295,750 Federal Census 
1925 316,786 State Census 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF ROCHESTER’S 
CHARTER HIsToRY 


21, 1817—First Village Charter. 

12, 1822—Name changed to “‘Rochester.”” 
10, 1826—Second Village Charter. 

28, 1834—First City Charter. 

13, 1840—Mayor made elective by people. 


May 20, 1841—Elective School Board authorized. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


11, 1844—Second City Charter. 

10, 1850—Third City Charter. 

13, 1853—Council directed to appoint a Charter Commission. 
8, 1861—Fourth City Charter. 
8, 1861—Mayor given veto power. 

11, 1863—Mayor removed from Council. 
6, 1865—Board of Police Commissioners created. 

22, 1865—Financial limitations removed. 

12, 1872—Board of City Hall Commissioners created. 

27, 1872—Board of Water Commissioners created. 


May 20, 1872—Board of Public Works created. 
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June 9, 1875—Commission appointed to investigate City Boards. 
1, 1876—Executive Board created. 
19, 1880—Fifth City Charter. 
3, 1880—“City-Manager”’ referendum. 
31, 1898—White Charter adopted. 
I, 1900—White Charter in effect. 
26, 1907—New Charter adopted, special for Rochester. 
I, 1908—New City Charter in effect. 
28, 1925—City-Manager Charter adopted by the Common Council. 
3, 1925—City-Manager Charter approved at polls on referendum. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Nov. 


Jan. 


I, 1928—City-Manager Charter in effect. 


TABULATION OF STATE LAws AMENDING THE ROCHESTER 
Ciry CHARTER 


Year 
1817 
1822 
1822 
1826 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1838 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


1843 
1844 


1845 
1846 


1847 


Charters, Charter Amendments, and Special Laws 


Chap. 


g6* 


Page 


84. 
192 


Year 
1848 


1849 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 


1854 
1855 


1856 
1857 


1858 


Affecting the Charters 


Chap. Page 
42 62 
85 92 

150 247 

174 285 

183 294 
62 96 

393 435 

367 523 

403 560 

262* Sol 

389 757 

218 296 

241 359 

306 450 
16 21 

188 361 

208 396 

240 529 

248 560 
77 112 

278 470 

568 1075 

137 209 
62 95 

289 584 
15 28 


Year 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 


1865 


1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 


1871 


Chap. Page 

80 156 
253 552 
299 670 

44 56 
183 305 
143* 264 
132 288 
121 181 
169 282 

64 97 
282 695 
181 303 
297 475 
553 1085 
638 1375 
699 1494 

59 92 
592 1614 
218 453 
738 1656 
267 486 
281 617 
324 755 
718 1723 
229 458 
476 1003 
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Year Chap. Page 


1871 
1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 
1882 
1884 


1886 


557 
219 
387 
787 
77° 
771 
255 
754 
79° 

47 
120 
482 
541 
649 

33 

39 


1170 
563 
937 

1429 

1832 

1836 
380 

1117 

1197 

72 
135 
623 
728 
914 

29 


Year Chap. Page 


1887 


1888 


1889 
1890 


1891 
1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


35 


Year Chap. Page 


1899 


1900 


1gOI 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


182* White 
Charter 

315 935 
568 1316 
569 1319 
660 IS1I 
139 287 
373 817 
392 846 
393 847 
394 850 
581 Revised 
White 
Charter 

119 207 
309 666 
484 1160 
528 1233 
535 1246 
106 281 
200 474 
433 1123 
$72 1386 
574 1392 
581 I4II 
719 1774 
721 1778 
727-1784 
531 1263 
540 1292 
58 195 
59 197 
117 288 
297 620 
382875 
394 993 
g22 1187 
553 1226 
607-1393 
28 80 
245 493 
371 957 
412 1025 
134 210 
Ig! 407 
223 447 


Year 


1906 


1907 
1908 


oo 
IgIo 


IgII 


IgII 
Ig12 
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Page 
1208 
1215 
1500 
1820 
102 
592 
749 
1029 
1537 
194! 
2218 
267 
1058 
1100 
1713 
1584 
315 
444 
94 


Year Chap. 


F9T3 


1914 


915 


IgI5 
1916 


OT] 
1918 


eee 
1920 


1920 


1921 


370 
659 


Page 
721 
1715 
1984 
389 
oot 
1897 
963 
26 
1218 
1294 
539 
1296 
1455 
1508 
1565 
1569 
1606 
1607 
1750 
306 
1082 
1092 
n322 
1402 
1009 
1606 
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Year Chap. Page 
§25 1611 
526 =: 1616 
569 =: 1712 
1922 483 1020 
519 1169 
$45" 1250 
192205 oe 94 
ROOument ce 7 
1924 None 
1925 None 
1926 182 341 
276 490 
583 1038 
819 1485 
820 1496 
1927-0. $942 5 1645 
621 1540 
1928 587 1319 
Water supply 
862 1859 
Water supply 
1929 None 


* Indicates a new 
Charter. 
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TABULATION OF AMENDMENTS BY THE COUNCIL 
OF THE Crry-MANAGER CHARTER, AFTER ITS 
ApopTIoN By THE Common Council, JULY 28, 1925. 


Published 
Date of in Council 
Subject Adoption Proceedings Notes 

City Bonds Oct. 11,1927 p.515 Amending Sec. 216 
Chief of Police Oct. 25,1927 p. 539 mc ay iS 
Hearing on Local LawsJan. 17,1928 p. 32 Adding S92 6 
City Manager Feb. 6,1928 p. 52 Amending “ go 
City Planning Com- 

mission Feb. 6,1928 p. 53 f & ~ 241 
Political Action Pro- 

hibited Feb. 6,1928 p. 53 - < 95 
Acting Manager Feb. 6,1928 p. 54 e « g2 
Corporation Counsel Feb. 6,1928 p. 55 . Sete 
Referendum Feb. 6, 1928 p. 56 . a hae F 
Legislative Acts Feb. 14,1928 p. 75 Z . 71 
Municipal Code Feb. 20, 1928 p. 85 & = ymkes, 
Contracts, Local Im- 

provement Feb. 28, 1928 p. 117 " 556 
Nominations and 

Elections Feb. 28, 1928 pp. 118-133 Adding Secs. 1-21 
Treasury Money Cer- 

tified Apr. 16,1928 p.264 Amending Sec. 212 
Obligations, When 

Void Apr. 16, 1928p. 265 “ <5 214 
Local Improvement 

Petitions Apr. 23, 1928 p. 278 “ 7 1S 
Legislative Acts Apr. 30, 1928 p. 295 ic . 71 
Definition, Municipal 

Improvements May 14, 1928 p. 325 : EAT ARS 
Local Improvement 

Funds May 14, 1928 p. 326 i aires 3 
Publication of Ordi- 

nances and Proceed- 

ings Feb. 11, 192 : 4 « 

Election of Council- ans 

men June 10, 1929p. 407 $ Secs. 1-21 
Councilmen, Nomin- 

ation and Election July 1, 1929 p. 446 ¢ ae iS (5 

, and 18 
City Planning Com- 

mission July 1, 1929 p. 446 = Sec. 240 

: Repealing Secs. 241, 
Primary Election Of- 242 and 243 and 


ficers July 22,1929 p.464 Amending Sec. II 


TOTAL 7773) 


MAP SHOWING THE COUNCILMANIC DISTRICTS OF THE 
CITY OF ROCHESTER 
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TABULATION oF Loca, Laws WHICH ARE 
INDEPENDENT, NOT CHARTER AMENDMENTS, 
ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL UNDER THE City Home 
Rue Law (L. 1924, cH. 363) 


Subject Published in 
Date of Council 
Adoption _ Proceedings Notes 


Hearings on Local 
Laws May 27,1924 p.358 Repealed Jan. 17, 1928, 


= P- 32 
Municipal Museum — Jan. 13,1925 p. 25 Repealed by C. M. Char. 
altho not specifically 


Salaries Jan. 13,1925 p. 26 Repealed Feb. 6, 1928, 
e . 62 
Powers, Park Com- : 
mission Oct. 27,1925 p.702 Repealed Feb. 6, 1928, 
p- 56 
Salaries, Pres. C. C. 
and Aldermen Nov. 24, 1925 p. 734 Repealed Feb. 25, 1928, 
p. 116 


Prohibiting judges of 
City Court from 
practicing law in 


any court Feb. 10,1925 p. 76 
Repealing-Hearings 
on Local Laws Jan. 17,1928 p. 32 Same act added Sec. 76 


to C. M. Charter 

Repealing-Park Com- 

mission Powers Feb. 6, 1928 p. 56 
Repealing-Salaries, 

Pres. of C. C. and 

Aldermen Feb. 27, 1928 p. 116 

B. R. and P. Claims Jan. 28,1929 p. 55 
Rotation of Names 

on Ballot June 10, 1929 _p. 408 Repealed July 1, 1929, 

p. 446 

Repealing-Rotation 

of Names July 1, 1929 p. 446 
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TABULATION OF AMENDMENTS TO THE ForMER CITY 
CuarTER, (L. 1907, CH. 755), ADOPTED BY THE 
CouNcIL UNDER THE City Home Rute Law, 


Subject 
City Manager 
Charter 
Publication in of- 
ficial Papers 
Encroachment on 
Streets 


Five Judges, City 
Court 

Local Improvement 
Assessments 


Auditing Claims 


Pensions, Policemen 
and Firemen 
Pensions, Police and 
Fire Depts. 
Salaries 
City Physicians 
Probation Officers 
Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund 
Water Sinking Fund 
Taxes for Local Im- 
provement 
Auditing Claims 
Bureau of Buildings 
Probation Officers 
Publication, Penal 
Ordinances 


(L. 1924, CH. 363) 
Published in 


Council 


Date of 
Adoption 


July 28, 1925 pp. 510-538 


May 11, 1926 


June 22, 1926 


Aug. 10, 1926 


Aug. 24, 1926 


Sept. 14, 1926 


June 14, 1927 


Dec. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
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Feb. 
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Notes 


Superceding sections 
inconsistent but not 
specifically amending 


Repealed Feb. 20, 
1928, p. 86 
Repealed Feb. 20, 
1928, p. 87 
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TABULATION OF SECTIONS oF Crry-MANAGER CHARTER 
As Originally Passed 


Article I Secs. T= 20 No. of Secs. 20 

I 30- 41 r 

Ill 60- 75 16 

IV 90- 95 6 

Vv 120-135 16 

VI 150-162 13 

VII 180-227 48 

Vill 240-249 Ce) 

IX 270-277 8 
Total 149 


SECTIONS ADDED OR REPEALED 


Oct. 11, 1927 p. 515 Amending Sec. 216 Added Repealed 
Oct.-25, 1927 p. 539 : Sec. 130 

Jan. 17, 1928 p. 32 Adding Sec. 76 I 

Feb. 6, 1928 p. 52 Amending Sec. go 

Feb. 6, 1928 p. 53 ‘ Sec, -241 

Feb. 6, 1928 p. 53 2 Sec. 95 

Feb. 6,1928 p. 54 e Sec. 92 

Feb. 6, 1928 p. 55 . Sec. 134 

Feb. 6, 1928 p. 56 ‘ Sec. . 34 

Feb. 14,1928 p. 75 ¢ SeCHA TT 

Feb. 20, 1928 p. 85 . ecu 75 

Feb. 28, 1928 p. 117 - Sec. '156 

Feb. 28, 1928 p. 118-133 Adding Secs. 1-21 CH hs) 


in place of Secs. 1-20. 
Apr. 16, 1928 p. 264 Amending Sec. 212 


Apr. 16, 1928 p. 265 Sec, 214 

Apr. 23, 1928 p. 278 a Sec. I51 

Apr. 30, 1928 p. 295 s mec. 171 

May 14, 1928 p. 325 = Dec. 150 

May 14, 1928 p. 326 _ sec, 218 

Feb. 11, 1929 p. 94 2 Dec s 

June 10, 1929 p. 407 < Secs, 1-21 

July 1, 1929 p. 446 - Secs. 13, 16 and 18 
July 1, 1929 p. 446 : Sec. 240 

Repealing Secs. 241, 242 and 243 3 


July 22, 1929 p. 464 Amending Sec. 11 
Total 99-2529 
To Date of fuly 22,1929 Sections 
As originally passed 149 
Added + 22 
Repealed — 23 
Net 148 


Historical Backgrounds of 
Rochester Charter Law 


By Epwarp R. ForEMAN 
~ 


ONSTITUTIONS, Charters and Ordinances may 

seem dry and uninteresting things, yet they are vital 

with potential energy and hold the magic guarantees 

of property, life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. They are not self-executing, and it may require some 
special occasion to reveal their power. Garfield once said: 
“Territory is but the body of a nation. The people who in- 
habit its hills and its valleys are its soul, its spirit, its life.” 
In the written instruments which the people adopt, dwells 
the spirit of Nation, State and City. 

In his story, The Lost Room, Fitz James O’Brien furnishes 
an illustration of this truth. He said: 

“T neither play nor sing, yet I own a piano. It is a comfort to me to 
look at it, and to feel that the music is there although I am not able to 
break the spell that binds it. It is pleasant to know that Bellini and 
Mozart, Cimarosa, Porpora, Glick and all such, or at least their souls, 
sleep in that unwieldy case. There lie embalmed, as it were, all operas, 
sonatas, oratorios, notturnos, marches, songs and dances, that ever 
climbed into existence through the four bars that wall in melody.” 


And then, he tells us, that one famous night the maestro 
came and, touching the keys, summoned the spirits of the 


departed dead! 
So it is with our Constitutions and Charters. Their very 


existence may be forgotten until, suddenly, comes an hour 
which wakes them into being, and invokes the power of the 


people which in them reposes. 
It is the consideration of this potent fact that makes profit- 


able the study of National and Municipal Charters. 


Broadly defined, a Charter is a written instrument, set- 
ting forth rights and privileges, granted by the Sovereign to 


the People. 
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English freemen have been familiar with Charters ever 
since the memorable 15th of June,:1215, when, with all the 
vast pomp of battle, the English Barons met King John in 
the meadow of Runnymede and forced from him the Magna 
Carta. Whatever was superb in that consummate age of 
chivalry was marshalled in glittering array on the historic 
plain in Surrey when King and Barons faced each other, 
giving a magnificence of setting to the Great Charter there 
reluctantly granted and sealed. That Charter is truly called 
the foundation and bulwark of English liberty, concerning 
which Hallam declares: ‘‘All which has since been obtained 
is little more than as confirmation or commentary.” 

The age of chivalry has passed away. Its peculiar splendor 
is not to be repeated. Today another Sovereign reigns in 
America in the person of the People. The Magna Carta has 
become our heritage; and we recognize that the genesis of 
written law in the United States may be traced to English 
sources. Nevertheless, our American law in Nation, State 
and City is the result of growth and not of manufacture, nor 
is it a codification of the contemporary law of England. 
There is error in Mr. Gladstone’s flattering sentiment, so 
often quoted: 


“As the British Constitution is the most subtile organism which has 
proceeded from progressive history, so the American Constitution is the 
most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 


On the contrary, our Constitution was not “a fiat-consti- 
tution projected from the brain of the Fathers,” but was the 
result of long processes of time, whereby Englishelements had 
become adjusted to American needs and conditions. 

Dr. William C. Morey, in his paper, The Genesis of a 
Written Constitution, said: 


“To describe in full this line of development, it would be necessary to 
consider: First, how the Charters of the colonial trading companies 
furnished the type of the written Constitutions of the colonies; secondly, 
how the written Constitutions of the colonies were transformed into the 
written Constitutions of the thirteen original States; and, thirdly, how the 
written Constitutions of the States contributed to the written Consti- 
tution of the Federal Union.”........ “And the fact that the Colonists 
themselves recognized their constitutional grants as the exclusive source 
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of their political powers and privileges also explains the tenacity with 
which they clung to their Charters, and the almost sacred veneration 
with which they cherished their written constitutional laws.” 


Here, then, we find the origin of the authority under which 
all our Charters are passed. Our Constitutions were the 
written expressions of our established rights, and it is by 
virtue of these fundamental laws that representative legis- 
lative bodies grant Charters to public and private corpor- 
ations. 

In passing, it is well to understand clearly the vital dif- 
ference between the Charters of cities and those of private 
corporations. Under its Charter a city has no vested rights, 
being a mere governmental agency and convenience; and the 
Charter can be altered or amended at any time by the Legis- 
lature. A private Charter, on the other hand, is a contract 
which cannot be repealed or modified by the Legislature 
unless such liberty has been reserved expressly in the Char- 
ter itself. (Dartmouth College Case). 

Mr. Bryce in his American Commonwealth said: ‘“The 
Constitution or frame of government of a city, which is 
always given by a state statute, general or special, is called 
its Charter.” 


The Village of Rochesterville was incorporated in 1817 
(L. 1817, Ch. 96); this name being changed to Rochester in 
1822 (L. 1822, Ch. 192). 

The first Directory for the Village of Rochester (1827) con- 
tains 4 Sketch of the History of the Village, from 1812 to 1827, 
by Jesse Hawley, in which the author proudly states: 


“Hitherto, there was nothing in the appearance or prospects of the 
place where Rochester now stands, to indicate the unexampled growth 
which it has experienced since 1812. Its water-falls, indeed, afforded the 
prospect of advantages for hydraulick machinery; but the small production 
of the surrounding country, and the superior prospects, as it then seemed, 
of other points in the vicinity for commercial purposes, were but little 
calculated to excite sanguine expectations. 


The situation changed greatly during the last years of 
village life, with the rapid increase of population and busi- 
ness. Mills, newspapers and banks were established, and 
people came in large numbers. Jesse Hawley gives the 
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population as 7,669 in December, 1826, adding the com- 
ment: cr 


“The population is composed chiefly of emigrants from New England, 
and the other states of the Union, together with a considerable number 
from England, Ireland, Scotland and Germany, and a few natives of 
Canada, Norway and Switzerland. 

“It is a remarkable fact, that, in a population of nearly 8,000, not 
one adult person is a native of the village! The oldest person now living 
in the village, who was born here, is not yet seventeen years of age! 

“These inhabitants, almost without exception, are employed in pro- 
fessional or productive industry.” 


In his Sketches of Rochester (1838), Henry O’Reilly said: 


“The suddenness of its rise, the energy of its population, the excellence 
of its institutions, the whole character of its prosperity, render Rochester 
prominent among the cities that have recently sprung into existence 
throughout a land notable for extraordinary intellectual and physical 
advancement. Individual enterprise, fostered by free government, has 
here most happily improved the bounties with which Heaven has prodi- 
gally endowed the land. Population and even business may have increased 
occasionally elsewhere in ratios perhaps as remarkable; but in few, very 
few cases, if any, will it be found that the progress in those points has 
been accompanied by the perfection of social institutions to the degree in 
which they are now already beheld at Rochester. 

“ “New England!—trich in intellect, though rude in soil—the intelligent 
enterprise of her sons in a fertile land, has largely aided in rendering the 
Genesee Country the garden of this State.’ Such were among the senti- 
ments with which a statesman of eastern origin was greeted by the people 
of Rochester. The city itself is a worthy monument of the glorious truth— 
a truth applicable to the social conditions perhaps as well as to the physical 
improvement of this region. 

“Indebted we certainly are to various quarters for several individuals 
whose influence has exerted a cheering sway over the destinies of Rochester 
—such as the Revolutionary patriot whose name is borne by the city, and 
some of the clergymen whose characters are enshrined in the hearts of 
thousands. Some worthy merchants and excellent artisans—some skilful 
physicians and shrewd lawyers, too—have we received from different 
regions. But the citizens are chiefly of Eastern lineage. From the hills of 
Vermont to the borders of the Sound—from the banks of the Connecticut 
to the shores of the Atlantic—there are few towns that have not some 
representatives among us. The influence of ancestry is stamped with 
hallowed impress upon the population; and the New-England colony—for 
such may Rochester be considered—reflects no discredit upon those Pilgrim 
progenitors whose fame extends with the progress of human improvement. 
‘The great preponderance of eastern men among our population,’ as we 
have said elsewhere, ‘has marked not merely the business relations, but 
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the general characteristics of the place; and it would require no great 
range of imagination for the Yankee traveller, from all that he sees around 
him here, to fancy himself in one of the thriftiest cities of his native New- 
England.’ Indeed, with the facts before us exemplifying the advancement 
of the citizens in all the valued relations of society, we may declare, with 
satisfaction heartfelt rather than boastful, that nowhere in this broad land 
is there furnished a more remarkable illustration than Rochester already 
presents of the intellectual and moral energies of the American character.” 


Being a New England settlement, Rochester had its early 
“Blue Laws.” The Village Ordinances, published in 1827, 
contain some curiosities worth repeating. The problem of 
street cleaning was solved by the following provisions: 

“Householders must clean and keep clear the sidewalks 
and streets opposite their premises, except in specified cases. 
Fine, for neglect, $5.” “Householders must sweep and clean 
sidewalks, opposite their dwellings, every Saturday, from the 
first day of April till the first day of November. Fine, for 
each neglect, $1.” 

Fire was guarded against as follows: 

“Fire buckets shall be kept in each house, for one or two 
fireplaces or stoves, one bucket; for 3 or 4 fireplaces or stoves, 
2 buckets; for more than 4, 3 buckets. Fine, for neglect in 
any particular of the ordinance, $5.” “Fire buckets must be 
produced at fires when they occur. Fine, for refusal or 
neglect, $2.”’ ‘All bell ringers are bound to ring on alarm of 
fire, ..Bine, $53" 

Lovers of bowling and billiards had no place there, for it 
was declared: “No nine-pin alley shall be kept. Fine, per 
day, $5.” “The keeping of billiard-tables for gaming is pro- 
hibited. Fine, $5. Tavern-keepers and grocers, keeping 
billiard-tables, fine, per day, $5.”’ 

The morals of the citizens were carefully guarded against 
rude shocks by other provisions: A fine of $10 threatened, 
“Grocers, for selling liquors or serving customers on the 
Sabbath day, or permitting any collection of people or noise 
at their groceries.” ‘Masters of canal-boats for suffering 
any horn or bugle to be blown within the village on the Sab- 
bath,” were invited to contribute a fine of $2. Theatrical 
representations were restrained by ordinance. “Fines, a 
principal or manager, $25; any actor, for each offence, $5; 
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owner of premises, where they so trespass, each offense, $5.”” 
Circus riders were prohibited in like manner. “Fine, to princi- 
pal, $25; each rider, $10.” It appears, however, that the 
drama was not entirely squelched by these provisions, for the 
record says, with a somewhat of a sniff: 

“The theater is situated on Carroll Street, a few rods north of Buffalo 
Street. It is open but part of the season, the company of performers not 
being permanently settled here, and only exhibiting a few weeks at a time. 
Of the influence of theatrical exhibitions upon the morals and habits of a 
young community it does not become us to speak; but we are constrained 
to say that the character of the performances at this theater has not gen- 
erally been such as reflects credit upon the taste of our citizens.” 


So much for the opinion of that day; which leads to the 
reflection, that, possibly, it would be the part of wisdom 
for our modern City Fathers to restore these old Ordinances 
when “for each offence” an alleged actor on the stage or 
screen could be fined five dollars of real money. 

The old records describe certain “female” societies. They 
do not define the term “female,” but the presumption is that 
by that appellation is meant what modern enlightenment 
calls ‘““woman.” 


The written minutes of the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Rochester for the meeting held November 13, 
1832, contain the following resolution: “Resolved: That 
notice be published of an application for a City Charter.” 

A queer little book, published in 1834, bears the title-page 
reproduced herein, as a frontispiece. It is in this modest 
volume that the Rochester City Charter makes its first bow. 
Bold enough, surely, for attached thereto is a list of names 
of all the worthy inhabitants as a positive guaranty that 
the Village of Rochester had left its swaddling-clothes and 
become, in faith and fact, a city. 

This first City Charter was granted by the Legislature, 
April 28, 1834, to comprise: “The district of country con- 
stituting parts of the towns of Brighton and Gates in the 
County of Monroe;” and, “The Citizens of this State from 
time to time inhabitants within said limits, shall be a cor- 
poration by the name of ‘The Mayor and Common Council 
of the City of Rochester.’ ” 
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The parent City Charter of 1834, with its various amend- 
ments and consolidations, is usually referred to as the “Old 
Charter.” That first City Charter furnished the basis of our 
Local Law. As the growth of the city demanded, the Legis- 
lature made changes and additions, but the general scheme 
of government remained the same up to the time of the 
taking effect of the City-Manager Charter, January 1, 1928. 
Mr. W. Earl Weller has told the story in detail of The Chang- 
ing Charter of Rochester in his paper published herein. The 
Appellate Division has characterized the plan of government 
under the Old Charter as the “Federal Plan Charter.” (221 
ADs at-p:38). 

At present (1929), the Rochester City Charter is a com- 
posite law made up of the City-Manager Charter, as amend- 
ed, the unrepealed portions of the Charter of 1907, and the 
Special Acts affecting Rochester. 

In regard to the Rochester City Charter the Court of 
Appeals once said (People ex rel. City of Rochester vs. 
Briggs, 50 N.Y. 553): 

“A municipal corporation is a part of the governmental machinery of 
the state, organized not for the purpose of private gain, like private cor- 
porations, but for the purpose of exercising certain functions of govern- 
ment within a specified locality; and it possesses such powers, and such 
only, as are conferred upon it by the Legislature; and they are to be exer- 
cised in such form, mode and manner, and by such agencies as the Legis- 
lature may from time to time prescribe, within the limits of the Consti- 
tution. The Charter, as it is called, consists of the creative act and all 
laws in force relating to the corporation, whether in defining its powers 
or regulating their mode of exercise.”...... “Laws relating to any speci- 
fied municipal corporation are those which create the body, or define and 
regulate its powers and prescribe the mode of their exercise, and, taken 
together, constitute in a practical sense its Charter.” 


The old Common Council always maintained a standing 
committee on “Charter Amendments,” and the long suffer- 
ing City Charter was frequently patched and tinkered, some- 
times by loving and skillful hands, and sometimes not. 
Nearly every year laws were passed affecting Rochester, 
either in the form of Charter amendments, or Special Acts, 
not a part of the Charter. At intervals these amendments 
and Special Acts would be consolidated into a single law and 
adopted as a “Revised Charter.”” As Mr. Weller has stated, 
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there were four of these general Consolidation Acts prior to 
the Charter of 1907. (L. 1844, Ch. 144; L. 1850, Ch. 262; 
L. 1861, Ch. 143; L. 1880, Ch. 14). After 1880, the Old 
Charter was amended with reference to the Consolidation 
Act of that year. 

In 1893, under the direction of the Chamber of Commerce, 
a proposed New Charter was drafted, but nothing came of 
it. In 1895, a proposed New Charter, prepared by the then 
City Attorney, Adolph J. Rodenbeck, under the direction 
of a Special Charter Revision Committee of the Common 
Council, met a like fate. 

For eight years, from January I, Ig00 to January I, 1908, 
Rochester was governed, in part, under the “Act for the 
Government of cities of the Second Class’’ (affecting Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Albany and Troy); which was known as 
“The White Charter,” taking its name from its sponsor, 
Senator Horace White. 

During the period of the White Charter, many parts of 
the Old Charter remained in force and effect. The White 
Charter repealed only inconsistent laws and ordinances. It 
did not repeal specifically any laws affecting cities of the 
Second Class; the greater part of our local laws and ordi- 
nances remained undisturbed. The White Charter, then, 
was only one part of our local law. 

Cities of the Second Class had a uniform Charter in name 
only. As a matter of fact, their local laws differed more 
widely every year. The details of government were changed 
constantly to meet local conditions and necessities. None 
of the cities covered by the White Charter ever did surrender 
entirely their local form of government. 

The general effect of the White Charter was the centering 
of executive responsibility in the hands of the Mayor; re- 
stricting the Common Council to legislative functions; and 
creating responsible heads of departments. It also created 
a Board of Contract and Supply to control the letting of 
contracts, and a Board of Estimate and Apportionment to 
make up a tax levy and fix salaries. 

The Legislature of 1906, (L. 1906, Ch. 473), passed “An 
Act to provide for the government of cities of the Second 
Class,” which was a complete re-enactment, repealing the 
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original White Charter and all amendments thereto. This 
act did not go into effect until January 1, 1908, at which time 
the last State enumeration would have extended its operation 
to seven cities: Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, Troy, Yonkers, 
Utica and Schenectady. However, by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate and Assembly, an amendment to the 
State Constitution, in relation to the classification of cities, 
made the First Class include all cities having a population 
of 175,000 or more; the second, over 50,000 and less than 
175,000; the third, all other cities. 

This resolution passed both Houses of the Legislature of 
1907, and was ratified by the people at the fall election of 
that year. Thus Rochester became a city of the First Class 
on January 1, 1908, and, thereby, passed out from under the 
White Charter. 

Thereafter, the Legislature passed a Special Charter for 
the City of Rochester, (L. 1907, Ch. 755), which was in fact, 
a Consolidation Act, similar to the four above noted under 
the Old Charter, bringing together into a single law the 
existing provisions of the White Charter and Old Charter, 
published in the Municipal Code, Volume I, (1904), and 
with such new provisions as seemed advisable. This Special 
Charter did not materially change the structure of our city 
government. The immediate advantage gained was relief 
from having our Charter Law frequently amended at the 
request of other cities. 

As stated by Mr. Weller, this Special Charter, as amended, 
remained in force for twenty years, from January 1, 1908, 
until the City-Manager Charter went into effect, January 
I, 1928, as a Home Rule Law. 

It will be remembered that the Constitution of the State 
of New York was amended, in 1923, so as to grant to Cities 
the power to adopt, and amend, their own Local Laws. 
(Constitution, Article XII, Sections 2-7). 

These Constitutional sections, having been twice passed 
by the Legislature, were approved by the people at the 
polls, November 6, 1923. The new Constitutional amend- 
ment directed the Legislature to provide, by General Law, 
for carrying its provisions into effect. (Constitution, Article 


XII, Section 3). 
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Acting under this Constitutional authority the Legislature 
adopted Chapter 76, of the Consolidated Laws, entitled, 
City Home Rule Law, which became a law April 25, 1924. 
By this act the Legislature delegated to cities of the State 
of New York the power to adopt their own Local Laws, on 
the theory of home rule. In regard to Rochester’s Home 
Rule Charter, the Court of Appeals has said (Bareham v. 
City of Rochester, 246 N.Y. 240, p. 145): 


“The local law springs from the Home Rule statute, and that statute 
descends from the Constitution.” 


The story of our City Charter, from first to last, reflects 
the life of our people. Webster said of the Federal Consti- 
tution: “We can give up everything but our Constitution 
which is the sun of our system.”’ In a degree the City Char- 
ter is of like importance to our citizens. From this funda- 
mental law we can judge the city and make predictions as 
to our civic future. 


Perhaps there is no better way to end this paper than by 
quoting in conclusion the prophetic words of Jesse Hawley 
appearing in the 1827 Sketch referred to above: 


“We have seen our village, from a log hut or two, in the deep and 
lonely forest, rise like the work of magick, in a few years, to the form of 
a busy and populous city. We have seen the forest yielding to the fruitful 
field, and the fruitful field to streets crowded with commerce, and wharves 
covered with the merchandise of every nation. From a few adventurous 
settlers, braving the hardships and dangers of an untried wilderness, we 
now see a multitude of people enjoying all the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. The past is instructive, the future deeply interesting. Industry 
and enterprise, crowned by the blessing of a bountiful Providence, have 
effected what we see. What future achievements may not be accomplished 
by the same means? But a new element here enters into our calculations. 
It was the yielding forest and passive earth that have been hitherto regu- 
lated and subdued; our future prosperity depends on the tractability of a 
mass of mind, a host of mingling opinions, passions, virtues and vices, 
thrown together from every quarter of the globe. Shall it rise through 
years to come in moral and social order and beauty? Let each citizen 
answer for himself; each will have his share of agency in the event; but 
let it be remembered, that a new instrumentality must be at work. The 
means that have transformed the forest, will not act upon the mind. 
Education must be cherished; religion must be revered; luxury and vice 
must be abjured; our magistracy must feel the true interests of the citizens, 
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and must be supported in their efforts to promote every virtuous, and to 
suppress every corrupting influence. So doing, we are permitted to antic- 
ipate prosperity. The Providence that has blessed the early, will equally 
smile upon the latter exertions. We may be wise and honourable, good and 
great, if we labour for it by the appropriate means, and with a correspond- 
ing ardour. And the time has come, when, if we put forth no other energies 
than those which merely tend to property and wealth, they will only tend 
to demolish the fabrick they have reared and render our successors a 
monument of the vanity and folly of human expectations. But we look 
for better things. We reckon on a community enlightened enough to know 
the value of its blessings, and the way by which they must be secured. 
We look forward to this place at some distant day, as a flourishing city; 
flourishing not merely in wealth and power, but in knowledge and virtue, 
an honour and a blessing to sister cities around, and the home of a great 
people, enlightened and happy.” 


Epiror’s Nore: For a complete statement as to the provisions of the Old 
Charter and the White Charter, together with all Special and General 
Acts of the Legislature affecting Rochester, in force up to January 1, 1904, 
see Municipal Code of the City of Rochester, Volume One (1904); and for a 
codification of all Local Ordinances, Rules and Regulations in force, Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, see Municipal Code of the City of Rochester, Volume Two (1907). 

Both of these volumes were fully annotated, and Volume One was used 
as a basis for the preparation of the Special Charter of 1907, (L. 1907, 
Ch. 755). } ‘ 

The City of Rochester has published two editions of the 1907 Special 
Charter, (1908; 1917, including amendments). 
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The Iroquois 


in the Revolution 
By Georce H. Harris 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


~~ 


Epiror’s Note: Mrs. George H. Harris has discovered among the un- 
published manuscripts left by her husband, the late George H. Harris, an 
article on Zhe Iroquois in the Revolution. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Harris was our most distinguished student of 
the early Indian occupation of the Genesee Country. He was known as 
the “Pathfinder.” An appreciation of his life and work appears in Volume 
VI, Publication Fund Series, of The Rochester Historical Society, pages 
135-140. 

Any paper prepared by Mr. Harris is of significance and value, and The 
Rochester Historical Society is indebted to Mrs. George H. Harris for the 
contribution of the article published below. It is particularly pertinent 
in 1929, when the One Hundred Fiftieth Anniversary of the Sullivan- 
Clinton Campaign of 1779 was celebrated by the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts and New Hampshire, in a 
series of observances extending from June 15, to September 28, 1929. 


HEN the white man first entered the present 
State of New York, a Confederacy of Indian 
Nations occupied the greater part of its ter- 
ritory. 

For mutual convenience and protection they lived in com- 
munities, the members of a clan occupying one house; each 
family had, perhaps, its own apartment and fire, but when 
a new family desired a habitation, one end of the common 
building was extended for its use. These structures varied 
in length from forty to two hundred and fifty feet and con- 
tained from four to twenty fires. This form of dwelling was 
called Ga-no’-sote, or Longhouse, in contradistinction to the 
smaller dwellings or huts used by surrounding tribes; the 
peoples of these nations called themselves Ho-de’-no-sau-nee, 
or “People of the Longhouse.” 
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The Confederacy consisted of Five Nations bearing the 
following descriptive titles: Ga-ne-a’-ga-o-no’ or, People 
Possessors of the Flint; O-nun’-da-ga-o-no’, or People on the 
Hills; Nun-da’-wi-o-no’, or Great Hill People; O-na’-yote- 
ka-o-no’, or Granite People; Gwe-u’-gweh-o-no’, or People 
at the Mucky Land. 

In 1680, they were called by the French Goyogouens, On- 
nontagués, Onneiouts, Agniés, Sonnontouans. The modern 
English names are Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, Mohawks, 
and Senecas. They spoke dialects of the ancient Huron lan- 
guage, and were united by ties of blood and governed by a 
council of Sachems chosen by the several nations, yet each 
nation had distinct geographical bounds, and an independent 
existence. The Mohawks lived between the Mohawk and 
Hudson Rivers; the Oneidas, west of the Mohawks; the 
Onondagas, beyond the Oneidas, the Cayugas, westward to 
Seneca Lake, while the Senecas claimed the national territory 
west of the Cayugas. 

The Mohawk River and Lakes Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga 
and Seneca were included within the limits of the respective 
nations bearing those names. 

These nations likened their domains to a Long House 
covering its outmost limits; its eastern door at the Hudson, 
its western at the Genesee. Each nation was sheltered within 
its boundaries, even as were the families within its clan dwell- 
ing; hence they called their country Ho-de’-no-sau-nee-ga, or 
“Territory of the People of the Long House.” 

The French termed these people Iroquois; the Dutch, 
Maguas; and the English, the Five Nations. 

The Iroquois extended their territory by conquest until 
they claimed the country from the Hudson, west to Lake 
Huron, and from Lake Ontario to the Tennessee. 

About 1715, the Dus-ga’-o-weh-o-no’, or Shirt Wearing 
People, known as Tuscaroras, were driven out of North Caro- 
lina, and were permitted by the Iroquois to settle between the 
Onondagas and Oneidas, on Oneida territory. Thereafter the 
Confederacy was known as the “Six Nations of the Iroquois.” 

England and France long disputed the right to govern the 
Iroquois territory. England pushed slowly from the Atlantic 
seaboard westward, and France, firmly seated in Canada, 
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struggled to extend its domain to the Gulf of Mexico. Each 
tried to frustrate the other in occupation by erecting forts 
upon the Great Lakes and principal streams. The Iroquois, 
east of Canandaigua Lake, were the allies of the English; 
while those west inclined to the French. 

The French and Indian War continued ten years until, in 
1763, France, at the Treaty of Paris, relinquished her claim 
to Iroquois soil, and England assumed the right of juris- 
diction. 

During a treaty held at Johnson Hall in April, 1764, the 
English recognized the title of the Iroquois to all lands claim- 
ed by them in the Colony of New York, excepting a strip six 
miles wide along the Niagara reserved for government uses, 
with possession and control of the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers, the Great Lakes, and the continued occupation of 
Forts Oswego and Niagara. 

November §, 1768, a definite line of separation between 
the white and red men was fixed by formal agreement be- 
tween the British Crown and Colonies, and the Sachems of 
the Six Nations. This boundary was intended to be per- 
manent, and was known as, “The Line of Property.” 

Guy Johnson’s map of 1771 (published Publication Fund 
Series, Volume III, p. 78; Volume VII p.224) located the 
line of property, according to the treaty of 1768, and shows 
the principal Indian Trails of that day, though minor trails 
followed the lesser streams affording communication to the 
main trails from the Great Lakes to the Susquehanna, and 
the Ocean. 

A later continuation carried the Line of Property to the 
northward along the eastern border of the Oneida lands to 
the present village of Clayton, on the St. Lawrence. Al- 
though the French and English had long navigated the Great 
Lakes and built a line of military forts and trading posts from 
Quebec to the Mississippi, the interior of the Iroquois country 
west of the Line of Property, at the opening of the Revolu- 
tion, had never been surveyed and thoroughly explored by 
the white man. 

About 1735, William Johnson came from Ireland to the 
Mohawk Valley as agent for his uncle, Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren. In 1740, he built a residence three miles above the 
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present city of Amsterdam, but later, settled at Johnstown. 
Through the influence of his uncle he became British Agent 
of Indian Affairs. He associated familiarly with the Mohawks, 
assumed their dress and customs, took for his second wife an 
Indian girl, Molly Brant, and through force of will and 
official position acquired a powerful influence over the Six 
Nations. He accumulated a large estate, was commissioned 
Major-General, and in 1757, was made a Baron, thereafter 
being known as Sir William Johnson. After his death in 
1774, he was succeeded in his title and estate by his son, Sir 
John Johnson. 

The department of British Indian Affairs was organized 
with Guy Johnson, a nephew and son-in-law; Daniel Claus, 
also son-in-law of Sir William. John Butler, as Deputy Super- 
intendent; and Joseph Chew, Secretary. These men were in- 
fluential citizens of the Mohawk division of Tryon County, 
a tract in which were included the settlements west and south 
of Schenectady. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, these men adhered to 
the English Crown and employed every means at their com- 
mand to secure the Indians within the reach of their influence 
in the interest of the King. They were aided in their efforts 
by Thayendanegea, Joseph Brant, a brother of Molly Brant. 
By the generosity of Sir William Johnson he had been sent to 
England and educated, and at the time of Sir William’s death, 
had an important standing among his own people, the Cana- 
joharie Mohawks. 

The Indians did not respond to the English as they desired. 
Congress tried to induce them to remain neutral during the 
impending conflict. With few exceptions the Brothertowns, 
Tuscaroras, and scattering members of the other tribes, 
through the influence of Rev. Samson Occum, an educated 
Indian, and the Rev. Samuel Kirkland, Oneida missionary, 
continued friendly to the Americans. Little Abraham, Chief 
of the Lower Castle, of the Mohawks, refused to join the 
English, and the Johnson faction recognized Joseph Brant as 
the War Chief of the nation. 

The loyalists of the Mohawk Valley, becoming convinced 
of the strength and unity of the American Colonies, Guy 
Johnson sent messages to the Six Nations calling a council at 
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Oswego. He left Johnstown in May, 1775, with a body of 
armed white men and a band of Mohawks under Brant, and 
reached Ontario, June 17. A few days later, he held a con- 
ference with some fourteen hundred Indians, who, according 
to his official report, agreed to enter the service of the King; 
the Indians themselves reported that Johnson simply re- 
quested them not to take part in the coming war. From 
Oswego, Johnson went to Montreal and established his 
Mohawks in camp on the Island. 

Sir Guy Carlton, commanding the British forces, pledged 
his word to Joseph Brant that if the Mohawks would abandon 
their homes and join the forces of the King, at the close of the 
war, they should be restored to their former condition. His 
pledge was accepted, the Mohawks became wanderers, and 
soon after, Brant led his followers against his former friends 
in New York. 

Sir John Johnson continued to reside at Johnstown, and on 
December g, 1775, Congress advised the Tryon County Com- 
mittee not to molest him as long as he remained inactive, but 
Sir John was then secretly organizing a band of royalists and 
Indians for the King’s service; he gathered about him a large 
number of loyalists, and in other ways manifested his in- 
tention to defeat the plans of Congress; therefore, in January, 
1776, General Schuyler placed him under arrest. 

After considerable correspondence, Sir John pledged his 
word not to engage in any acts inimical to the American cause 
and was released on parole. In May, 1776, he fled to Canada 
with several hundred followers. He received a commission in 
the British service, organized a regiment mainly from the 
Tory refugees of New York, officially termed the “King’s 
Royal Regiment of New York,” but unofficially known as 
“Johnson’s Greens.” 

In the fall of 1775, John Butler was sent to Niagara as 
Deputy Superintendent of Indian Affairs. In September, 
1776, he called a council of all Indian nations at Niagara, that 
post being commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Caldwell of 
the “King’s Foot,” or 8th Regiment of regular troops. The 
Indians attending the council claimed to represent most of 
the western nations, with Squakies, Delawares, Connoys, 
and Nanticokes. The last four were captive allies of the 
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Iroquois, and there were but one Oneida and one Tuscarora 
present, each as a spy of the Americans. From all the tribes 
assembled Butler could induce but fifty Iroquois and fifty of 
the back nations’ warriors to enlist. 

As the war progressed, it became evident that the lower 
St. Lawrence was not practical as a base for operations 
against the American borders. It exiled the Iroquois from 
their own territory, and the western tribes refused to go to 
Montreal for supplies. English vessels had long sailed the 
blue waters of Lake Ontario, and troops and stores could be 
transported to the British posts upon the Lakes, from the 
shores of which the paths ran through the forests to the rear 
of the American settlements. By making Fort Niagara, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River, the center of Indian military 
movements, the Iroquois would be on their own soil, the 
western and northern Indians could be concentrated at a 
depot of supplies, and attacks upon the American settlement, 
made from the cover of the wilderness. These considerations 
induced the English authorities to make Fort Niagara the 
great British stronghold of the interior. 

Early in the summer of 1777, Brant and his Mohawks 
sailed to Oswego, took the main trail westward through the 
Cayuga and Seneca towns, crossed Lake Erie at Buffalo 
Creek, proceeded down the Niagara, crossed to the east side, 
and established a settlement a little south of Fort Niagara. 

The same season Guy Johnson held a second council with 
the Indians at Oswego; rich presents were given to the war- 
riors, who soon after were drawn into the siege of Fort Stan- 
wix, where their loss was heavy. 

From that time on, the Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas 
entered into the war, with their revengeful natures stirred to 
their depths. 

The same fall, Deputy Superintendent Butler, with a 
nucleus of fifty men detached from the “Johnson’s Greens,” 
organized a battalion at Niagara, afterward known and 
feared as ‘‘Butler’s Rangers,” of which he became Lieuten- 
ant Colonel commanding. He located their barracks on the 
west side of the Niagara, and a settlement of Tory refugees 
grew up known as “Butlerburg.” In due time the other 
Indian nations followed the Mohawks to Niagara, several 
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Indians villages sprung up in that locality and the council- 
fires of the Six Nations were removed from Onondaga to the 
plains of Niagara. 

To induce the Indians to take the war-path, the British 
offered a reward for Yankee scalps, and prisoners delivered 
at Fort Niagara. Sometimes a war-party of several hundred 
Indians under a noted chief, and accompanied by a force of 
troops, would traverse the trails of the wilderness three 
hundred miles, to reach some point of attack. Several trails 
ran between Niagara and the Genesee River, but the one 
most often followed ran from present Lewiston to Fort 
Schlosser, to Buffalo Creek, thence to the Seneca Castle on 
the middle Genesee. From this point, trails ran east to the 
Hudson, and south to the head water-courses forming the 
Susquehanna and Allegheny Rivers. Following the concen- 
tration of troops at Niagara, the British-Indian forces be- 
came very aggressive, and the record of their forays was un- 
equaled by that of any other year of the war. 

In retaliation, Congress ordered the destruction of the 
hostile tribes. In 1779, General John Sullivan invaded the 
territory of the Six Nations, leaving Wyoming in Pennsyl- 
vania with an army of four thousand men. Proceeding along 
the Susquehanna and Chemung Rivers, the army destroyed 
the towns on the route, and at Newtown, near the present 
city of Elmira, encountered and defeated the British and 
Indians under Colonel John Butler and Joseph Brant. Fol- 
lowing the fleeing enemy, the American Army destroyed the 
Indian towns and crops along Seneca Lake, including Ga- 
nun-di-sa-ga, near the present site of Geneva. On reaching 
the foot of Canandaigua Lake, Butler took the northern 
trail to Ga-no’wau-ges, a Seneca village on the west side of 
the Genesee, two miles from the present village of Avon on 
direct route to Fort Niagara. 

General Sullivan took the southern trail from Canandaigua 
across the north end of Honeoye and Hemlock Lakes, turned 
south-west, and on the evening of September 12, encamped 
about two miles from the head of Conesus Lake. While it 
was well known that they were near the principal town of 
the western Senecas, a question arose as to the exact location 
of the village. Maps in the possession of General Sullivan 
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placed the Genesee Castle east of the river, but the Indian 
guides declared it to be on the western side. In order to 
decide the matter Lieutenant Thomas Boyd was ordered to 
select a few men, and attempt the discovery of the Castle 
during the night, and the nearest route thereto. Boyd selected 
twenty-six men and set out upon his mission. 

During the old French War the great village of the western 
Senecas was located east of the Genesee, and south of a 
stream now called Fall Brook, a mile and a half south-west 
of the present village of Geneseo. About the close of that 
war, the inhabitants began moving to the west side of the 
river, and at the time of Sullivan’s invasion, the town con- 
sisted of one hundred twenty-eight houses scattered over the 
flats some distance east of the present village of Cuylerville. 
It was surrounded by orchards and hundreds of acres of 
cultivated fields. This was the granary of the western allies 
of the British King. 

From the place where the American Army was encamped, 
the Indian trail crossed the inlet of Conesus Lake, ran west 
about seven miles to a small Indian town on the east side of 
the River, crossed the flat and the Genesee at the foot of 
what is called Squakie Hill, passed over the table-land and 
turned down the Valley to Genesee Castle. 

Boyd followed the trail in the darkness to the small town 
above mentioned, Gath-seg-yo-ha-le. He reached that point 
at daylight and found the place deserted. A little later on, 
one of his men shot an Indian, and the scouting party started 
on its return to meet the army. 

When Butler and Brant arrived in Ga-no’-wau-ges they 
met re-inforcements from Niagara and decided to resist 
Sullivan’s advance. Leaving Ga-no’-wau-ges on September 
12, 1789, they marched up the west side of the Genesee River 
to Genesee Castle, thence to the south-west end of Conesus 
Lake, and during the night concealed their forces on the 
trail west of the inlet to Conesus, intending to surprise the 
Americans on their march in the morning. The British and 
Indians had no knowledge of Boyd’s scouting party, which, 
on its return in the morning, ran upon five Indians, two of 
whom they killed. The other three ran directly into the 
ambush followed by the scouts. Hearing firing and seeing 
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Boyd’s men, the Indians supposed Sullivan had attacked 
their rear. Rising in overwhelming numbers, they killed 
nearly all of Boyd’s men, and Lieutenant Boyd and Sergeant 
Parker were taken prisoners. The conflict aroused Sullivan, 
and his light troops advanced. The enemy retreated, taking 
Boyd and Parker with them to the Genesee Castle. 

It is a tradition that Boyd, who knew Brant was a Free- 
mason, appealed to the Chief as a brother Mason for pro- 
tection, which was promised. Brant was soon called out of 
camp, and Colonel John Butler, who, with the other British 
officers, was sitting on a log at the entrance of the village 
ordered the American brought before him. The prisoners 
were questioned and, refusing to answer, Colonel Butler 
turned them over to the Indians for torture. 

The most frightful tortures that savage natures could in- 
vent were inflicted on these unfortunate men. When a cry was 
raised that the Americans were coming, the savages ended 
their sufferings and fled toward Niagara. As the foremost 
platoon entered the town, Elnathan Perry stumbled over 
Boyd’s body. 

Sullivan’s troops destroyed everything in and about the 
village, and then turned their faces toward the return march, 
leaving ruin and desolation along their line. Before resuming 
their homeward journey Boyd’s companions buried the re- 
mains of their comrades at the junction of two small creeks, 
a few rods from the place of torture. 

Forty-two Indian towns were destroyed in all; but Ga- 
no’-wau-ges, twelve miles north of Genesee Castle, some 
lesser villages between the Genesee and Niagara Rivers, 
several towns on the upper Genesee, and the Iroquois settle- 
ments at Niagara escaped destruction. 

Following the departure of Sullivan, the homeless Iroquois 
sought protection and subsistence at Niagara. Guy Johnson 
found himself forced to provide for two thousand six hundred 
and twenty-eight homeless Indians. The winter of 1779- 
1780 was unusually severe; the savages were unable to hunt, 
and the great expense entailed upon the British to support so 
large a number incited Johnson to extraordinary exertions. 
He bent his energies to render his forest allies self-supporting, 
and to provide employment for the warriors by various 
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excursions. Early in 1780, he began the work of locating the 
Iroquois in new settlements on Buffalo, Tonawanda and 
Cattaraugus Creeks, Lake Erie, and the Allegheny and Ohio 
Rivers. 

Hundreds returned to the Genesee River, and near the 
ruins of the old Genesee Castle, the former inhabitants 
built a new village. 

Considering the location of the old village unlucky, they 
rebuilt farther west along the base of the hill, giving it the 
name De-o-nun’-di-gi-a, “Where the hill is near;” the 
principal chief, Si-gwa’-ah-doh-gwih, was commonly known 
as Little Beard, and the whites soon applied the name to the 
town; it was thereafter known as “Little Beard’s Town.” 
Several other towns, each under a distinguished chief, also 
grew up within a few miles of old Genesee Castle, and on the 
upper river. By May, 1780, the Indians were all located. 
Small detachments of troops were stationed at each of these 
places and war-parties went out directly from the Genesee. 

By the first of June, Johnson had eight hundred and thirty- 
six savages again ranging the borders of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. 


Epiror’s Note: For other accounts, see Sudlivan’s Campaign, by 
Simon L, Adler, (Pub. Fund Series, Vol. III, pp. 93-109); also History of 
Livingston County, by Lockwood R. Doty (pp. 138-178; 369-387); History 
of Sullivan’s Campaign, by A. Tiffany Norton, (Lima, 1879); Notices of 
Sullivan’s Campaign, by Henry O'Reilly, (Rochester, 1842); Yournals of 
the Military Expedition of Major General fohn Sullivan, (New York State 
Publication, 1887); 4n Episode of the Sullivan Campaign and its Sequel, 
by Mary Cheney Elwood, (Rochester, 1904); New Sources on the Sullivan- 
Clinton Campaign in 1779 (The Quarterly Journal of the New York State 
Historical Association, July, 1929, pp. 185-224). This article displaces the 
earlier designations of “Indian Expedition,” and “Sullivan Expedition,” 
by the more accurate phrase, “The Sullivan-Clinton Campaign.” The old 
interpretation viewed the “Expedition” as a punitive drive, only. The new 
interpretation of Dr. Alexander C. Flick, and associated scholars, as set 
forth in the Quarterly Journal, is much more comprehensive, involving a 
campaign for the extension westward of the dominion of the United States: 
“Not many leaders of 1779 saw the great prize, but Washington, the 
seer, did.” 

See also, Te Sullivan-Clinton Campaign in 1779. Chronology and Selected 
Documents, Prepared by the New York State Division of Archives and His- 


tory, in connection with the Sesquicentennial of the American Revolution. 
(Albany, 1929). 
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ISTORY rightly interpreted is an illuminating 
commentary on human nature. Analyzed, every 

historic episode will be found to be the response 

of groups of men to the needs and desires of the 

race. History is thus reduced to a simple formula which 
may be stated somewhat as follows: ist, A given set of 
conditions; 2d, A group or race determined upon a certain 
course, either offensive or defensive; 3d, Elements and 
factors resisting organized group-will; 4th, A clash of this 
group-will with dangerous opposition; and, 5th, The drama 
of conflict, testing the moral energy and resources of each 
opposing factor. Out of this comes the historic achieve- 
ment which we recognize as the beginning of a new align- 
ment. The will of a group has been established, and, there- 
after, the desires and hopes of the defeated opposition must 
be governed by the conditions imposed by the victorious group. 
Little can be learned, even with such an analysis, unless 
we understand thoroughly the initial conditions precipitating 
the conflict. If a moral lesson is to be drawn, we must also 
know how right and how wrong each group has been, judged 
in the light of universal ethics. We must ask how much we 
have understood and how much we have misunderstood of 
our opponents, and finally we must divest ourselves of the 
prejudice that our enemies are always totally wrong and 
ourselves completely righteous. Such, it is recognized, 1s the 
course of propaganda that seeks to sting the race or group- 
will into action; but history cannot be properly interpreted 
by prejudice. We must have all the facts and make our in- 
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terpretation when our heads are cooler and our hearts are 
free from the intoxication of zealottry.. We must be as free 
to admit our own shortcomings as we are to find them in 
our opponents. 
When France in the early 17th Century sent her ships to 
the New World filled with men commissioned to create a 
new empire, it was discovered that the Laurentian Basin, 
far from being a region without inhabitants, was one popu- 
lated by powerful groups. To the north of the river and of 
the inland seas were the tribes of Huron or Ouendat people; 
to the south were the Five Nations of the Iroquois. Both 
Huron and Iroquois, though of the same racial stock and 
same basic language, were mortal enemies. French fur- 
traders learned from the Ouendat that the Iroquois, (On- 
gweh-Oweh) south of Lake Ontario, would not look upon 
invasion with pleasure and that, if the French wished the 
help and friendship of the Ouendat people, French soldiers 
ought to help them in a projected war-party against the 
branch of the Five Nations farthest east. The Ouendat in- 
vitation was accepted, and the French took along their 
guns, as the Ouendat expected. A clash occurred on July 
30, 1609, on the shores of Lake Champlain near the present 
site of Ticonderoga. To the numerous Huron people this 
marked the alliance of the French with the aboriginal power 
of the north. To them it meant the destruction of the 
Iroquois, or at least the beginning of a state of affairs that 
would weaken and intimidate all the Iroquois people. The 
French had fire-arms, and as yet the Iroquois had none. 
Back of the hostility of the Huron and Iroquois lay an 
enmity born of an ancient schism. There was mutual 
jealousy and suspicion. Growing out of inter-tribal conflict 
and the clash of tribal interests, came the formation of a 
covenant of peace between five Iroquois nations dwelling 
south of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence. The League of 
the Five Nations banded them together to live in peace and 
to discourage war. A government, denominated “The Great 
Law,” was formed with forty-nine civil councilors. 
Prominent among the founders of the League were Hai- 
yowentha, Dekanawideh and Djigonsaseh. The first was 
the Spokesman, the second the Law Giver, and the third 
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was a woman known as “the Mother of Nations.’’ These 
three were determined that all Ongweh-Oweh people should 
unite and be at peace. All tribes and nations speaking the 
common tongue were invited to sit beneath the wide-spread- 
ing branches of the “Tree of Peace.” The original League 
endeavored in every way to bring into the Union the Erie, 
the Neutral, the Wenroe and the several groups of Ouendat 
or Huron. Though these tribes were highly organized, and 
enjoyed much of the same form of local government as did 
the Five Nations, they failed to understand that a confeder- 
ation would be to their advantage. 

Without other help the League of the Iroquois took its 
place among the several leagues of native Americans. In 
some way it developed a rare spirit and a type of racial pride 
that brought about a crystallization of the group-will. It 
re-codified the old laws of custom and added new features; 
it established a biennial council; it gave to the women the 
right of nomination and recall; it carried on a social and 
trade interchange between the brother tribes; and cemented 
friendship by establishing identical clans or heraldic families 
common to all the five nations. Far from being a nomadic 
people who wandered hither and yon, the Iroquois had 
established villages and towns. More than this, they had 
villages in which captives and outer groups might live until 
they learned the ways of the Iroquois themselves. Such was 
Gandagaree near Gandagaro on the present Boughton Hill. 

The religious leaders of the people taught the necessity of 
knowing the will of the Great Spirit, but not one ever deigned 
to order him to do this or that. Their religion taught rather 
the need of a thankful heart and of expressing gratitude in 
a practical way. They believed that the soil no less than 
the air belonged to all mankind and that land could no 
more be sold than lakes or clouds. Only the right of occu- 
pancy could be a matter of question. The common neces- 
sities of life were construed as common rights to be shared 
by all. No stranger ever lacked for food, shelter or raiment 
when afar from home in another settlement. Jails were 
unknown, for criminals were either banished or sent away 
for a year and bidden to return for execution. If they re- 
turned to be executed, they were buried with customary 
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honor, but if not, their names were stricken in disgrace 
from the list held by the nameholders. The aged and the 
orphaned all had homes and those who attended them with 
loving care. 

The Iroquois were a religious people who believed in a 
Great Spirit whom they called Ha-wen-i-u. At times he 
was called the ‘Good Mind,” because his opponent was 
called the “Evil Mind.” There were many subordinate 
spirits who presided over destiny, and these might be in- 
voked to alter the course of events, but the Great Spirit 
was thought to be so kind and gracious that he would care 
for his people and protect them without asking. It was only 
deemed necessary to offer thanks, thus making the old 
Iroquois religion a continuous doxology, in which they 
literally thanked Him for every class of blessings. They 
believed that all created things were endowed with life and 
feeling. They called Earth, mother, and the Sun, father. 
The corn plant was one of the three sisters of sustenance, 
and her spirit hovered in every particle of corn whether 
leaf or kernel. It was a mortal sin to burn corn. Only the 
most vicious and God-hating of men could possibly burn the 
flesh of the Corn Maiden, unless for actual food. One of 
their most beautiful legends told of this Corn Maiden who 
brought life to man as the gift of Earth and Sun. 

The Great Law of Peace, that was held supreme, was 
perhaps the most complete ever devised for the government 
of a stone-age people. It gave the people freedom, it as- 
sured a government of the most able and virtuous, it auto- 
matically deposed any civil ruler who went to war and it 
provided against the self-election of despots, either of the 
constituent nations or of the Great League. The fatal 
weakness of this government was that it had no permanent 
head and no means of enforcing the edicts of the council. 
Moral suasion and social pressure were relied upon, with the 
usual results among frail humanity. 

The whole confederacy of the Five Nations was dedicated 
to peace; and the government itself, except under special 
conditions, could not declare war. Uniformly the Women’s 
Council voted for peace, and neither tradition nor history 
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ean any instance in which the women agreed to war- 
are. 

The freedom of the individual was a dangerous thing. It 
gave any warrior of strong personality the right to gather 
a group of others about him and to march forth to battle 
with an enemy, real or assumed. The presiding Sachem 
might plead, but if the self-appointed war-captain was de- 
termined to go forth, the civil chief could not restrain him. 
It is highly probable that no raid or foray of the Iroquois in 
Colonial times ever was authorized by the Iroqouis govern- 
ment. All the expeditions were unauthorized and illegal. 
_ In many instances war-parties were conducted for the pur- 
pose of taking captives who might replace friends and 
relatives who had been killed by enemies. There was a 
strange belief that the spirit of a slain person suffered tor- 
ment during its process of birth into the celestial world. 
Only by transferring suffering to another person could this 
agony of birth be assuaged. It was the old belief that a 
_ scapegoat substitute, by torture, could redeem the soul of 
the dead. Perhaps most historic religions have had this 
belief in one form or another. 

By some the Iroquois have been accused of cannibalism, 
and it may be true that remotely, as among Europeans, this 
was practised, but by the time of Hiawatha the custom had 
been expunged. As with Europeans, however, ceremonial 
flesh-eating and blood-drinking remained. As the Persians 
ate the heart of Leonidas, so the Iroquois for precisely the 
same reason practised ceremonial anthropophagy. It was 
thought that by tasting the blood of the slain enemy, if he 
had been exceedingly brave, this bravery and stoicism would 
be transferred to the one who took of his flesh and drank his 
blood. The whole idea, repulsive as it is, was common among 
the peoples of Asia Minor, and parts of Europe for many 
centuries, and was current, in Roman times, among those 
who followed the Persian religion of Mithra, whose flesh and 
blood were simulated in a ceremonial sacrament. 

Such, in brief, were some of the customs and beliefs of the 
Iroquois upon whom the French made war to please their 
Huron allies. It was not long before these same Iroquois 
girded their loins for reprisal, and, to make sure of success, 
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they made friends with another European power, Great 
Britain. Before such an alliance had been consummated, 
however, the Iroquois had obtained guns. By adroit move- 
ments, and a matchless forest diplomacy, they had destroyed 
most of their red enemies. The Neutral, the Erie and the 
Huron all fell before the fury of Iroquois warriors who, ignor- 
ing the counsel of their elders, threw themselves upon the 
enemy and reduced them to broken, captive bands. During 
the last quarter of the 17th Century, French power and hopes 
were sorely threatened and well-nigh blasted by Iroquois 
fury. At the end of the first half of the next century it had 
been broken completely. The Iroquois liked the French 
personally, but disliked the French policy; they disliked the 
British, generally speaking, but they found that they could 
rely upon British promises, at least most of them. 

The appointment of Sir William Johnson as Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs cemented the loyalty of the Iroquois to 
the British, and gave them a white man of strong character 
and unusual qualities with whom to deal. Britain was per- 
sonified in Sir William. Under his leadership the French 
were crushed, and Niagara captured from the Joncaires. 
With Iroquois allies this region was saved for an English- 
speaking people. The red allies of Britain had turned the 
tide. And in this rapidly moving picture there looms the 
figure of Joseph Brant, the Mohawk Chief, whose sister was 
Sir William’s forest-wife. 

Brant was an ingenious and resourceful man and, under 
the circumstances, handled his Indian troops in a masterly 
fashion; for they disliked discipline and chafed under re- 
straint. Brant was highly regarded by all the Indians and 
served as an interpreter of each race to the other. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Iroquois were friendly 
to the British and loyal to Johnson, some of the settlers and 
colonists raided Indian villages, murdered Indian women and 
children, shot old and friendly people, and robbed Indian 
canoes wherever possible. The Iroquois held their peace and 
called upon Sir William to stop the raids of border ruffians. 
Even a treaty did not restrain these outrages, and six months 
after the Fort Stanwix treaty of 1768, Sir William found it 
necessary to journey to Kanadesaga to get full particulars of 
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Reproduction of an engraving made by A. Dick, from the original painting by 
George Romney, in the collection of the Right Honorable, the Earl of Warwick. 
This painting is now in the National Gallery, Ottawa, Canada. 
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the murderous raids of the whites upon the Indians. Hither 
came the Ohio Senecas to tell of their grievances and of the 
innumerable frauds practised upon them. The proof being 
taken, Sir William returned to his Mohawk Valley home full 
of indignation. In his report to the Earl of Hillsborough he 
wrote that even upon his journey home he was overtaken 
with the news of the murder of an inoffensive Seneca lad who 
was fired upon by some frontiersmen on the Susquehanna. 
The murder was all the more inexcusable since the father of 
the youth and the whole family were zealous partizans of the 
English settlers. Johnson recited a long list of murders by 
border whites, and mentions a murderous attack upon Cal- 
lender, a trader on his way to Fort Pitt. His assailants were 
thirty white men dressed as Indians. It seemed to be a 
common practise for white men dressed as Indians to make 
attacks, loot canoes and pack-horses, and shift the blame 
upon innocent Indians. 

It may be charged that the overt acts of border ruffians do 
not fairly represent the true character of the more law-abid- 
ing colonists, and that unprincipled frontiersmen were but 
the recruits of the criminal class of Europe lured or exiled to 
America. To a large extent this is undoubtedly true. Un- 
fortunately, however, the fears of the Indians once aroused 
did not discriminate and all settlers were regarded as danger- 
ous and apt to be hostile. On the other hand, the settler 
seldom knew that raids of Indians were unauthorized forays 
of impetuous young warriors thirsting for excitement and 
burning with revenge. They had little opportunity to know 
that no national council of civil chiefs ever sanctioned a war 
party or murderous raid against settlements. The civil 
rulers, the Women’s Council and all the more sober minds 
among the Iroquois sought to restrain the rougher element 
among the young braves. Not a single Iroquois sachem with 
a right to a seat in the National or Confederate Council ever 
participated in a raid against the white colonists, a fact that 
may be verified by consulting Morgan’s account of the 
“League of the Iroquois.” 

The depredations and murders of the border ruffians alarm- 
ed the King, who immediately instructed his colonial gover- 
nors to take steps to prevent further outrages. And yet, 
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murderous attacks upon Indians continued, Johnson later 
reporting to Earl Dartmouth: “My negotiations with the 
Senecas were interrupted by intelligence that a certain Mr. 
Cresap, an inhabitant of Virginia, had murdered forty 
Indians on the Ohio, for the most part of the Six Nations.” 
Sir William did his best to control the white settlers and to 
calm the fears of the Indians. As the situation became more 
acute, he took every possible step to bring about a better 
understanding between the native and the settler. His 
whole life as an officer of the Crown was devoted to protect- 
ing the interests of his red allies and righting their grievances. 
The Indians idolized him and in his last council with them, 
just before the outbreak of the Revolution, he cautioned his 
brother-in-law, Joseph Brant to control his people. His 
dying words were: “Joseph, control your people, control 
your people. I am going away.” 

One of the softening influences in border life was religion. 
The Mohawk Indians had been under the influence of the 
Anglican missionaries for a number of years before the 
Revolution. Earlier they had received instruction from the 
Jesuit fathers. They knew something of the white man’s 
religion, and at the end of all their prayers they included a 
petition for the King of Great Britain. Another missionary 
had labored among the Tuscaroras and Oneidas, but with 
different methods. He was Rev. Samuel Kirkland, a Con- 
gregationalist. His liberal Calvinism was strong with the 
plea for liberty and for freedom from overlords. He told 
dusky congregations about the struggle of the Colonists, and 
convinced them in spite of the fact that Christianized Indians 
had been repeatedly killed by settlers, even when on their 
knees in church, as in the instances of Gnaddenhutten, Ohio, 
and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Then came the Revolution. The Colonists rose in arms 
against the British Government and declared independence. 
It was inevitable that America should be free and inde- 
pendent of the mother country. Our story, however, does 
not concern the merits of this, great as these merits are. We 
are rather concerned with the question of which party the 
Iroquois will choose to help, and which they will fight against. 
Will the Indians cling to their ancient friends, the people 
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whom Sir William taught them to respect and lean upon? 
Can it be possible that they will forget their prayers for the 
King? Can it be possible that they will fail the admonitions 
of Joseph Brant? Let us reverse the inquiry: Is it humanly 
possible that these Indians will rush to the aid of the settlers 
who harmed them so much, and repudiate the powers that 
protected them? 

There was a division of opinion, the people of the Iroquois 
League could not agree, though the women loudly demanded 
neutrality and peace. To this the young warriors would not 
listen. A fight was on, and their friends were involved. 

The League of the Iroquois became hopelessly divided, 
for the friends of Sir William and Joseph Brant pledged 
themselves to the service of the King. Mohawk, Onondaga, 
Cayuga and Seneca, with few exceptions, believed that the 
ancient pledge held good. Not so, however, was the re- 
sponse of the Oneida and Tuscarora people. Kirkland had 
taught them other things, and they understood in a measure 
the great principle at stake. They pledged their allegiance 
to the cause of the Colonists, and brought with them the 
support of the Munsees, Brothertowns, and Stockbridges, 
these being kinsfolk of the Mahikans of the Hudson River 
region who were with Washington. 

With the Indians who served the British were the Tory 
Rangers, hardy scouts and seasoned woodsmen. Joseph 
Brant and his Indian warriors were under Ranger command. 
The story of their part on the border has been told frequently, 
and it is to be presumed that the Indians did not forget to 
revenge their own grievances. Warfare on the border had 
few redeeming features and the Indians in many instances 
were as merciless as the whites had been and still were. Each 
took scalps whenever they could. Some Revolutionary 
scouts were famous for the number of Indian scalps they 
took. War in those days was grim business in which even 
the European with his veneer of civilization often forgot his 
better teaching. 

The American Revolutionary War dragged on with little 
advantage to the Colonists. The British, with headquarters 
at Niagara, were holding the western frontier, and outfitting 
both Indians and Rangers from that post. Niagara was the 
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key to Canada and commanded the shipping on the Lakes. 
It was a stronghold back of the linés to which Tory and 
Indian might flee when sorely pressed, but it had the dis- 
advantage of being far from the eastern and southern battle 
front. It had, however, the advantage of being a base of 
operations and outfitting for bloody raids against the fringe 
of American revolutionary settlements in the Schoharie and 
Wyoming valleys. In 1778, Brant and Butler burned many 
of the outlying dwellings and several villages, notably Cherry 
Valley, where a massacre took place, rivaling the destruction 
of the Mohawk towns by the patriots. 

The fury of the Tory and Indian raids of 1778, gave Con- 
gress much concern, and moved the Provincial Legislature 
of New York to consider means for capturing Joseph Brant, 
though it had allowed Walter Butler, his superior officer, to 
escape from Albany. Niagara loomed as a source of in- 
creasing difficulty. It was fed to a large extent by the Indians 
whose crops in the Genesee Country were normally sufficient. 
In 1778, however, there had been a shortage which led the 
British, in the spring of 1779, to encourage large plantings. 
With more food, British Niagara would be an even more 
powerful threat. 

The keen mind of George Washington quickly perceived 
this situation. The Colonists had become somewhat dis- 
couraged, and an effective stroke was needed to arouse 
drooping spirits. As a stroke of military strategy nothing, 
at the time, could equal a blow directed at the Indian allies 
of the British and a gesture toward Niagara. Early in the 
spring of 1779, Washington planned a campaign against the 
Six Nations, or at least such part of them as was attached to 
the service of the British. Refused by General Gates, the 
command of this expedition fell to General John Sullivan, 
a New Hampshire lawyer, who had failed in a previous cam- 
paign, but not through lack of ability or zeal. 

It is not a part of this paper to outline the story of Sulli- 
van’s Campaign but rather to make an interpretation and 
analysis. Suffice to say that after many difficulties General 
Sullivan began his march. His troops comprising four bri- 
gades numbered about 4,000 officers and men. It was one of 
the largest Revolutionary forces ever assembled, and certainly 
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the largest ever thrown against the interior Indians who, with 
their Tory allies, numbered in all probability less than 2,000. 

Sullivan’s orders were to destroy everything that con- 
tributed to the support of the enemy. Obeying instructions, 
he drove the enemy before him, burned Indian towns and 
hamlets to the number of forty, and sent both Tories and 
Indians fleeing to Niagara. Cornfields were cut, grain de- 
stroyed, orchards cut down, and numerous fields and gardens 
devastated. After having burned Kanadesaga and Canan- 
daigua he brought his troops to the outlet of Conesus, near 
which the Groveland Ambuscade occurred, leading to the 
capture of Lieutenant Thomas Boyd and Sergeant Michael 
Parker. This skirmish was unexpected and spoiled the plans 
of both Tories and Patriots. By it, however, the American 
troops were saved from an ambush which would have cost 
many lives. 

The Indians were plainly terrified at the rapidity and 
effectiveness with which they had been dispossessed and 
driven out. Their Tory allies were not able to do more than 
direct their flight, and after Newtown showed little resistance 
to the American Army. All along the line of march they 
witnessed the destruction of their treasures, and the scalping 
of their dead and wounded by American scouts, notably by 
the notorious Timothy Murphy. It was Murphy who had 
thirty-three Indian scalps on his belt when the ambush oc- 
curred, and it was fortunate for him to have escaped the fate 
that awaited Boyd and Parker. The Senecas and Hadi- 
squawkie villagers were further enraged by the killing of 
non-combatants and the peaceful old chief who was met 
coming out from the Canaseraga village when Boyd’s party 
approached. They had news of the skinning of their friends 
by American soldiers to obtain human leather, but in the 
light of previous experiences were not astonished by such 
practices. They themselves were cruel but had never skin- 
ned white men to make garments. 

The story of the torture of Boyd and Parker often has been 
told, but never explained. It seemed an act of wanton fury 
and as savage as the torture of Christians in Europe who 
failed to agree with the national churches. The torture episode 
also may be interpreted in a religious light. 
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As we have said previously, it was believed that the death 
of a friend or relative by enemies makes painful the passage 
to the heaven world. The religion of the Sun God decreed 
that to save the soul of the tribesman a sacrifice must be 
offered by which the pain of the celestial birth might be 
transferred to the enemy sacrificed. How else then could 
the souls of the slain be made happy? How else could the 
Sun God be assured that the destruction of the fields of corn 
and the orchards was not countenanced by the Indian people? 
Similar sacrifice was common to the parent religions that 
gave rise to Christianity and was not unique among the 
native Americans. Little wonder, then, that Little Beard dis- 
regarding the admonitions of Joseph Brant, in savage fury, 
and fearful that the misfortunes of his people should not be 
answered to the powers above, gave the captives as an offer- 
ing to Endeka Gaakwa that he might smile once more. 

Sullivan believed his expedition a success and thought that 
he had destroyed every Indian settlement. The great town of 
Little Beard was in ashes, but just below on the same side of 
the river at the beginning of the Niagara trail lay Canawau- 
gus, filled with refugees, and undiscovered by Sullivan’s 
troops. Something was left. 

Sullivan and his Army returned, avoiding a further trek 
to Niagara, whither most of the Indians and Tories had fled. 
It had been his original intention to meet Brodhead and 
join forces with him in an attack on the Niagara stronghold, 
but the flight of the Indians made this unnecessary. The 
Indians and white refugees would create enough embarrass- 
ment in the already harassed colony and draw heavily upon 
the limited food supply. Sullivan, therefore, returned to 
his base, and soon resigned his commission. He had con- 
ducted a masterly campaign, carried out his instructions, 
and returned with only slight losses. His task had been an 
unusual one and fraught with great danger, yet he met every 
situation and returned victorious. There can be no question 
of this. Sullivan’s success was widely heralded and did much 
to rouse the fading spirits of the Patriots. Besides devastat- 
ing a great area valuable to the enemy, it threw the Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, Seneca, and Mohawk people out of their 
normal range and made their land desolate. Hundreds 
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starved that winter, just as many had perished in the frenzied 

flight from the boom of Sullivan’s cannon. The Colonists re- 
joiced that the Indians who had burned their towns and 
killed their frontier settlers had been terribly chastised. 

When Springtime came again the refugee Indians returned 
to their charred towns and embered fields. All about them 
were the crushed and bleached bones of their people. Death 
had stalked abroad and left its prey to wolves and winter 
snows. The Iroquois were sullen and filled with a desire for 
revenge. This was their land and it was holy with their 
traditions. This was their reward for cleaving to their 
friends, but of that, as yet, they made no complaint. All was 
not yet lost, they saw. Most of them had escaped the sword 
and musket; “the hornets,” they said, “were yet at large.” 
It now remained for the hornets to sting. 

It has been said often that the power of the Iroquois was 
broken by Sullivan’s raid and that they never recovered. 
This is not entirely true, for several flourishing towns had 
escaped and there were buried food supplies. Hamlets were 
not difficult to rebuild, and tribal life soon became normal. . 

Winter had hardly passed before Brant attacked Harpers- 
field, emulating the earlier attack on German Flats. In 
May, Johnson and his Rangers, with the Indian allies, at- 
tacked the settlements on the Mohawk River. Raid after 
raid terrified the border settlements, but there was only 
feeble resistance. The report of Indian operations against 
American strongholds and villages up to June, 1780, shows 
that there were numerous engagements, all having “been 
effected without acts of cruelty.” Early in August, 1780, 
Brant attacked Canajoharie, and a month later the Schoharie 
Valley was invaded by the Rangers. The raid of Cornplanter 
into the Mohawk Valley followed, all demonstrating that the 
expedition of Sullivan had not been successful in driving out 
the Indians completely, or in stopping the activities of the 
Rangers. The Rangers held their ground for five years 
after Sullivan’s Campaign and were not entirely out of the 
country even when the treaty of peace was signed. The 
Indians of course returned to their settlements and, except 
for those who fcllowed Brant, they remained in their ancestral 
domain. 
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When peace finally came and the cause of Independence 
was won, the Colonists again turned to ‘the subject of whether 
or not the Indians should remain. Britain had made no 
provision for them, and they were not mentioned in the 
treaty that followed the Revolution. They were perplexed 
and hostile, and naturally somewhat resentful of their fate. 
Through the interposition of Washington and Schuyler the 
Indians were assured just treatment, and at least a portion 
of their lands. For this the Iroquois were profoundly grate- 
ful. Cornplanter, in his speech to Washington in 1790, ex- 
pressed the feeling of his people in these words: 

“When your army entered the country of the Six Nations we called you 
Town Destroyer (Ha-no-da-ga-nears); and to this day when that name is 
heard our women look behind them and turn pale, and our children cling 
close to the necks of their mothers. Our councilors and warriors are men 
and cannot be afraid; but their hearts are grieved with the fears of women 
and children, and desire that it may be buried so deep as to be heard no 
more. When you gave us peace we called you father because you promised 
to secure us in the possession of our lands. Do this, and so long as the 
lands shall remain that beloved name will live in the heart of every Seneca.” 


Treaties were made at Fort Stanwix, Tioga Point, and 
Canandaigua, the latter being the basic treaty upon which 
the Indians of New York still rely for recognition and federal 
protection. Thus the Five and the Six Nations again came 
together, but this time in two divisions, one in Canada and 
the other in New York. They were neither destroyed nor 
completely broken; it was only their ancient glory that had 
gone. Few in numbers, comparatively, they no longer could 
hope successfully to resist the white man. Howsoever just 
their claims may have been, they lacked power to enforce 
them. The pale invader had triumphed; he had triumphed 
through sheer numbers and resources. The day of the red 
man had passed, and his outlook was necessarily completely 
modified. 

As we review the story of the Revolution and of Sullivan’s 
Campaign and study each element impartially, we must be 
struck with the logic of events. The British could scarcely 
have done otherwise than they did do; the Indians could 
scarcely have abandoned their friends and espoused the cause 
of those who had harried them for a century or more; Wash- 
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ington could scarcely have made a more logical move than 
to send Sullivan; and the Indians can scarcely be condemned 
for revenging their losses. It is a story of the conflict of the 
wills of racial groups. The Indian had a land he loved; the 
white man wanted to possess it; the British laid hold of it 
and made the Iroquois their allies; settlers endeavored in 
every way to kill these Indians and lay hold of their land; 
British officials interposed in behalf of the Indians; the set- 
tlers rebelled against the British, but for other causes; the 
Indians clung to their British alliance. A new group-will 
now arose, which desired to establish a new government and 
to exercise sovereignty over the land; Indian and Tory forces 
interposed and must be broken; the will of the Colonist 
expressed itself in Sullivan’s Campaign; British and Indian 
will expressed itself in reprisals; but in the end the will of 
the Colonists prevailed. The Indians then lost most of their 
homeland, and soldiers who had come to invade returned to 
occupy the most fertile land they had ever seen. Upon the 
ashes of the old Iroquois Confederacy these Colonists, now 
independent of the mother country, erected the peerless 
domain we now call the Empire State. It was inevitable 
that this should be; it seems to have been foreordained from 
the very time that the Iroquois allied themselves with Britons, 
and England by their aid secured control of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


Sullivan’s Campaign was but the outcome of a long series 
of events that preceded it and which was necessary in the 
exercise of the will of the group that formed the nucleus of 
the United States of America. 

We celebrate the achievements of our Patriot Fathers, and 
rejoice that we have inherited the fruits of their sacrifices. 
But far better than celebration and rejoicing is understanding, 
for this brings wisdom. A century,and a half have elapsed and 
the day of understanding should be here. 
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wy 
NTRODUCTION:—Sites of human historic interest 


are not the only features which are lost in the growth of 
population and the march of land utility. Prehuman 
history also has its perishable records. 

That some early adventurer set foot on a particular spot 
of ground is deemed worthy of chronicle. But footprints 
by the agencies of Nature, records in the earth’s long history, 
are not well appreciated and their passing is unnoted. Geo- 
logic and topographic features with scenic and educational 
value are obliterated without commemoration. 

Some earth-forms of value in scientific study in and about 
the City of Rochester have been effaced, and others are 
doomed. The purpose of this writing is to make record of 
some of these passing features in the Rochester district. 

To describe the natural monuments and to show their 
significance will require description of some geologic process- 
es and phenomena, especially in glacial geology. And hence 
this paper becomes a brief outline of the surficial geology of 
our local district. 

Fortunately our two great topographic forms cannot be 
destroyed nor removed, although subject to defacement. 
These are the very old Irondequoit Valley and the very 
young Genesee Canyon.. Both are the products of erosion 
by the Genesee River, one during the many millions of years 
before the Glacial Period, the other in the few thousands of 
years since the continental ice-sheet disappeared. 
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Tue RocuesterR Canyon:—We are so familiar with the 
defacement of the Genesee River gorge and its waterfalls 
that we do not realize the enormity of the offense. But we 
must be resigned to it. Doubtless much of scenic beauty 
and of scientific interest must give way to business in this 
age of dominant commercialism. Most people accept this 
as by divine fiat and as necessarily involved in the “pro- 
gress” of civilization. 

Below Driving Park Avenue the ravine is fortunately in 
city parks, and the erosional effects of air and water are left 
to do their normal destructive work without our assistance. 
But above that point commercialism has supplanted nature. 
Edifices cling to the edges of the cliffs, and above Central 
Avenue they form the river banks. Wider spaces in the can- 
yon floor are used for dumps, and to make more areas for 
utilities. The three precipices are robbed of the picturesque 
flow of water which produced them. Only in old photo- 
graphs and artists’ sketches will people of the future see the 
general appearance of the falls as they were in former years. 

Today the river water is taken from its natural descent and 
diverted into artificial falls, so that gravity energy is con- 
verted into transmissible power. In consequence of such 
diversion only bare cliffs of rock strata will appear in place 
of the natural cataracts; and long stretches of the river-bed 
will be dry, except in the infrequent events of unusually high 
water in the river. With the inevitable impounding of the 
river flow in all available reservoirs the times when any water 
slides over the precipices will be rare, and be occasions of 
special note. 

Doubtless with the increase of population, and its in- 
sistent demands, beauty and idealism must give way to 
human needs. People far distant from Rochester will be 
supplied with electric energy, which will be our altruistic 
compensation for the loss of the waterfalls. 

Our American cities have been created during this new 
era of invention and utilitarianism, and have not properly 
appreciated the esthetic value of their rivers and riverlets. 
The utility value is fully recognized. Old-world cities grew 
slowly in the past ages of simpler living and of more in- 
dividualism. Their rivers were appropriated only for trans- 
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portation, and so came to be appreciated and their beauty 
conserved. Probably any attempts to interfere with the 
natural flow of a river through a European city would even 
now meet with vigorous protest. Yet it is quite possible 
that in time the Arno and the Rhine will suffer the fate of 
our late, lamented Casconchiagon. (See Volume V, Pub- 
lication Fund Series, page 141). 


Graciation:—The minor features in the Rochester dis- 
trict are mostly the effects of land ice of the Quebec Conti- 
nental Glacier. 

It is difficult for us, in this Heaven-favored Western New 
York, to realize that not long ago the entire region was in 
the condition of present central Greenland. Probably at 
least a mile in thickness of ice lay over the site of Rochester 
when the south margin of the ice-sheet was in Pennsylvania. 
The rubbing action of the moving ice-sheet, along with its 
depositional work during its waning phase, have obscured 
the ancient preglacial land surface and have left a set of new 
and peculiar earth features. 

In some regions of the glaciated territory the characters 
produced by ice erosion or destruction predominate. But in 
Western New York the varied and abundant glacial phenom- 
ena are depositional or constructional. Some of these are 
important in the Rochester district and must be described 
in the following account: 


IRonDEQuoIT VALLEY; Lake IRoquois:—The map, (Fig- 
ure 1), shows the present topography or land form as im- 
posed on the ancient Irondequoit Valley. The wide and 
deep valley as it existed in preglacial time, when it was oc- 
cupied by the Tertiary Genesee River, has been largely 
filled by the materials contributed by the ice-sheet in the 
Glacial Period along with the sand and silt that accumulated 
in the glacial Lake Iroquois. All of the visible deposits are 
of the latter origin. 

Iroquois was the last and the largest of a long series of 
glacial lakes, ice-impounded waters, in Central and Western 
New York, that were held in by the damming effect of the 
Quebec ice-sheet. Lake Iroquois existed as long as the glacier 
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covered the St. Lawrence Valley. Its long-time outlet was 
at Rome, the outflow being down the Mohawk Valley to the 
ocean which then flooded the Hudson-Champlain Valley. 
(Figure 2). 

The surface of Lake Iroquois over the Irondequoit Valley 
had an elevation of about 435 feet, as the land stands today. 
Since Lake Iroquois time, the Rochester region has been 
lifted 250 feet, and all the figures for altitudes are of the 
present land altitude. 


Lake Iroquois Fearures:—The white areas of the map, 
(Figure 1), along the west side of Irondequoit Bay and Valley, 
with an elevation of 400 feet, represent the smoothed plain 
that was leveled at the bottom of the lake. Now these areas 
are only remnants of the plain which originally extended far 
and wide. The valley had been completely filled at the 400- 
foot level from the Float Bridge Road (Clifford Street) south- 
ward to East Rochester. The proof of this will appear. 

Along the west side of Irondequoit Valley and Bay, the 
level, and once continuous, sand-plain has been trenched by 
the land streams, while the vigorous Irondequoit Creek has 
removed the larger part of the deposits from the middle of the 
Valley, down to its base-level, Lake Ontario, at 246 feet over 
the ocean. 

Island-like masses, or mesas, and “‘sugar-loaf” forms stand 
in the Valley south of the Bay. The mesas retain the 400 
feet level, but the conical remnants mostly do not. These 
are all composed of sand or silt in fine-bedded horizontal 
layers. A moment’s thought will show that the sugar-loaves 
and mesas with their horizontal bedding could not have been 
built up or constructed in their present forms. They are 
not constructional but erosional, being remnants of the wide 
Lake Iroquois plain. 

A conspicuous mound stands in the west side of Ellison 
Park, on the east side of Irondequoit Creek. A steep-sided, 
pyramidal “‘sugar-loaf” stands on the north side of Atlantic 
Avenue, close east of the Creek rising to at least 380 feet. 
A small cone, (Figure 3), stood south of the Avenue and west 
of the Creek, but has been cut away. 


FIGURE 3. IRONDEQUOIT VALLEY ““SUGAR-LOAF” 
South side of Atlantic Avenue. Looking west, 1915. Now destroyed. 


FIGURE 4. CRUMPLED SILT BEDS AT SEA BREEZE 
Genesee River delta in Lake Iroquois. 1893. 


FIGURE 5. GLACIAL DRIFT SHEET; © TILL” 
North Goodman Street, 1899. Glacial drift resting on the Lockport limestone. 
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FIGURE 6. MAP OF THE PINNACLE MORAINE 
The boundary of Rochester is that of 1895. 
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The wide, level, prairie-like areas, giving sweep of vision, 
have been favorite grounds for farm, garden, flower and 
nursery. With expansion of the city these smooth areas are 
falling under real estate promotion, and when covered by 
streets and buildings their topographic form and geologic 
significance will not be clear. 

In the Irondequoit Bay and Valley, Rochester has a very 
remarkable and unusual display of scenic and scientific 
features. The irregular shores of the Bay, a combination of 
cliff, ravine and delta, surmounted by the smooth remnants 
of the Lake Iroquois plain; with the maze of hills and hollows, 
ravines and streams in the Valley south of the Bay, produce 
very remarkable, peculiar and effective scenery. 

Atmospheric agencies are persistently changing these fea- 
tures and slowly effacing them. Thus far human agency has 
not greatly aided in the destruction. If Irondequoit Bay 
should ever be taken for a city harbor great changes will 
be inevitable. 

Lake Iroquois was larger and longer in life than its succes- 
sor, the present Lake Ontario. During its life it matured, or 
straightened, its shoreline by cutting off the headlands and 
using the debris for building embankments or bars across the 
reéntrants or bays. The great gravel ridges which carry the 
“Ridge Roads” are the constructional bars of the Lake 
Iroquois beach. The beach is strong between the Genesee 
River and Irondequoit Bay, and from the Bay eastward to 
Sodus. Westward from the Genesee River the Ridge ex- 
tends to Lewiston, where it is cut by the Niagara canyon, 
but continues westward to Hamilton, Ontario, and around 
the Ontario basin to beyond Toronto. 

Being composed of wave-borne materials, sand and gravel, 
the Iroquois bar-beaches have been favorite sources for 
building material, and some stretches have been defaced or 
even obliterated. One example of such despoiling may be 
seen east of Culver Road, where the Ridge makes a north- 
ward curve. Here the Ridge has been mostly carted away. 


Genesee Detta:—This is such a large feature and of 
such character that it can not be destroyed and not seriously 
obscured as a whole. It is the area on the map, (Figure 1), 
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lying between the Ridge Road and Lake Ontario and from 
Genesee River to Irondequoit Bay. . 

During the many thousands of years in the life of Lake 
Iroquois the ancient Genesee River poured its flood into that 
lake at the level of the Ridge Road beach. At that time there 
was, of course, no channel or canyon beyond the lake shore, 
nor beneath the lake level. 

The abundant detritus carried by the river was presented 
to the lake. And the currents and waves of the lake spread 
the gift of sand and clay far and wide. The stream-eroded 
area noted above, was the top or surface of the submerged 
delta deposit. Nowhere was the delta built up to the lake 
surface. 

The sand-plain west of the present Genesee River, between 
the Ridge Road and Charlotte, is also part of the under- 
water delta. The prevailing west winds in Lake Iroquois time 
as today, and especially the strong winds after cyclonic 
storms, swept most of the river detritus eastward. 

The production of the river canyon in post-Iroquois time 
has unequally bisected the once continuous plain. 

The elevation of the delta plain along the north slope of 
the Ridge Road beach is about 420 feet. The surface de- 
clines northward to 300 feet, on the cliffs at the lake shore. 
These cliffs, from Genesee River to Irondequoit Bay at Sea 
Breeze, are fine-bedded clayey sand or silt, and it is evident 
that the delta deposit originally extended farther north. The 
wave erosion of Lake Ontario has eaten back, southward, 
into the weak delta silts, thus producing the southward 
curve in the shoreline of the lake from Manitou to Forest 
Lawn. 

Some very interesting structures were once visible in 
fresh cuttings along the bluff at Sea Breeze. (See Figure 4). 
Such folding of the silt beds might be produced by either 
one of two agencies. One is the grounding and drag on the 
deposit by icebergs. The far-away front of the ice-sheet was 
the north shore of Lake Iroquois, and great masses of the 
ragged ice margin might have become detached and been 
drifted across the lake by northerly winds. 

The other possible agency was the slumping and sliding of 
the silt beds and the mashing of the lower layers. Such 
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FIGURE g. EXCAVATION IN THE BRIGHTON RIDGE 
Glacial drift, “‘till,’’ overlying lake sand. Looking west, 1914. 


FIGURE IO. BOWLDERY TILL CAPPING SAND BEDS 
By Winton Road, south of Brighton, 1914. 
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crumpling could occur, also, in the consolidation and settling 
of the beds when Lake Iroquois was drained away, and the 
supporting effect or buoyant action of the water was with- 
drawn. 

The inherent structures of the silt strata at Sea Breeze and 
the subsequent induced structures were very interesting 
subjects in dynamics. But changes along the shore have 
buried them beyond recovery. 

The system of north-flowing streams in the Town of 
Irondequoit is a beautiful example of dendriform drainage, 
developed on weak and uniform beds of gentle slope. 

The inter-valley ridges, the so-called “hog-backs”, are 
remnants of the original delta plain, left between the stream 
cuttings. People speak of the “Irondequoit Hills.” But 
correctly only hollows exist there. The topography or land 
relief is constructional only for the smooth plains, and is 
erosional for the valleys and ridges. The valleys are the 
product of positive action, the hills or ridges are only the 
negative effect. 

The erosional features along the banks of the Genesee 
River, produced during the downcutting by the River 
through the delta deposits, and the strata of rock, are in- 
teresting features, but description would require too much 
space here. They are described in the Proceedings of the 
Rochester Academy of Science, Volume VI, pages 1-55. 

One great, deserted meander of the River in the delta at a 
lower level of the river-trenching, is the “Rifle-Range Hol- 
low.” This is well-shown on the map. (Figure 1). 


Pinnacte Moraine:—The earth-material which the mov- 
ing ice-sheet had picked up and carried southward had to be 
dropped at the ice-front. During the pauses in the recession 
of the ice-front heavy deposits of the glacial drift were piled 
along the ice-margin. These are the frontal moraines, the 
only class of moraines found in Western New York. 

The range of hills along the south line of Rochester, ex- 
tending from Brighton westward to the Genesee River, is a 
conspicuous and the most typical example of a moraine. (See 
Figures 6-18). 
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Not only is the Pinnacle Range the highest ground about 
the city, and the highest and most conspicuous within many 
miles, but it is the most striking, legible and interesting 
record of the Glacial Period. 

No record has been found for the origin and earliest use 
of the name, but it was an appropriate and natural appel- 
lation for the highest and central mass of the range of hills. 
In an old deed of 1829 the hill is called “Mount Monroe.” 
But in O’Reilly’s Sketches of Rochester, (1838), it is casually 
mentioned as if commonly known as the “Pinnacle.” Also 
in James Hall’s geology report of 1838 it is given the same 
name. 

It is important to know that the Pinnacle Range was not 
built on open ground but was piled in the waters of a glacial 
lake. The water, known as Lake Dana, had its outlet at 
Marcellus Village, leading eastward to the Mohawk-Hudson. 
The basal deposit of the Pinnacle Range is fine sand, laid in 
Lake Dana during its closing phase. The sand has all the 
interesting structures found in water-laid deposits. (Figures 
75 9-11 17). 

The presence of the thick, basal sands prove that when 
they were deposited the front of the glacier had backed away 
some unknown distance to the north. But these fine, quiet- 
water sands are buried under coarse material or gravel, 
which constitutes most of the higher knolls. (Shown in 
Figures 8,15). The gravel implies vigorous stream-flow and 
proves that the ice-front had re-advanced. The knolls and 
groups of mounds, as the Pinnacle, Cobb’s Hill, Highland 
Park and Mount Hope Cemetery, were mostly piled at the 
mouths of rivers that flowed from the melting ice-sheet, 
especially during the summers. 

Much of the rock-rubbish carried in the ice had been 
grasped by the streams that flowed in and beneath the ice- 
sheet, and in the stream transportation the rock fragments 
were water-worn or rounded and so converted into cobble, 
gravel, sand and silt. The coarse stuff was piled into the 
Pinnacle Range while the silt was swept out into the lake to 
form the smooth plain south of the range. 

The fact that much of the Pinnacle Range was sand and 
gravel and useful as building material was discovered early 
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in the growth of Rochester, and for a century the Range was 
despoiled. Figures 9-16, show some of the defacement of 
this splendid scenic feature. From Brighton to Highland 
Park the unsightly gravel-pits were along both the south and 
north sides of the Range. Two portions of the Range have 
been entirely changed. The eastern ridge at Brighton was 
largely cut away, and recently has been filled and graded, 
and now carries streets and residences. The same sad story 
is true of the very interesting stretch between the Pinnacle 
and South Goodman Street. 

Excavation in the Pinnacle Range has quite run its course, 
and now is transferred to Lake Iroquois deposits on the 
north, and to distant sources of glacial gravel; and crushed 
limestone is displacing gravel for use in concrete. 

While deploring the defacement of the Pinnacle Range its 
necessity may be admitted hesitatingly. The growing com- 
munity required building materials, and the scars in the 
hills are now represented by sightly structures in the hand- 
some city. 

Fortunately, some portions of the Pinnacle Range have 
been reserved from private exploitation. Mount Hope 
Cemetery, Highland Park, Cobb’s Hill and the Dingle, east 
of the Cobb’s Hill Reservoir, are the preserved areas. Grad- 
ing and landscaping have changed the natural surfaces, but 
the large features and general heights remain. 

As long ago as 1895, there was an earnest effort for acqui- 
sition of the Pinnacle, and the record may be found in the 
Rochester newspapers of April 23-28. The movement was 
initiated by a large public meeting held under the auspices 
of the Academy of Science. Favoring addresses were made 
by Professor S. A. Lattimore; Emil Kuichling, the City 
Engineer; Dr. Edward Mott Moore, the President of the 
Board of Park Commissioners; and two other members of 
that Board. Mr. Kuichling said that for years he had been 
trying to get the city to acquire the Pinnacle. In an article 
in the Herald of April 28, Mr. Kuichling outlined a plan for 
acquiring the range from Highland Park eastward to Brigh- 
ton. Dr. Moore approved, when the funds were available. 
Of course the city funds found more selfish uses. 
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At the meeting noted above, a set of vigorous resolutions 
were adopted, and sent to the Common Council, the Board 
of Park Commissioners, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
other civic bodies. The movement was cordially endorsed 
by several organizations. It was apparent that the people 
favored the project. Yet, nothing was done. 

An even more general and energetic movement to acquire 
the Pinnacle was made in the late autumn of 1909. Many city 
organizations participated, and the Chamber of Commerce 
held a meeting, with many speakers. The story of this effort 
is on record in an extended article in the Democrat & Chron- 
icle of November 9, 1909; and also in a display article with 
illustrations in the Post Express of December 18, giving much 
data on the subject. The Evening Times of November 8, and 
the Union and Advertiser of November g, also carried favor- 
able articles. 

As a part of this movement a small, local magazine was 
launched and edited by Professor Mason D. Gray, called The 
Pinnacle. It published three articles by the present writer on 
the geology of the hill in the issues of December 18 and 25, 
1909; and of January 1, 1910. The magazine was soon discon- 
tinued, as it became evident that the cause was hopeless, 
from the fact that the northwest slope and the summit of the 
hill were included in the St. Patrick’s Cemetery, and also 
that most of the Pinnacle mass lay outside the limits of the 
city, as it does today. 

At the time of this writing, (July, 1929), another move- 
ment is making to “save the Pinnacle.” 

This culminating point in the Rochester district has value 
in history besides the geologic. It has been used by three 
scientific surveys of the National Government. 

In the primary triangulation of the Great Lakes, (1841- 
1881), by the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, the 
Pinnacle was occupied as one of the stations during the years 
1875-1877. Other stations were Baker’s Hill, south of Fair- 
port; the hill at Industry; and the highest point on the 
moraine at Brockport. 

The elevation of the Pinnacle was established as 748.7 feet 
over the ocean. A tower, 33 feet in height, was erected on 
the summit at that time and the four holes for. the corner- 
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posts are yet visible; also the depression over the buried 
geodetic monument. 

In the years 1893-1894, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey reoccupied the Pinnacle geodetic station while making 
the survey for the Rochester sheet of the topographic map. 
The smooth space close south of the tower-site held the 
engineer’s cabin. 

Recently, (1925), on invitation of the Engineering De- 
partment of Rochester, the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey sent a party which again reoccupied the Pin- 
nacle station in establishing precise benches throughout the 
city. 

The obliteration of the Ridge at Brighton has destroyed 
an interesting and geologically important feature. The top- 
most deposit was till, the heterogeneous material laid down 
directly by the ice itself. This was crowded with a multitude 
of bowlders, which overlaid the fine sand of the previous 
lake deposition. Here was the clear proof of the oscillation 
of the ice-front. The latter had backed away to northward 
while the lake sands were accumulating, but, later it re- 
advanced and buried the sand and gravel under stony till. 
(Shown in Figures g-11). 

The same glacial history was shown at Cobb’s Hill before 
it was used for the Reservoir. It had two, well-defined sum- 
mit ridges of very bowldery till. (Shown in Figure 12). 

The Pinnacle also displays evidence of the readvance of the 
ice-front. On the very apex of the hill are bowlders of our 
local limestone imbedded in gravelly till. This shows that 
while the ice-sheet yet lay over Rochester its edge pushed 
up to the summit of the hill. 

Such oscillation of the front of glaciers is seen today in 
the mountain or stream glaciers, and is recognized for the 
continental ice-sheets of the Glacial Period. But here in 
Rochester was a very clear and beautiful illustration of the 
ice movements and effects. 

A detailed description of the Pinnacle Range, with 54 
plates, showing the structures and the blemishes, is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of 
Science. (Volume VI, pages 141-194). 
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Kerries:—These singular features are the basins or bowls, 
found not only in glacial deposits but in‘lake plains and river 
flood-plains, only where glacier ice once existed. They are 
impossible of formation by any combination of natural 
agencies except glacial. 

Along the ragged ice-front, blocks of the ice sometimes 
became detached and buried in the sand and gravel; and 
they did not melt until long after the glacier had departed. 
When the ice-block did finally melt the cover slumped in, 
producing the basin. 

Some fine examples of kettles have been destroyed in the 
stretch of the Pinnacle Range lying between South Clinton 
and South Goodman Streets, which territory has now been 
“improved.” One unique feature was the Peat Bog, famous 
to naturalists and students. A very large and deep kettle in 
the north flank of the Ridge, during some thousands of years 
had become filled with vegetable debris. The peat was 
probed to a depth of 25 feet without reaching bottom. Des- 
cription of this may be found in the Proceedings of the 
Rochester Academy of Science, Volume III, pages 201-204. 

Near South Goodman Street, on the east side, was a 
shallow kettle basin holding a lovely lakelet, surrounded by 
graceful elms. (See Figure 18). 

The site of these features is now Highland Parkway. 

Fortunately these instructive features are preserved for 
us in Mount Hope Cemetery, which is an area of mounds 
and basins, knobs and kettles. Some small, but pretty ket- 
tles are in the Dingle, east of Cobb’s Hill Reservoir. A 
grand display of kettles, some of vast size and depth, are 
in the Mendon Ponds Park. 


Kames:—This term, of Nordic origin, is applied to hills 
and knolls of glacial sand and gravel. They were built in 
standing water, usually glacial lakes, by the streams that 
were draining the ice-sheet. They are really incipient deltas. 

The high points or knolls of the Pinnacle Range are es- 
sentially kames, overridden by the ice, and some capped 
with till. The knolls of Mount Hope, also are kames; and 
a cluster, like the great group at the Mendon Park, is a 
kame-area. The Pinnacle Range is a kame-moraine. 


KETTLE LAKELET BY SOUTH GOODMAN STREET 


FIGURE 18. 
Looking east, year 1894. The Pinnacle in the distance. Present site of Highland Parkway. 
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West of the Genesee River, at Lincoln Park, and south, 
was a scattered group of low kames, really a part of the 
westward extension of the Pinnacle moraine. These have 
been obliterated. It is probable that sand and gravel mounds 
once existed in the area of the city. 

The most splendid group of kames known to the writer is 
that of the Mendon Hills, now luckily preserved in the 
County Park. The hills were built in Lake Dana at the 
time when the glacier-front stood there, before it receded 
seven miles to the Rochester kame-moraine. The elevation 
of Lake Dana is shown by the smoothed areas on and about 
the Mendon kames to be 700 feet. The lake level is yet 
shown more clearly by a series of delta remnants in the town 
of Victor, southwest of the Baker Hill. (Macedon sheet). 

The Mendon kame-area is described in the Proceedings of 
the Rochester Academy of Science, Volume VI, pages 195- 
216. 


Esxers:—It is probable that some small gravel-ridges, 
with northeast by southwest direction, that would be diag- 
nosed as eskers once existed in the Rochester area. Their 
small dimensions and gravel composition would favor de- 
struction. But very good examples lie not far away. 

Like the drumlins, described below, eskers are subglacial 
features and share the distinction of having been puzzles in 
the days before glacial science came to the rescue. The 
name is foreign. Those of Western New York have been 
described, and the origin of eskers in general discussed by a 
Rochester man, Professor Albert W. Giles, in the Proceedings 
of the Rochester Academy of Science, Volume VI, pages 161- 
2.40. 

Paes are ridges of gravel, often very coarse and with 
winding direction, which were laid down in the channels of 
streams that flowed beneath the ice-sheet. When the sub- 
glacial streams were over-loaded with detritus they built up 
their beds. They are closely related to kames. 

Excellent examples lie along the west side of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad between Henrietta Station and Rochester 
Junction. They are clearly seen from the train when the 
foliage is gone. 
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In the Mendon kame-area are two very large eskers, east 
and west of the Ponds, but they are much obscured by the 
deposition of kame-gravels against them. 

A splendid esker-ridge stands southeast of Pittsford. The 
north end, with an old gravel-pit, is close south of the 
Palmyra Road at the crossing of the Electric Railway. The 
Railway lies along the east flank of the bold ridge. A walk 
along the narrow crest of the Pittsford esker will give a 
surprise and thrill to one who is a stranger to such phenome- 
na. Steps should be taken to preserve this valuable scenic 
and educational feature. (Figure 20). 


Drumuins:—These are the most singular and interesting 
of all the glacial deposits. In their smooth, convex outlines, 
they are the most graceful of hills. In the vicinity of Roch- 
ester and extending east to Syracuse is the finest display of 
drumlins in the world. 

Before the former existence of continental glaciers and their 
effects were recognized, these hills were an unsolved puzzle. 
The name is Celtic, meaning a little ridge. 

At least one good example recently quite destroyed, ex- 
isted on the east edge of the city of Rochester. And all the 
hills in the southern part of the Rochester quadrangle, out- 
lined by oval contours, are drumlins. Here many of them 
are irregular in form, sometimes crowded and overlapping. 
East of Fairport to Syracuse, every hill is a drumlin of 
typical form, and there are thousands. 

Drumlins are exceptional features, as vast areas of the 
glaciated territory, and whole states, have none whatever. 
And this fact is the more remarkable when we learn that 
these mounds of ice-laid drift or till were built up beneath 
the ice-sheet, out of the rock-rubbish which had been carried 
in the lower layers of the ice. They were constructed by a 
piling-on process, and were shaped by the overriding move- 
ment of the marginal and thinner borders of the glacier. 

The mechanical factors involved in their construction were 
so special that in only a few regions, or exceptional localities, 
were drumlins built. 

A full description of our New York drumlins was published 
as Bulletin III, of the New York State Museum, in 1907. 


PITTSFORD ESKER 


FIGURE 20. 
Two miles southeast of Pittsford. Looking northeast. 


FIGURE 21. MAP OF DRUMLINS 
Portion of the Weedsport topographic sheet. 


FIGURE 22. SIDE VIEW OF A TYPICAL DRUMLIN 
Example of many thousands in New York. 
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A fair description may be found in the writer’s book, Geologic 
a of the Genesee and Western New York. (Rochester, 
1928). 

"The Rochester topographic sheet shows one small, but 
fine drumlin, close to the city. It is now spoiled. The 
north end of the drumlin lay on Winton Road one-fourth of 
a mile south of Clifford Street. It is clearly outlined by two 
contour lines, of 420 and 440 elevation. It was one-half mile 
long, pointing southwest. It had stood as an island in old 
Lake Iroquois and carried elegant wave-work phenomena. 
Lying in the old Ely farm it has been called the “Ely drum- 
lin.” It clearly appears in Figure 1. 

Looking south from Clifford Street it presented a bold 
north end with a steep slope on the west side. These fea- 
tures were due to the wave erosion. The level of Lake 
Iroquois at that point was a little over 435 feet, so the crest 
of the drumlin was perhaps 12 or 15 feet out of water. 

Northerly winds caused the waves to erode the west side 
of the hill and the detritus swept by the currents was built 
into a handsome gravel-bar that curved westward from the 
south end of the drumlin, with a length of one-fourth of a 
mile. Westerly winds swept the detritus from the north end, 
and it was built into a broad spit of gravel on the east side 
of Winton Road, and yet visible. 

In the development of the “Laurelton Tract,” the crest of 
this very pretty drumlin has been cut away to make grade 
for Hurstbourne Road. The excavation revealed that the 
hill contained a multitude of large bowlders, the largest of 
which was taken to the new Oak Hill site of the University 
of Rochester as a monument to Thomas Thackeray Swin- 
burne. These great blocks were all foreigners, crystalline 
rocks from the Adirondacks or eastern Canada, and had been 
rounded by abrasion beneath the heavy ice-sheet for per- 
haps 150 miles. 

Burke Hill, north of Driving Park Avenue and west of 
Lake Avenue, is outlined by the 500-feet contour and rises 
to 520 feet. Its form and relation suggest that it is a broad 
and low drumlin. 
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Erratics:—These are the real stone monuments of the 
Glacial Period. 

In both Europe and America the ice-sheets had the fickle 
habit of strewing the lands with immense blocks of stone. 
Dropped capriciously the bowlders were sometimes left so 
insecurely poised that they have been called “‘perched bowl- 
ders,” “balanced rocks,” and “rocking stones.’’ Some are 
of great dimensions and very famous. 

Down to less than a century ago these perplexing objects 
were the greatest enigma. In kind of rock, they often were 
foreign to the region where found and evidently had been 
transported scores or even hundreds of miles. The old 
theory of “drift,” that the materials now recognized as 
glacial had been swept down from arctic regions by some 
mysterious debacles of water did not explain the precarious 
attitude of the bowlders on high ground. 

What about these glacial monuments in Rochester? Per- 
haps some older residents of the city may recall good ex- 
amples in or near the city. If such had been preserved they 
might today be treasured decorations of lawns and grounds. 

The wealth of large bowlders revealed in excavations, like 
that in the Ely drumlin, or along the Pinnacle range, may not 
properly be called erratics, as they were underground. 

Two neighboring erratics, of only moderate size, are 
pictured in Figures 23, 24. 


Lake Ontario Features:—Erosional work along the 
shore of Lake Ontario will be persistent for a long time in 
the geologic future. Cottagers realize the temperamental 
character in the behavior of the lake. 

One handsome constructional feature will suffer changes, 
the great bar east of Sea Breeze which forms the north 
shore of Irondeqouit Bay. (Figure 1). This bar-beach has 
been constructed as the latest work of the lake. When Lake 
Iroquois was drained away the Irondequoit Bay must have 
been freely and deeply open to the north. The embankment 
or bar has been built by cooperation of waves and shore 
currents. Whichever way the currents ran the detritus from 
the wasting shores, east or west, contributed to the bar 
building. The bar was built from the two ends, meeting in 


FIGURE 23. GLACIAL BOWLDER; “ERRATIC” 


The “Council Rock’’ on East Avenue as it appeared in 1899. 
Composed of weathered Lockport limestone. 
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FIGURE 24. AN ERRATIC NEAR PITTSFORD 
Lockport limestone. 1896. 
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the middle, like good engineering. It is a good illustration 
of the straightening of shore-lines. 

This wave-built bar has been cut and defaced, first by 
filling for the railroad, then by the highway, and then oc- 
cupied by boat-houses and cottages. Eventually the entire 
bar will be occupied and its form obscured. 

Any changes in the level of Lake Ontario will affect the 
bar, and the possible use of Irondequoit Bay as a ship-har- 
bor will modify it. 

The similar bar at Sodus Bay is another fine example of the 
transfer of material from eroding cliffs to bar construction. 


RocHESTER SCENERY:—The city has no very lofty moun- 
tains, like Denver, nor pounding surf on ocean shore, like 
the coastal cities. Yet only 20 miles away our hills are over 
2,000 feet; while the wide expanse of Lake Ontario is a fair 
substitute for the sea. 

But in variety and quality of scenic features of the second 
order the city may be unsurpassed. The features of the 
Genesee River and its canyon through the city, with its 
parks in meadow and forest are well known. 

The Pinnacle Range, in spite of great defacement, is yet 
a splendid scenic and educational feature, which a hundred 
American cities would give millions of dollars to possess. 

But the most singular and charming scenery is found in 
the Irondequoit Valley and about the Bay. Here the com- 
bination of hill and hollow, meadow and stream, “sugar 
loaf” and mesa, and the wooded cliffs, ravines and secluded 
shores defy easy description. The Ellison Park is a noble 
example of private effort toward their preservation. 

We must not overlook the wide, smooth plains of Lake 
Iroquois genesis, and the broad Genesee River delta plains. 

And there is the beautiful surrounding land of high fer- 
tility, where are the happy farms of the famous Genesee 
Country. 

The City of Rochester should have some civic body 
charged with the pleasant duty of conserving for the future 
all of the many attractive scenic and educational features 
that can be kept from unnecessary exploitation. 
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Eprror’s Nore: At a meeting of the City Council held September 9, 1929, 
the Finance Committee submitted an adverse report on the proposal to 
purchase the Pinnacle for a public park; the reason for this report being 
the excessive price demanded by the present owners. After hearing this re- 
port the pending resolution for the purchase of the Pinnacle was withdrawn. 


Eprror’s Note: Herman LeRoy Fairchild was born April 29, 1850, 
at Montrose, Pennsylvania, of English-New England ancestry. His early 
life was passed on a farm seven miles south of Montrose. 

At the age of sixteen he began teaching country district school, “‘board- 
ing around,” among the farmers. 

In the year 1869, he entered the employ of the Delaware Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad at Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

He entered Cornell University in 1870. and graduated in 1874, with 
B.Sc. degree. 

After two years as Professor of Natural Sciences in Wyoming Seminary 
at Kingston, Pennsylvania, he went to New York, and for eleven years 
was engaged in scientific work, teaching, and public lecturing. 

He came to Rochester in 1888, (when 38 years of age), upon invitation 
of President Martin B. Anderson; arriving one June morning, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the same day was elected to the Chair 
of Geology and Natural Science, in the University of Rochester. Those 
were the “old days of small things.” Up to that time the University had 
never had two hundred students. Of the Faculty of that time only Profes- 
sors Forbes and Fairchild are now living, (1929). 

In addition to Geology, Professor Fairchild taught first year’s Botany, 
Zoélogy, Physiology and Physical Geography. After establishment of 
the Department of Biology, he expanded Geology to several branches, 
and added Paleontology, Mineralogy and Meteorology, with only casual 
student assistance. 

For ten years, 1890-1900, he was Registrar, and, personally, kept all 
of the academic records. He was retired as Professor Emeritus in 1920. 

The famous Ward Collections in geologic science were found in dis- 
order, in 1888, following their removal from Anderson Hall to Sibley Hall. 
Using spare time for two years, Professor Fairchild classified and installed 
the Geological Museum, and the opening to the public was celebrated by a 
reception on June 13, 1890. He was Curator of the Museum, 1888-1920. 

Professor Fairchild has been very active in the work of scientific 
societies. In New York City he was Secretary and Editor of The New 
York Academy of Sciences, and was instrumental in reviving that old and 
honorable society. In 1889, he reorganized The Rochester Academy of 
Science; was President to 1go1; and was made Patron in 1920. He es- 
tablished the publication of the Proceedings of the Academy, and has 
edited them to date, with slight exception. 

He was one of the group of geologists who, in 1888, organized The 
Geological Society of America, and is now the only surviving one of the 
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founders. During the years 1890-1907, he was Secretary and Publisher 
of this great Society, and was its President in 1912. 

He was active, also, in The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. In 1887, he was the Local Secretary for its first New York 
meeting. In 1892, he brought the Association to Rochester and had the 
oversight for the plans and entertainment for that fine meeting. In 1893, 
he was General Secretary, and in 1898, at the semi-centennial meeting, 
held in Boston, he was Vice-President and Chairman of the Section of 
Geology. He was a member of the Executive Committee for twenty-five 
years from the date of its formation. 

In 1900-1901, he was Collaborator in the United States Division of 
Forestry, under Gifford Pinchot. 

From 1906 to 1920, he was Assistant and Expert in Geographic Geology 
of the New York State Geological Survey; and a member of the New York 
State Board of Geographic Names, 1913-1923. 

While never active in politics he has been interested in civics. He was 
one of the organizers of The Rochester City Club. In 1910, he was dele- 
gate to the Conservation Congress, called by President Roosevelt, follow- 
ing which he wrote on conservation. In that year he gathered a group of 
Rochester men, and was Chairman of the Rochester Commission Govern- 
ment Association until the World War caused its exit; but out of this 
association arose the Commission Government Association of New York, 
of which he was President during 1911-1912. The educational work of 
this Association and the influence of its successor, the Municipal Govern- 
ment Association, secured from the Legislature the Optional Charter bill 
which has given autonomy to the cities of the State. 

He has been President of local organizations, one of them being The 
Brotherhood (Dr. Crapsey’s); and is an Honorary Member of the Uni- 
versity Club, and a member of other clubs; also corresponding member of 
many societies. apne 

In 1910, he received the degree Doctor of Science from the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

In 1907, he presented his personal library to the University of Roch- 
ester, and the departmental library is known as the Fairchild Geological 
Library. 

For some years he was an Associate Editor of the monthly, American 
Geologist. : Cais 

Professor Fairchild’s enduring reputation will rest on his investigations 
and studies, and his writings in geologic science. The paper, published 
herein, on The Effacement of Rochester's Nature Monuments, is only the 
latest of an extended list of writings, being number 228 of his biblio- 
graphic record. His writings now bind into fourteen volumes. And we 
hope that the end is not there. ; 

While his writings in earth science cover a wide range, his special field, 
in which he has international reputation, is Pleistocene or glacial geology. 
The effects of the latest ice-sheet, especially in New York State, with its 
remarkable series of ice-impounded waters, glacial lakes, has been his 
enthusiastic and tireless study for thirty-five years. The published re- 
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sults of his work are mainly in The Bulletins of the New York State 
Museum; the Bulletins of The Geological Society of America; and the 
Proceedings of The Rochester Academy of Science. 

In 1903, he made revision, with much rewriting, of LeConte’s Elements 
of Geology, which at that time was the favorite text. 

In his scientific exploration and vacation rambles he has traveled ex- 
tensively. In 1924, he was one of the Marsh Expedition to Darien in the 
successful search for white Indians. His photographic record covers all 
the years since dry-plate photography was invented. 

The people of Rochester, especially, should be appreciative and grate- 
ful for his many scholarly writings on the remarkable natural phenomena 
of Central and Western New York; and, particularly, for his very hand- 
some and profusely illustrated book, written in popular style, The Geo- 
logic Story of the Genesee Valley. 


National Hysteria 
with an Illustration 
By Epwarp G. MINER 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Autuor’s Nore: The World War added two new weapons of warfare: 
the use of gas in various forms; and propaganda, or the promulgation of 
hate, fostered primarily by the literary class. 

Of the two, gas was the least dangerous. If a man sat down in a patch of 
mustard gas, it is true he did not sit on anything else for some time to come; 
nevertheless, with good luck, he might recover. On the contrary, if he be- 
came saturated with a really good dose of the Hymn of Hate, it stuck to 
him for years, and in some cases he never got it out of his system; and there 
was almost as much danger to the friend who handled it, as the foe for 
whom it was intended. 

Men capable of the most elementary processes of reasoning knew, if 
they stopped to reflect, that some of the stories told concerning the enemy 
could not be true; the reasons were so silly, the statements so palpably 
false, that no one should be expected to swallow them; yet we did believe 
them, and passed them on to our neighbors in such a way that they lost 
nothing in the telling. 

It is true that most of the Directors of Propaganda of the different 
nations during the World War have admitted publicly that they knew at 
the time that much of their output was false, or largely so, but they claim- 
ed it was necessary to win the war. Their excuse may satisfy themselves, 
but long after every person then living has passed to the Great Beyond, 
the carefully provoked hysteria of that time, and the hatreds resulting, 
will cumber our statute-books with senseless laws, fill our text-books with 
misinformation, and teach false doctrines to the rising generation of every 
land. 

I am not making a plea for any nation, nor condemning anyone. I am 
simply talking from experience, for I was born at the close of our Civil 
War, and recall that I was almost fifty before I learned the truth concern- 
ing that conflict. As a child I was taught that everything belonging to the 
North came from Heaven and high resolve; our statesmen were saints, our 
warriors Sir Galahads, and the enemy, the opposite. Now, after more than 
half a century, I am just beginning to learn the truth about Lee and Jack- 
son and the real history of the struggle. 

War propaganda has the very definite purpose to get people into such an 
overwrought state of mind that they will accept any statement without ex- 
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amination; and to produce the most violent hatreds in the minds of even 
so-called reasoning people. : 

The evil effects of war propaganda are duplicated by peace-time cam- 
paigns of hate. Not long since, there was an astonishing instance of this 
fact. Through circumstances unnecessary to detail here, two men, Sacco 
and Vanzetti, sentenced to death for highway robbery and murder, became 
the foci of international attention. Because of certain alleged legal restric- 
tions surrounding their trial and conviction, local protest, hysterical in 
character, was made. By carefully calculated methods, this hostile atti- 
tude was spread until in cities as far remote as Buenos Aires and Bucharest 
certain portions of the populace rose in mob activity against the consular 
representatives of the United States. In Paris, for instance, statues in- 
directly connected with the United States were mutilated, business houses 
of innocent American citizens and corporations were attacked, and riot and 
disorder prevailed, simultaneously, throughout most of the alleged civilized 
portions of the world. American goods were boycotted; American citizens 
were maltreated; American consular and diplomatic representatives in- 
sulted, and in one instance, murdered; and, in general, a state of war was 
declared against Society, and the United States in particular, by the hys- 
terical portion of the people of the earth. 

Not one person in a hundred, outside of America, knew anything about 
the crime for which these men were condemned and punished; not one in 
a thousand outside the United States, knew where in the United States it 
had been committed; and not one in a hundred thousand had ever read 
the evidence; and yet, as I have said, mobs as far apart as Paris and Syd- 
ney, declared war on the United States, and tens of thousands nearer home, ~ 
endeavored to impede the course of justice. Recently we learned the solu- 
tion. A small group of Communists with a moderate sum of money, as 
sums go nowadays, started the ball rolling, and hysteria did the rest. 

At this point, I fancy I can hear the unspoken question: ‘What is the 
difference between national or international hysteria born of carefully con- 
ducted propaganda, and what is called ‘public sentiment?’ ” 

In his first joint debate with Stephen A. Douglas, at Ottawa, Illinois, 
on August 21, 1858, Abraham Lincoln said: 

“Public sentiment is everything. With public sentiment nothing can 
fail; without it, nothing can succeed. Consequently he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. 
He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be executed.” 

When we remember how often Lincoln as President, had to take a 
course directly opposite to that demanded by “Public Sentiment” we are 
led to the conclusion that what he meant was “Public Opinion.” 

In the case above cited there was little or none of sober, well-ordered, 
thoughtful thinking, constituting “Public Opinion.” Of “Public Senti- 
ment” there was an overwhelming surplus, which amounted to nothing 
more or less than hysteria, and this brings us to the incident around which 
this paper is written: 
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ANY years ago, Rudyard Kipling in a story 
gave an example of silly and harmless hysteria, 
as follows: 

“People who have seen say that one of the quaintest spectacles of human 
frailty is an outbreak of hysteria in a girls’ school. 

“It starts without warning, generally on a hot afternoon, among the 
elder pupils. A girl giggles till the giggle gets beyond control. Then she 
throws up her head and cries, ‘Honk! Honk! Honk!’ like a wild goose, and 
tears mix with laughter. If the mistress be wise she will rap out something 
severe at this point to check matters. If she be tender-hearted, and sends 
for a drink of water, the chances are largely in favor of another girl laugh- 
ing at the afflicted one, and herself collapsing. Thus the trouble spreads, 
and may end in half of what answers to the Lower Sixth Form of a boys’ 
school, rocking and whooping together. 

“Given a week of warm weather, two stately promenades per diem, a 
heavy mutton and rice meal in the middle of the day, a certain amount of 
nagging from the teachers, and a few other things, some amazing effects 
develop, at least, this is what folk say who have had experience.” 


Kipling might have gone farther and given a national pic- 
ture. Better than most men he knew the sour and ugly strain 
in men and women, the mingling of jealousy, fear and hate 
which, under a given stimulus, and with the most pious ex- 
cuses, flames out suddenly into violent action as cruel, as wild 
and as ferociously hysterical as an insane asylum let loose. 

In one nation it may be evidenced by “St. Bartholomew’s 
Night,” or “The Terror;” in another by “The Papist Plots,” 
and “Witchcraft Delusions.” Fortune was with us, because 
our experience came when some of the blood-thirstiness of 
mankind had been slaked, and our hysteria ran to mouthings 
and foolish action, but it lacked none of the boarding-school 
antics, in its general display, and it furnished a spectacle for 
sober students of history to smile at, for many years to come. 


Following Kipling’s formula, let us prepare the scene: 

By the end of November, 1861, the United States had pass- 
ed through the most trying year, psychologically, that we had 
ever experienced. All through the winter following Lincoln’s 
election, State after State had seceded, with war clouds grow- 
ing blacker and blacker as time went on. With the advent of 
Spring came the firing on Fort Sumpter, and with Summer, 
the mortifying experience of Bull Run and the failures which 
followed, so constantly, one after the other. 
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The country was keyed to a high pitch; men were looking, 
hoping, praying for something heroic, for some hero to dash 
upon the scene and turn their wishes into deeds, for some- 
body to do something; and then as if in ironic answer to 
their prayers, the particular gods whose duty it is to look 
after “children, fools and the United States,” pushed upon 
the stage the United States warship San Facinto, with her 
commander Captain Charles Wilkes, and the fun began. 

Before we put Captain Wilkes into action, however, two 
other conditions should be described to explain the situation 
further. 

The position of England had created a growing feeling of 
acute hostility on our part toward her. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century she had been adopting a holier-than-thou 
attitude toward us when the negro and his conditions were 
discussed and yet, when the test had come, she was siding 
with the southern slave-holders. 

Her leading journals, then the most powerful and influ- 
ential in the world, were hostile, antagonistic, and increas- 
ingly irritating in their editorial references to us and our 
cause. The war correspondents as a rule, told the truth, 
but even that was unwelcome, and we had grown morbidly 
sensitive and unreasonable, when any incident had to do 
with England, no matter how trivial. 

The third corner of the triangle was occupied by Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell. If ever in modern times a man was cordial- 
ly hated by a community, that man was James M. Mason, 
and the community, New England. A typical Virginian of 
that day, narrow, provincial and intensely arrogant, his con- 
tempt for Massachusetts was exceeded only by his hatred. 

As author of the Fugitive Slave Law, Mason had made 
himself odious to the North; and also he was mistrusted 
because, more than any other man, he was responsible for 
the secession of Virginia from the Union. He never neglected 
an opportunity to make himself offensive to the anti- 
slavery people of the North, and when occasions were lack- 
ing for means of insulting Massachusetts, he invented them. 

Slidell was his antithesis in manners, but probably the 
most astute, subtle, and unscrupulous man in Southern 
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public life; of iron will, and stronger passions, an intriguer by 
nature, and fired with the hatred of the renegade, (for he had 
been a Northern man), he was a man greatly feared by the 
North. 

These men, Mason and Slidell, had been selected by Jeff- 
erson Davis to proceed to England for the purpose of secur- 
ing the recognition of the Confederacy. They had escaped 
the United States’ blockade at Charleston, on the small Con- 
federate steamer Theodora, arriving at Havana, and there had 
taken passage on the British Mail Packet, Trent, for St. 
Thomas, where they expected to embark on one of the British 
steamers running regularly to Southampton. When the scene 
opens, they were passengers on the Trent, a neutral mail- 
steamer under the British flag, on a schedule voyage between 
neutral ports. 

Just at this time, with Wilkes in command, the San Facinto 
was returning from a cruise on the west coast of Africa where 
for more than a year and a half she had been part of the 
African Squadron engaged in suppressing the slave trade. 
Reaching Havana on October 28, 1861, Wilkes learned of 
the presence there of the Confederate envoys and their in- 
tention to embark on the Trent on November 7. 

Immediately he conceived the design of intercepting the 
Trent on the high seas, exercising the right of search and mak- 
ing prisoners of the envoys. 

His officers endeavored to dissuade him, pointing out the 
necessity of proceeding with great caution on such a course 
to avoid international difficulties and possibly a war with 
Great Britain, but Wilkes persisted. Starting at once, he 
stationed his ship in the Bahama Channel, and when the 
Trent hove in sight about noon of November 8, a round 
shot was fired across her course, and the United States flag 
was run up the mast-head at the same time. The English 
vessel showed her colors but showed no disposition to heave 
to, and so a shell from the San Facinto exploded across her 
bow. The Trent stopped at once, a boat from the San Facinto 
boarded her, the envoys and their secretaries were arrested, 
separated from their families and carried to the warship. 

Then, without interfering with the mails, subjecting the 
Trent to search, or even securing the dispatches which he had 
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assumed the envoys were carrying, the San Facinto laid her 
course for Fortress Monroe, where she arrived November 
1s | 
The Trent went on her way to St. Thomas, where her pass- 
engers were transferred to another steamer and continued 
their voyage to Southampton, where they arrived November 
27, twelve days after the arrival of the San Facinto at For- 
tress Monroe. 

It is well to remember, at this point, that Wilkes had not 
been in communication with his government for months; he 
had received no instructions, in fact, he had not even been 
advised officially of the existence of a blockade, and knew 
nothing except what he had learned from the newspapers, 
which he secured in Cuba, and from current gossip. 

Ignoring the fact that the Confederacy had not been rec- 
ognized by the United States or any foreign government and 
that, therefore, these two were merely private gentlemen of 
distinction, citizens of certain States then in insurgency, em- 
barked upon a neutral ship, upon a regular passage, he pro- 
ceeded to designate them as envoys; and the bearers, as he 
put it, of “embodied dispatches.” 

Immediately upon his arrival at Fortress Monroe, Wilkes 
dispatched an officer to Washington with his report of the 
affair, and received the next day an order from the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed immediately with his vessel to Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, and deliver his prisoners to the 
United States Marshal there, which he did, on November 
24. Colonel Dimmock, the Commandant at Fort Warren, 
made a careful examination of the baggage of the prisoners 
but no dispatches were found among their effects. The very 
good reason was that Wilkes’ Lieutenant had not asked for 
them when he boarded the Trent, and no particular effort had 
been made to secure them; as it developed afterwards, the 
ladies in the party, who remained on the Trent, secreted the 
papers and carried them to England, where they were de- 
livered to the Confederate envoys, Yancy, Post and Mann, 
already there. 

And now for a little while we will leave them in the “dun- 
geon dark in Boston town,” for Captain Wilkes had made a 
full report, and the telegraph had flashed the news through- 
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out the North. In other words, he had thrown back his head, 
said “Honk! Honk!” and the show was on. 

Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, a hard-headed, un- 
emotional Scotchman, was in conference in Washington with 
John A. Andrew, the war Governor of Massachusetts, and a 
number of other distinguished men when the news was 
handed him. An eye witness says: 


“Cheer after cheer was given with a will by the delighted assemblage, 
led by the Secretary, and heartily seconded by Governor Andrew.” 


Mr. Welles, the Secretary of the Navy, reported concern- 
ing Mr. Seward the Secretary of State: 

“That no man was more elated or jubilant over the capture of the emis- 
saries than Mr. Seward, who made no attempt to conceal his gratification 
and approval of the act of Wilkes.” 

For himself, Mr. Welles went farther, perhaps because of 
the fact that he was Captain Wilkes’ boss. In a long dis- 
patch to the Captain he referred to “the great public service 
you have rendered in the capture of the rebel commissioners,” 
and complimented him for his “intelligence, ability, decision 
and fairness, which has the emphatic approval of this depart- 
ment.” The rest of the Cabinet, with one exception, all 
joined in the swelling chorus. 

Next the newspapers took up the cry, and throughout the 
length and breadth of the land the favor and flavor of the 
press was shown. Great editors showered him with high 
applause, lesser lights heaped upon him fulsome adulation, 
and those trusty guardians of the Nation’s safety, “Justicia,” 
“Veritas,” “Vox Populi,” and “Constant Reader,” filled the 
columns with their praise. 

Nor were the poets idle; the road up Parnassus was un- 
comfortably crowded by the mass of eager worshipers going 
to pluck the bright flowers they were to weave into the victor’s 
wreath. 

However, the politicians proved to be the most amusing 
group, as they always are when they try to be serious. Here 
was a chance to spread their wings, and up in the political 
rhetoric of that day the spell-binder soared high, wide and 
dizzy. All glory, majesty, dominion and power were freely 
granted to Captain Wilkes by these impassioned orators, who 
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only regretted that these gifts were but a meagre reward for 
his great deed. 

Ata testimonial dinner to Wilkes, two days after his arrival 
at Fort Warren, ‘“‘cold-roast Boston” warmed up tremendous- 
ly. After the presiding officer, the Hon. J. Edmunds Wiley, 
had loudly applauded the deed, the Hon. John A. Andrew, 
Governor of Massachusetts, ‘amid great cheering,” stated 
that “the act exhibited not only wise judgment but also 
manly and heroic success;” that “it was one of the most 
illustrious services that had made the war memorable;” and 
“he rejoiced that the gallant captain now present had fired a 
shot across the bows of the ship that bore the English lion’s 
head;”’ and when he had finished, the Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Bigelow, orated in similar vein. 

Not to be outdone by Boston, New York gave the doughty 
Captain an ovation. The usual aldermanic freedom was be- 
stowed, and joining in the general excitement, the staid and 
deliberate New York Historical Society by acclamation 
elected him an honorary member. 

And then, just as it seemed as if they were getting under 
control, Congress assembled, and sent in a general alarm. 

That was a merry time. One enthusiastic congressman 
proposed to consecrate another Fourth of July to him and 
load him down with treasure. Another wished to give him 
“services of plate and swords of the cunningest and costliest 
art.” 

While Mr. Lovejoy of Illinois, was securing the passage of 
a joint resolution tendering the thanks of Congress to the 
Captain for “his brave, adroit and patriotic conduct in the 
arrest and detention of the traitors Mason and Slidell,” a 
temporary sour note was introduced by Mr. Colfax of Indi- 
ana, who remembered that at the Battle of Manassas one of 
his constituents, a Colonel, Michael Corcoran, had been 
taken prisoner and after suffering many indignities had been 
confined by the rebel authorities in the cell of a convicted 
felon. He therefore moved that the President of the United 
States be requested to extend the same courtesies to Mr. 
Mason. Carried unanimously! 

This refreshed the memory of Mr. Odell of New York, re- 
garding Colonel Alfred M. Wood, who had been equally un- 
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fortunate after Bull Run, and would the House request that 
the same program be followed in relation to Mr. Slidell. The 
House would and did. This course could hardly have been 
regarded with much added terror by the Confederate gentle- 
men, considering their plight: their present Bastile was Fort 
Warren, which almost entirely covered the small George 
Island lying in the main ship-channel of Boston Harbor. 

This part of the coast of Massachusetts has never been 
noted as a winter resort, and as the gentlemen had only their 
summer clothing, a real, warm, felon’s cell offered certain 
attractions. Robert C. Winthrop, long a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts and for a time Speaker of the House, 
tried to send them a case of sherry and a couple of overcoats, 
but the politicians and the newspapers raised such a hulla- 
baloo that he gave up the attempt. 

The incident, however, enabled Governor Andrew to un- 
load some rather murky language about “gentlemen in com- 
parison with whom Benedict Arnold was a saint.”? Which 
was a queer comparison, to say the least, when you remember 
the secret treason and treachery of Arnold, and also recall 
that as far as Mason and Slidell were concerned, they had 
always proclaimed their opinions from the house-tops early 
and late, and made good on them whenever and wherever 
possible. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips also was moved to action by the in- 
cident, and announced during a paid lecture at New Music 
Hall on November 27: 

“Tf at the outbreak of the present troubles, Breckenridge, Mason, Sli- 
dell, Toombs, Hunter, Wise and others had been hung and a frigate or 
two had been sent to Charleston, Savannah and New Orleans and 
shelled those cities, there never would have been any rebellion.” 


In more subdued fashion, the Hon. Lewis Cass expressed 
the opinion that the seizure was justified from the standpoint 
of international law, while the Hon. Edward Everett in a 
speech at Lowell said that the Commissioners would, no 
doubt, be imprisoned in Fort Warren till the restoration of 
peace, “which we all so much desire.” 

But one grows weary even with dancing around the May- 
pole, and so the public had begun to settle down to the more 
orderly discussion whether the traitors should be boiled in 
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oil or just nicely drawn and quartered, when about the mid- 
dle of December a steamer arrived from England with copies 
of the English newspapers and the diplomatic mailbag for 
the British Legation at Washington. 

Then the Nation went up in the air again, like a flock of 
startled geese, for they learned from The London Times of 
November 28, (then the most powerful newspaper in the 
world), that England did not highly esteem Captain Wilkes, 
nor Uncle Sam either. In fact, to quote the exact language, 
concerning the Captain, The Times said: 


“He is, unfortunately, but too faithful a type of the people in whose foul 
mission he is engaged. He is an ideal Yankee. Swagger and ferocity, built 
on a foundation of vulgarity and cowardice—these are his characteristics, 
and these are the most prominent marks by which his countrymen, gen- 
erally speaking, are known all over the world. To bully the weak, to tri- 
umph over the helpless, to trample on every law of country and custom, 
willfully to violate all the most sacred interests of human nature, to defy 
as long as danger does not appear, and, as soon as real peril shows itself, to 
sneak aside and run away—these are the virtues of the race which pre- 
sumes to announce itself as the leader of civilization and the prophet of 
human progress in these latter days. By Captain Wilkes let the Yankee 
breed be judged.” 


And much more like the sample. Also, they learned when 
the Minister had opened his mail, that the British Govern- 
ment directed him to inform the United States Government 
that the captured gentlemen must be set free immediately, 
and delivered to the custody of the British Minister, so that 
they could again be placed under British protection; that a 
suitable apology be made to Great Britain for the insult to 
her flag; and that a “Yes” or “No” answer be given to the 
demand in seven days; and just to show that they had no 
monopoly on hasty motions, they were informed that Eng- 
land was making active and vigorous preparations for war. 
This threat of war on the part of England produced a 
number of unpleasant surprises, and added to the general din. 
Nothing seemed to go the way we wanted, and disappoint- 
ment was the order of the day. There was Secretary Seward, 
for instance: for a year or more he had talked of the mystic 
chords of memory, stretching into the distant past, (refer- 
ring of course, to the erring Southern brethren) which when 
swept by the threat of European hostility, would burst into 
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one grand, swelling chorus of a reunited nation; and now 
from that quarter came only jeers and raucous laughter, 
coupled with the emphatic and profane hope that England 
would “bust the blockade wide open.” 

Southern orators, as one man, shouted with glee at the 
prospect, and Governor Letcher of Virginia went so far as to 
declare in a public address that he “prayed to God every 
night that Lincoln’s backbone might not give way.” 

On the Northern side, Congressional orators got into action 
with a running jump. 

Senator Hale of New Hampshire, a worthy political pro- 
genitor of William Jennings Bryan, filled columns of the 
record with a speech which ought to have scared England 
into immediate submission without any further show of 
arms. He admitted the horrors of war, its disasters, its 
carnage, its blood, its desolation: “But Sir, let war come! I 
tell you that hundreds and thousands will rush to the battle- 
field and bare their breasts to its perils, rather than submit to 
degradation.” Perhaps this is where Mr. Bryan got his idea 
of ‘‘a million men springing to arms over night.” 

Another gentleman from Ohio, then the Corn Belt of the 
country, and deemed fairly safe from a naval demonstration, 
insisted that we should adopt the Fabian policy of abandon- 
ing the Atlantic Seaboard and withdrawing into the interior, 
thus luring on proud Albion to her destruction. 

In Kipling’s story, the teacher did not join in the general 
hysteria. 

On the evening of the day when the news of the capture 
reached Washington, Benson J. Lossing, the historian, and 
the Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, Comptroller of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, called at the White House and had a brief interview with 
President Lincoln. To them he said: 


“I fear the traitors will prove white elephants. We must stick to Ameri- 
can principles concerning the rights of neutrals. We fought Great Britain 
(in 1812) for insisting, by theory and practice, on the right to do precisely 
what Captain Wilkes has done. If Great Britain shall now protest against 
the act, and demand their release, we must give them up, apologize for the 
act as a violation of our doctrines, and thus forever bind her over to keep 
the peace in relation to neutrals, and so acknowledge that she has been 
wrong for sixty years.” 
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Two other men in official life endorsed this view. Mr. 
Blair, Lincoln’s Postmaster-General, seems to have held 
even more radical views. He denounced the act as an out- 
rage on the British flag, predicted that the British Ministry 
would seize upon it as an excuse to make war upon the 
United States, and urged that Captain Wilkes should be 
ordered to take the U. S. S. Iroquois, with Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell on board, proceed to England, and deliver them 
over to the British Government. He thought this act would 
show a profound contempt and indifference which could not 
fail to affect the envoys themselves, and at the same time, it 
would be an effective rebuke to any members of the British 
Cabinet who might be intriguing with the Confederate lead- 
ers. 

Charles Sumner, the Senator from Massachusetts, had 
also expressed the same views as Messrs. Lincoln and Blair, 
and to these three fell the unpleasant task of restoring order 
to the excited mind of the Nation. Seward from the begin- 
ning, was opposed to any idea of concession, which involved 
giving up the Commissioners, but Lincoln was resolved, and 
so with great dexterity, Seward changed his position and 
wrote the remarkable note which ended the controversy. It 
is one of the longest state papers of its kind on record, full of 
irrelevant material and might have been, without loss to pos- 
terity, compressed into the few words of the closing sentence: 


“The four persons in question are now held in military custody in the 
State of Massachusetts. They will be cheerfully liberated. Your Lord- 
ship will please indicate a time and place for receiving them.” 


Lord Lyons, with the instinctive courtesy which charac- 
terized his whole diplomatic life here, made the task as easy 
as he could, and on January 1, 1862, the envoys were taken 
by a tug to Provincetown, Massachusetts, and delivered to 
the British Cruiser, Rinaldo. 

The excitement did not subside, however, without an ex- 
piring squawk, for Congress was still in session. 

Again some of the more lusty bards shinned up Parnassus, 
but stones had come into the way and the going was hard. 
Some reached the top, but the brightness of the summer 
flowers had gone and only a cold and dismal spot remained. 
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Mr. Lovejoy was again in the van, but this time it was 
only to gather a few withered blossoms which he laid upon 
the coffin, while he likened his own grief to that of the suffer- 
ing Trojans as related by neas to Queen Dido. Addressing 
the speaker of the House, he said: 


“Sir: Every time this Trent affair comes up, every time an allusion is 
made to it, every time I have to think of it, that expression of the tortured 
and agonized Trojan exile comes to my lips, and I now here publicly avow 
my inextinguishable hatred of England. I mean to cherish it while I live, 
and to bequeathe it to my children as a legacy, when I die.” 


There was much more, in like fashion, during which he per- 
sonally declared war upon England, and then unsheathing 
that favorite weapon of the politician, “the jawbone of an 
ass,” and girding up his loins, he strode into the arena with 
this defiant cry: 


“Sir: I trust in God that the time is not far distant when we shall have 
suppressed this rebellion, and be prepared to avenge and wipe out this in- 
sult that we have received. We shall then stir up Ireland; we will appeal 
to the Chartists of England; we will go to the old French habitans of 
Canada; we will join hands with France and Russia to take away the 
Eastern possessions of that proud Empire, and will darken every jewel 
that glitters in her diadem.” 


Strange things happen in times of war. Men who in peace- 
time may have been capricious and unreliable, in times of 
stress become sane and dependable. Such a man was Charles 
Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts, and the service he 
rendered this nation in averting a war with Great Britian, 
and thus preventing the dismemberment of the United 
States, more than counterbalanced the permanent harm he 
did during reconstruction days. 

He steadily counselled the President that there was no 
other peaceful course than to surrender the envoys, and he 
saw clearly what all except Lincoln and Blair missed, that 
we were donning England’s cast-off suit, when ours was 
better worth wearing. He even attended the Cabinet meet- 
ings, and earnestly urged our yielding. 

The final act was played ten days later, when in one of his 
great speeches in the Senate he reviewed the changes in Inter- 
national Law which this incident had brought about; in elo- 
quent phrases, befitting his station as Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Relations, he recited the history of Eng- 
land upon the high seas, and described the acts which for 
more than half a century had been the cause of hatred and 
bloodshed between us. In closing he seemed to realize that 
in this chapter of sea life, the reign of violence had ended, 
for his words were truly prophetic: 


“Mr. President, let the Rebels go. Two wicked men, ungrateful to their 
country, are let loose with the brand of Cain upon their foreheads. Prison 
doors are opened; but principles are established which will help to free 
other men, and open the gates of the sea. Never before in her active his- 
tory has Great Britain ranged herself on this side. Such an event is an 
epoch. To the liberties of the sea this Power is now committed. To a cer- 
tain extent this causeisnowunderher tutelary care. If the immunities of 
passengers, not in the military or naval service, as well as of sailors, are not 
directly recognized, they are at least implied; while the whole pretention of 
impressment, so long the pest of neutral commerce, and operating only 
through the lawless adjudication of a quarterdeck, is made absolutely im- 
possible. Thus is the freedom of the seas enlarged, not only by limiting 
the number of persons who are exposed to the penalties of war, but by 
driving from it the most offensive pretention that ever stopped upon its 
waves. To such conclusion Great Britain is irrevocably pledged. Nor 
treaty nor bond was needed. It is sufficient that her late appeal can be 
vindicated, only by a renunciation of early, long continued tyranny. Let 
her bear the rebels back. The consideration is ample; for the sea became 
free as this altered Power went forth upon it, starting westward with the 
sun, on an errand of liberation. In this surrender our government does not 
even stoop to conquer; it simply lends itself to the heights of its own origi- 
nal principles. Here is a victory of truth. If Great Britain has gained the 
custody of two Rebels, the United States has scored the triumph of their 
principles.” 


The last scene in the last act had that quiet comedy touch 
which Lincoln loved, and which a good playwright uses to 
send the audience home in happy humor. 

England, as we noted, had made extensive preparations for 
war, and was sending an army of soldiers to Canada to de- 
fend those borders. 

The Commissioners had been surrendered, and had gone, 
before the British troops arrived. When they reached Halifax 
the harbor was blockaded by ice, and so President Lincoln 
very courteously invited them to use the port of Portland, 
Maine. 

This was entirely agreeable to the British, whose skin 
seemed to be sensible only to the inclement winter weather, 
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and so “horse, foot and dragoons,” “Ortheris, Leroyd, Mul- 
vaney and Fitz Maurice of the Guards,” in full marching kit 
journeyed upstage across the State of Maine, the curtain fell, 
and quiet reigned once more in the School Room. 
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ABELARD REYNOLDS 


In the regalia of Prelate of Monroe Commandery, No. 12. 
Photograph taken October 2, 1868, at the age of 83 years. 


Historic Reynolds Arcade 


By Amy HanmeErR-CRrovuGHTON 


_ CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


~~ 


HAT Faneuil Hall is to Boston, Fraunce’s 
Tavern to New York, and Independence Hall 
to Philadelphia, is Reynolds Arcade to Roches- 
ter; a storehouse for traditions that cluster 
about the early days of the city and a sturdy monument 
which has lived through all the great days of the city’s life 
and bids fair to stand for many more years a testimony to the 
honest workmanship of the men who built it in 1828. 

Early chronicles of the city tell of Abelard Reynolds as one 
of that adventurous band of young men who, in the first 
years of the last century, were inspired to leave their homes 
in New England in order to seek greater opportunities in the 
“Far West,” of New York and Ohio. Young Reynolds, then 
twenty-six years of age, left Pittsfield, Mass., in 1812, with 
the intention of seeking a home in Ohio to which he could 
take his wife and child but, stopping in his journey at the 
infant settlement at the falls of the Genesee River, he was so 
impressed with the possibilities of the site that, after visiting 
the Ohio country, he returned here and began negotiations 
for a lot. 

A fragment of autobiography written by Abelard Rey- 
nolds gives an interesting glimpse of the strong purpose, 
foresight and firmness of decision, which were characteristic 
of the man throughout his career. In bargaining for the site 
for his new home his first choice fell on the plot now occupied 
by the Powers Building, but this already had been sold. His 
next choice was the present site of the Elwood Building, but 
this, also, had been spoken for. He then declared that he 
must have a lot “centrally located on the north side of a 
street running east and west” and at last, after buying the 
option from a third party, became the possessor of the two 
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lots on which Reynolds Arcade now stands. On investiga- 
tion, however, he found that the side lines of these lots were 
not at right-angles with Buffalo Street, and he went to still 
further pains to have these lines altered. 

According to Kelsey’s Reminiscences of the Pioneers of 
Rochester, Abelard Reynolds drew stone from the river with 
Colonel Enos Stone’s oxen and stone boat, and laid a foun- 
dation 24 by 36 feet on the swampy soil of his chosen lot. 
On this foundation was raised the frame of the two-story 
house which was to serve as the family home, a tavern, a 
saddlery shop, and the post office. 

Before returning to Pittsfield, Mr. Reynolds engaged car- 
penters to put up the house, and it was to this home he 
brought Mrs. Reynolds, their son, William A., and Mrs. 
Reynold’s sister, Huldah M. Strong, in February, 1813. In 
his diary he says that they brought with them a half ton of 
iron ware, for which, no doubt, he found a ready sale in the 
growing village. 

The first year in the new home must have been a trying 
one, for the diary speaks of the fact that Mr. Reynolds was 
ill for six months with the prevalent fever and ague, and com- 
ments on the courage and cheerfulness of Mrs. Reynolds, 
who not only managed the post office of which Mr. Reynolds 
had been made postmaster, through the influence of Colonel 
Nathaniel Rochester, but, with her own hands, cooked many 
of the dishes which made the Rochester Tavern a favorite 
stopping place for travelers. It is recorded by one traveler 
that Mrs. Reynold’s basement kitchen was the one cheerful, 
homelike place in the then swampy, fever-drenched village. 

In 1814, the year of the birth of the second son, Mortimer 
F. Reynolds, life became less of a problem for the little 
family, for the village was growing rapidly, the tavern did a 
brisk trade, the postmastership brought in its annual sti- 
pend, and there was a boom in the saddlery business owing to 
the enlistment of a local cavalry company under Captain 
Isaac Stone, the contract for the equipment being secured 
by Mr. Reynolds. 

By unslackening industry, and the exercise of keen busi- 
ness judgment which enabled him to make a number of 
paying investments, Mr. Reynolds was able in 1828, to begin 
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REYNOLDS ARCADE 
Main Street elevation, as it appeared when first built, 1828. 
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the ambitious project of the erection of the Reynolds Arcade. 
At first his fellow citizens laughed, then, as the building was 
completed and tenants were found eager to move in, they 
became respectful and, at last, when “The Arcade” became 
one of the sights of Western New York and the Mecca for 
travelers throughout the state, they became proud and 
boastful, and “Our Arcade” found mention in many a letter 
sent to residents of less fortunate towns. 

In preparation for the erection of the Arcade in the spring 
of 1828, the frame tavern building was moved 150 feet north 
of its original position, the post office effects being temporar- 
ily shifted to a building then standing at the northwest cor- 
ner of Buffalo Street (Main Street West) and Hughes Street 
(North Fitzhugh Street). 

George H. Harris, who was superintendent of Reynolds 
Arcade from September, 1877, to the time of his death in 
October, 1893, in a contribution to Peck’s History of Roch- 
ester, says that the post office was installed in the new Rey- 
nolds Arcade building in 1829, and in 1833, was in the first 
room on the west side of the hall, entering from Buffalo 
Street. Shortly after 1833, the tavern building was moved 
across Works Street (now Corinthian) to the site now the 
northwest corner of Mill and Corinthian Streets. There it 
remained until 1848, when Corinthian Hall was built on the 
site, the tavern building then being removed to the west 
side of Plymouth Avenue North, a short distance from Main 
Street West, where the frame was encased in brick, and the 
structure was used for residential and commercial purposes 
until its razing in 1928. 

Upon the former site of the tavern building on the south 
side of Corinthian Street, Abelard Reynolds erected a brick 
building 46 by 22 feet. This stood 15 feet north of the Arcade 
with which it was connected by a covered way of frame con- 
struction. This rear building was then used solely for postal 
purposes. It extended to Corinthian Street, and walks on 
either side afforded access through the Arcade to Main 
Street. 

The Rochester Gem and Ladies’ Amulet for April 4, 1840, 
gives the following authentic description of the Arcade at 
that date: 
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“One of the first edifices erected in this city for ornament as well as 
utility was the Arcade. 

“Tt was built by Abelard Reynolds, Esq., in 1828-29 at an expense of 
about $30,000. The lot is 99 feet on Buffalo Street and runs back 217 feet 
to Works Street. The main building is 99 feet on Buffalo Street, 56 feet 
deep, four stories high, besides the dormer story, and is surmounted in the 
center by a tower so constructed as to form (at an elevation of 89 feet) a 
convenient observatory affording a fine view of the city and the farms 
and forests in its vicinity. The front is divided into six large stores, with 
an open hall in the center from each side of which an easy flight of stairs 
leads to the gallery, the observatory and the rooms above. 

“In the rear of this and 15 feet from it is another building, 60 by go 
feet, four stories high with a 15-foot hall extending the whole length and 
connected with the front by wings on the first story. The rooms on one 
side of this hall are fitted up for a public house, called The Arcade House, 
the other for stores, offices and shops, and so arranged that all are well 
lighted and airy. On the second floor the hall is so spacious as to admit of 
an oblong gallery or promenade enclosed with a balustrade finished over- 
head by a cornice, stucco centerpiece and other ornamental works and 
lighted from above by broad windows in the roof at both sides, extending 
the whole length, and 54 feet from the hall floor; and in the rear and on 
each side over the above mentioned wings, by large windows. 

“In the rear of this hall is the Rochester Post Office, 46 by 24 feet-—one 
of the most commodious in the Union—the location being near the center 
of business and the hall being sufficiently large to accommodate those who 
may be in waiting for the opening of the mails in time of unusual excite- 
ment. 

“The Arcade buildings are permanently built of brick, finished in front 
in imitation marble, and contain 86 rooms and 14 cellars, divided into 42 
different tenements. Immediately on the right and left of the entrance to 
the hall from the street are splendidly painted views of the Falls of Niagara 
and their surrounding scenery. 

“It is rendered more than ordinarily secure from fire by its proximity 
to the City Mills hydraulion and the Canal Basin; in addition to which 
there are cisterns kept constantly full of water and buckets in the upper 
story; and a faithful sentinel watches it by night and removes the ashes 
from all the tenements as often as it becomes necessary. Those who fre- 
quent these halls are indebted for the neatness in which they are kept to 
the fact that it is made a part of the same individual’s duty to keep every- 
thing in order.” 


About 1842 the frame connection between the front and 
rear buildings was done away with, and the Arcade passage- 
way was continued through from Main to Corinthian Street, 
the junction of the two buildings now being indicated only 
by a line of brick, and the fact that the windows south of this 
line are smaller than those to the north. 
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In 1845 it began to appear as though the Arcade had been 
rather large for a young town like Rochester to support, for 
it became known that the property was heavily mortgaged 
and that certain New York men were about to foreclose on 
it. In fact, the lawyers were on their way to Rochester to 
buy in the property; but Western New York mud, concern- 
ing which there is no doubt Abelard Reynolds had said 
many hard things in the early days of Rochesterville, was 
on this occasion his friend. Word was received that the 
lawyers’ buggy had become mired in the mud at Canan- 
daigua, and they would be unable to reach the city in time 
to buy in the property as they had intended. At this junc- 
ture a friend of the Reynolds family, and a life-long tenant 
of the Arcade, Judge Addison Gardiner, came forward and 
offered to advance the money necessary to buy in the prop- 
erty. William A. Reynolds, son of Abelard, then took over 
the management of the property until his death in 1872, 
when the management passed to Mortimer F. Reynolds, 
second son of Abelard, who also became owner of the prop- 
erty on the death of his father in 1878. On Mortimer’s 
death in 1892, the ownership of the Reynolds Arcade passed 
to the Board of Trustees of the Reynolds Library. 

William A. Reynolds added the East Arcade in 1863, and 
in 1872, the present galvanized iron roof was added. New 
store fronts with larger windows were also installed in 1872, 
and in 1897, a gallery for the use of Damascus Temple was 
added. 

Probably there are few of the thousands who daily pass 
the Main Street entrance of the Reynolds Arcade, who think 
of it as differing in any way from the hundreds of other office 
buildings of the city. Yet one has but to pass from the hurry 
of Main Street to the comparative quiet of the passageway 
to Corinthian Street, which constitutes the real Arcade, to 
realize the historical significance of the building. The two 
great paintings of Niagara Falls which once graced the en- 
trance are gone, as is the drinking fountain which once stood 
in the center of the Arcade; but there remain the big clock 
which has for so many years ticked off the seconds of Roch- 
ester’s history, grave and gay, and on either side, and above 
it, the recesses, now boarded over, which once held the busts 
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of Abelard, William A., and Mortimer F. Reynolds. 

Passing on up the stairs which lead to the east and west 
gallery, it will be noticed that the old-fashioned railings or 
bannisters have been worn to much less than their original 
thickness by the touch of thousands of persons whose names 
are now only memories. Then one begins to remember that 
in this building Rochester’s first mayor, Jonathan Child, was 
inaugurated in 1834; that here William A. Reynolds started 
the feed store which later became the seed house of Hiram 
Sibley & Company, and the foundation of the Ellwanger & 
Barry Nursery Company, which helped to make Rochester’s 
name known all over the world. 

Reynolds Arcade, too, is closely connected with the early 
days of the telegraph in Rochester, for although the first 
telegraph office, that of the New York, Albany and Buffalo 
Telegraph Company, was opened in the cellar of Congress 
Hall on Central Avenue, it was very shortly moved to the 
Arcade, and from 1856, when Hiram Sibley and Ezra Cornell 
consolidated various existing telegraph lines into the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, offices of that company have 
been maintained in the building. 

Executive offices were maintained in the Arcade until 
1866, when they were removed to New York, and one of 
these offices, that of Don Alonzo Watson, a director of the 
company, was long kept in its original condition by his son, 
James S. Watson of this city. If the walls of this low-ceiled 
little room could speak, what tales they could relate of the 
conferences of these enterprising men who “dreamed true,” 
and from whose dreams came the coast to coast telegraph sys- 
tem and the Atlantic cable. This office was closed May 31, 
1920. (See illustration, herein). 

The post office was moved into the Arcade at once, and 
Abelard Reynolds continued as Postmaster until July, 1829, 
when he was succeeded by John B. Elwood. The old desk 
which Postmaster Reynolds used, both in the frame house 
and for one year in Reynolds Arcade, is now in the collection 
of The Rochester Historical Society at Edgerton Park. 

The post office was shifted from one part of the Arcade 
to another several times. In 1833 it was at the front en- 
trance of the building. Ten years later it was moved to the 
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northwest corner, and in 1859 it was again transferred to the 
northeast corner, where it remained until erection of the 
government building in 1891. 

The presence of the telegraph offices and the post office 
naturally combined to make Reynolds Arcade the center of 
city life, especially in those earlier days when there was no 
house to house delivery of either the mail or the daily news- 
paper. On occasions of presidential elections, and during 
the Civil War, it was the custom of the telegraph-offices to 
post bulletins, or to have them read aloud as they came in, 
and many were the stirring scenes during the war, when 
anxious men and women thronged the Arcade to hear the 
first news of the Battle of Bull Run, of Antietam, and Vicks- 
burg. It was in the Arcade, too, that the first news of the 
assassination of President Lincoln was posted and read by 
hundreds of men and women whose sorrow turned to sudden 
rage when an unwise “Copperhead”’ spoke disrespectfully of 
the great man. George E. Allen was chief operator for the 
Western Union at that time and, in the fall of 1865, George 
D. Butler entered the office, later succeeding Allen, and 
holding the post of chief operator until 1918. 

Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, came to Roch- 
ester May 23, 1851, and spoke from the south gallery of 
Reynolds Arcade. It is not true that he was intoxicated 
on that occasion and the hackneyed story of the “Water- 
falls Speech” is an exploded myth. (See Daniel Webster in 
Rochester, Pub. Fund Series, Volume III, pp. 243-252). 

The Arcade also occupied the position of an artistic and 
literary center in its earlier years, for the auditorium was 
used for the lectures given under the auspices of the Roch- 
ester Athenaeum by prominent men from all parts of the 
country. The Athenaeum, founded in 1829, also had a 
library, and when the organization became extinct in 1877, 
this passed into the ownership of Mortimer F. Reynolds 
and George S. Riley. The latter transferred his share to 
Mr. Reynolds, who, in 1884, turned the entire collection 
over to an incorporated association known as the Reynolds 


Library to which, as has been said, he later willed the Arcade 


property, in order that the library might be maintained as a 
lasting monument to the Reynolds family. 
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As late as 1880 the top floor of the Arcade was known as 
the “Artists’ Gallery.”” Horatio Walker, the well-known 
artist, now of New York City, had a studio in this gallery 
in that year. Others of the colony were Grove S. Gilbert, 
who might have won more immediate fame but for his ex- 
cessive modesty with regard to his own ability; W. J. Lock- 
hart; James Summerville; I. E. Wilbur; and John W. Miller, 
the man who painted the frescoes in Powers Gallery. 

A noted figure about the Arcade in the ’70s was Othello 
Hamlet Etheridge, a sign painter by trade, an actor by am- 
bition, and a quaint and altogether charming character by 
nature. 

Etheridge was a tall, imposing man, with jet-black hair 
and beard. He would have made a striking figure on the 
stage, but it is said that his only attempt in that direction 
ended in an embarrassing fit of stage-fright. Thereafter, 
his theatrical ambition found vent in the wearing of pictur- 
esque costumes, in which a black velvet cutaway coat, red 
satin waistcoat, a flowing cloak of circular cut, and a tall 
white hat with a broad band of black formed a conspicuous 
part. 

The directory of the Reynolds Arcade for the year 1880 
seems to prove the contention of some of the older tenants 
who have occupied offices in the building for periods of thirty 
years or more, that “almost everything worth mentioning 
started in Reynolds Arcade.” Judge P. B. Hulett had offices 
there. Thomas Dransfield practiced there as an optician. 
The “Dewey Art Parlors” there set forth all the latest books 
and engravings for the benefit of the artistic circle. At 27 
East Arcade, so says the directory, George R. Fuller con- 
ducted a factory for the manufacture of artifical limbs. F. 
B. Hutchinson, John Van Voorhis, and some ten or a dozen 
other attorneys also had offices in the building. In Room 34, 
H. F. Drake sold coal, and in Room 53, J. Z. Culver sold and 
rented real estate. Another long-time tenant was George 
B. Selden, and in this connection may be mentioned another 
“first thing” connected with the Arcade, for it was in Mr. 
Selden’s office that the first gasoline automobile plans were 
worked out. 

Thomas A. Edison, according to his own statement, ex- 
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perimented with his “quadruplex” at the office of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Telegraph Company in 1871. 

The Arcade was so important among Rochester buildings 
in the ’7os and ’8os that it had its own directory published 
in booklet form. That for 1877, printed at “The Earnest 
Christian Print Shop,” 87 State Street, contains an imposing 
list of names of attorneys, artists and real estate dealers, with 
a hairdresser or two, an optician and various club rooms. 

The Rochester Art Club, according to the reminiscences 
of D. M. Dewey, whose Art Store occupied a corner of the 
Arcade for many years, had its origin in meetings in the 
studios of artists in the Arcade in 1872. In the Democrat & 
Chronicle in early 1879, there is an announcement that the 
club had been organized in the previous year, and that it 
had secured several rooms in the Arcade where its members 
might sketch from living models. 

The presence of the post office and the telegraph office in 
the Arcade, made it a natural center from which news and 
rumor circulated. 

D. M. Dewey, who opened his store in the Arcade for the 
sale of newspapers and magazines in 1844, writes in his rem- 
iniscences, that before the telegraph was introduced, he had 
a great trade in New York papers, of which he sold as many 
as 2,000 copies in a day at times. When an exciting national 
election was in progress the crowds about the store became so 
great that it was necessary to take the glass out of the shop 
windows to prevent accident, he says. 

After the house distribution of mail was adopted there was 
less congestion in the Arcade, though a few conservatives 
still kept their boxes, and kept up the routine of their daily 
trip to collect their own letters. On Sunday mornings, how- 
ever, the Arcade was always crowded with the men of Roch- 
ester who dropped in to get their mail. 

The photograph, reproduced herein, was taken by the 
Arcade Photo Company on Sunday, March 25, 1888, and 
shows the queue waiting for the opening of the post office 
window. Top-hats, frock coats and “bowlers” with crowns 
of capacious dimensions and big, curly brims, are much in 
evidence, suggesting that most of the men had stopped in on 
their way from church. Not a woman is in sight, for in those 
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days it would have been considered an extremely “fast” 
action for a woman or girl to walk through the Arcade on 
Sunday morning. 

Although the old fire buckets referred to in the 1840 de- 
scription of the Arcade, may still be seen hanging on the wall 
of the south gallery, they proved unequal to the occasion on 
March 30, 1909, when fire broke out in the east section of 
the Arcade and spread to the upper rear stories of the west 
section, causing $100,000 loss. This was the spring when 
Rochester suffered an epidemic of incendiary fires, and on 
April gth, a second blaze was discovered in one of the base- 
ments, but was subdued with small loss. 

Although the old Arcade thus successfully withstood the 
test by fire, it appeared that it was to be overwhelmed by 
the march of building improvement when, on June 18, 1920, 
it was announced that it had been sold to Thomas J. Swan- 
ton and Henry M. Naylon of this city, and was to be razed 
to make way for a modern office building of from 1§ to 20 
stories. But the months rolled on and no move was made 
toward razing. In December of that year it was announced 
that the project had been abandoned, and though the possi- 
bility of sale of the property has arisen several times in the 
past years the ownership still is vested in the Reynolds 
Library Board of Directors, and the library still maintains a 
reading room in the east side of the gallery, where out-of- 
town papers and magazines are on file. The rental income 
from the Arcade is used for the upkeep of the reading room 
and the main library in Spring Street, the building now 
being under the management of Samuel C. McKown who 
has been superintendent since 1899, when he succeeded 


Orient D. Harris, daughter of George H. Harris, in the 
position. 


Epiror’s Nore: Among the unpublished manuscripts left by the late 
George H. Harris was the following memorandum: 

“While excavations were being made under Reynolds Arcade in the 
spring of 1886, the remains of a pine stump and log were uncovered. The 
stump stood on the bed rock, the log a foot above. The work at this point 
is twenty feet below the surface of East Main Street, covered with ten 
feet of mixed sand and clay, in situ. Two feet above the stump is a thick 
stratum of blue clay, above that silt, showing the tree and log were covered 
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during the geological epoch in which the soil was deposited by water. 
Later a second stump, several pieces of which were secured, was found 
near the first. From natural indications these trees grew on the site of 
Rochester when the waters of Lake Ontario covered the Lower Falls; 
consequently these fragments are several thousand years old.” 

One piece of this wood was given to the University of Rochester; 
another fragment was among the relics bought by The Rochester Historical 
Society after the death of Mr. Harris. 


Eprror’s Nore: In the archives of The Rochester Historical Society 
are records of a birth and death in the Arcade Buildings. 

When Mr. George H. Harris was manager, he had an apartment in the 
Arcade, and there his daughter, Georgia Harris, was born. 

An item in The Craftsman, copied from the New York Fournal, of 
October 16, 1830, reads as follows: 

“Died, on Thursday morning, at his lodgings at Mathies’ Hotel, Arcade 
Buildings, in the village of Rochester, of inflammatory rheumatism, Lieut. 
Henry Clark of the 5th Regiment, United States Infantry, son of the late 
John Clark Esq., of New Haven, Conn. Aged, 28 years.” 


Eprror’s Note: Below appears a copy of the Petition which was 
signed June 29, 1829, and forwarded to the Postmaster-General, asking 
for the retention of Abelard Reynolds as Postmaster at Rochester, New 
York: 

“We, the subscribers, citizens of Rochester, having been long in the 
habit of doing business through the Post Office at that village, freely, and 
as an act of justice to A. Reynolds Esq., declare that we have been prompt- 
ly, liberally, and in the most obliging and civil manner, served by that 
Gentleman in his capacity as P. Master, and furthermore, we take the 
liberty to express our desire that he be retained in office.” (Here follows 
the names of 149 Rochester Citizens). 

“This is to certify that the annexed expression of the sentiments of the 
Citizens of the Village of Rochester as respects the official conduct of A. 
Reynolds Esq., as P. Master was circulated for signature by myself, and 
others, as an act of justice to him, and without his solicitation.” 

(Signed), “E. H. Smith, Rochester, 29 June, 1829.” 


The original petition is now in the archives of The Rochester Historical 
Society. The names signed to the petition included the most prominent 
men of the Village. 
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ABELARD REYNOLDS AS POSTMASTER 


Autograph Document, Signed, now in the Archives of The Rochester His- 

torical Society, in which Abelard Reynolds gives his own account of hts 

appointment as Postmaster at Rochester, New York, and of his dismissal 
for political reasons. 


History of Engineering 
in Rochester 


By Epwin A. FisHer 
Consulting Engineer (Retired) City of Rochester 


READ BEFORE THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
MARCH 7, 1929. 
“te 


N an unguarded moment I yielded to the persuasion of my 
long-time friend, your first Vice-President, to prepare a 
paper on the History of Engineering in Rochester. In 
so doing I aim to present, as briefly as possible, a re- 

cital of events in which the engineer took some part. This 
recital will take the narrative form and, in most cases, will be 
my personal recollection of events, in many of which I had 
some part. There will beno attempt at extreme accuracy in 
dates, excepting in quotations. While you will not be worried 
by many statistics, yet a few outstanding general figures will 
be given. 


EpcErTON Parx:—It seems most appropriate, in the first 
place, to consider briefly some of the events leading up to the 
splendid educational development of this park. 

The tract of land now knownas Edgerton Park was acquired 
by the State and the City in 1846 for the Western House of 
Refuge, the State paying $3,000 and the City $1,200. Later 
the State constructed a number of buildings on the southerly 
and easterly parts of the property, the most southerly being 
the building now occupied by the Municipal Museum. These 
buildings had a stone wall about twenty feet high entirely 
surrounding. They were used by the State until the year 
1906, for the State Industrial School. At that time the school 
was moved to Industry, about ten miles south of the City, 
and the old buildings were left vacant. In 1909, when there 
was a shortage of prison accommodations, the State Commis- 
sioner of Prisons recommended using these buildings for a 
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State Prison. This recommendation aroused the resentment 
of the people of the City, and the Chamber of Commerce sent 
a large delegation, accompanied by Mayor Hiram H. Edger- 
ton, Corporation Counsel, William W. Webb, and City 
Engineer, Edwin A. Fisher, to Albany to attend a hearing 
before Governor Hughes on this subject. While the Com- 
mittee received no intimation from the Governor as to his 
attitude in the matter, the final result was the abandonment 
of the project of using these buildings as a prison, and the 
introduction of an Act in the Legislature providing for the 
release to the City of Rochester of this property, which Act 
became a law in May, 1910. Among the conditions was the 
cancellation of about $76,000 of assessments against the 
State for local improvements. This claim had always been 
considered of doubtful value. In addition the City agreed to 
lay an eight-inch cast iron pipe from the main water-works 
conduit near Rush Reservoir to Industry, and to furnish not 
more than 30,000,000 gallons of water per year free for a 
period of twenty-five years. The City took possession of the 
property in the latter part of the year Igo, and began at 
once the removal of the stone wall and such of the buildings 
as did not fit into a plan for the use of the property for an 
Exposition Park. The City also constructed some additional 
buildings and graded the grounds. This entire work was done 
under the personal supervision of the late Mayor Edgerton 
who, during the construction period, was on the ground from 
early in the morning until night. The approximate cost of 
this work was $600,000. 

The first Exposition was held on the grounds in 1911, and 
since that time annual expositions have been held. Mr. 
Edgerton was Mayor of Rochester for 14 years, from 1908 
to 1921, inclusive. He died in Rochester on June 18, 1922. 
The Common Council, in the same year, changed the name 
of Exposition Park to Edgerton Park, in his honor. 


GENERAL Sratistics:—My personal recollection goes back 
nearly fifty years. Fifty years is a long time to look ahead, 
but it seems very short to look back upon. During that half 
century, there has been tremendous progress in engineering 
throughout the world. This City has enjoyed to its full 
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measure this very extensive progress. This progress is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the following general statistics: 


GENERAL STATISTICS FOR A FIFTY-YEAR PERIOD 


Additional 
Year Area of City Population Assessed Valuation TaxLevy Revenue 
(1875) 
1878 11,000 acres 81,722 $44,351,650.00 $855,542 
(1925) 


1928 22,c0coacres 316,786 $634,563,943.00 $16,330,232.92 $5,886,750 


Tue OrrictaL RELATION oF THE ENGINEER TO THE CITY 
GoveRNMENT:—In Volume II of the Municipal Code of the 
City of Rochester (Local Law, Ordinances and Rules) pub- 
lished in 1907, Mr. Edward R. Foreman has a very complete 
Memorandum on Charter Law, and the Rochester City 
Charter up to that time. Mr. Thomas J. Neville, at my re- 
quest, at the completion of the official life of the Executive 
Board on December 31, 1899, wrote a paper which was pub- 
lished in the City Engineer’s report of the year 1899, entitled, 
The Executive Board—TIts Official Life and Work. Mr. 
Neville was a member of the First Executive Board, and con- 
tinued during its entire existence, with the exception of the 
last two years. Later, he was Secretary to the Commissioner 
of Public Works, then Commissioner of Public Works, and 
still later a member of the Board of Assessors, which office 
he held until his death. 

The Common Council, the members of which were elected 
by wards, had both legislative and executive authority until 
the year 1872. The Charter at that time was amended by 
creating a Board of Public Works, a Board of Water Com- 
missioners, and a City Hall Commission. Executive as well 
as legislative functions were exercised by these Commissions. 
Mr. Neville says: “Out of the Commissions which proved 
so unpopular to the citizens grew the establishment of what 
was called an Executive Board.”’ This Board was invested 
with the care and control of the Water Works and in the 
management of the Fire Department, and in general all 
public works. The Executive Board had its own engineering 
force and the City Engineer during this period was an officer 
of the Common Council, with very restricted duties. The 
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only duty specified in the Charter was to make maps for the 
Assessors. This condition continued until January 1, 1900, 
when a very drastic change in the city government occurred, 
which change gave to the Council additional legislative 
authority and took from the Council all executive authority. 
This Charter was known as the ‘White Charter,” or the 
uniform Charter of Cities of the Second Class, and applied to 
Rochester, Syracuse, Albany and Troy. The Charter also 
included such portions of the old Charters as were not in con- 
flict with the provisions of the new Charter. For this reason 
the Charters of the four cities were very far from being 
uniform Charters. The executive power under this Charter 
was delegated to the Mayor, the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, and Board of Contract and Supply. On the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment were two appointees 
of the Mayor: the Corporation Counsel and City Engineer; 
and on the Board of Contract and Supply were three ap- 
pointees of the Mayor: the Commissioner of Public Works, 
the Corporation Counsel and City Engineer. The Executive 
Department, therefore, was under the complete control of 
the Mayor, as his appointees were appointed without term 
and at his pleasure. The Charter gave the Board of Estimate 
authority to fix salaries. The Council denied this authority 
of the Board of Estimate, and it took a Court of Appeals 
decision to settle the question, which it did in favor of the 
Board of Estimate. The standing of the Engineer in the 
City Government was very largely increased and he had 
equal standing with other city officers. This Charter con- 
tinued in force until the first of January, 1908, when the 
City, by constitutional amendment, became a city of the 
first class, entitled to its own Charter. 

The Charter of 1908 continued the general provisions of the 
White Charter, and further increased the standing of the 
Engineer, by making the Bureau of Engineering a Depart- 
ment of Engineering. 

This Charter continued without essential modifications, 
except in one particular, until the year 1928. There was, 
however, one very important modification, in 1917, when by 
an Act of the Legislature the Bureau of City Planning was 
created in the Department of Engineering, the Superin- 
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tendent of which had extensive authority. During the ex- 
istence of the White Charter, and the Charter of 1908, the 
Comptroller, the Treasurer and the Board of Assessors, as 
well as the Board of School Commissioners, still were elected. 
The tendency in the country had for many years been toward 
the concentration of responsibility and authority in the exec- 
utive branch and an increase of legislative control in a small 
council, the members of which were either all, or the majority, 
elected at large. The present City Charter, adopted by the 
citizens at the city election in 1925, effective on January 1, 
1928, provides for a Council of nine members, five elected at 
large. The Council appoints a City Manager, who may be 
removed or suspended at its pleasure. He appoints the heads 
of all departments and fixes the number and salary of all city 
employees. He is charged with the management of all city 
affairs, except the Board of Education. 

You will observe, therefore, that the present Charter em- 
braces to the fullest extent the tendency of the times in city 
government. 

The Engineer in the first Charter had the title of City 
Surveyor, and while the title was changed about 1893, his 
power and duties were not changed. The 1900 Charter 
made the City Engineer the head of the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing of the Department of Public Works. The Engineer was 
a member of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
Contract and Supply. The 1908 Charter changed the Bureau 
to a full Department. The present Charter, while giving the 
Engineer the more impressive title of Director of Design and 
Construction in the Department of Public Works, also con- 
fers the additional powers of City Engineer, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Public Works, and Chief Engineer of the City 
Planning Commission. 

The Engineer, therefore, has been fully recognized by the 
law-making bodies in the new municipal government. 


RocHEsTER WaTER Works:— Lhe development of the Munic- 
ipal water supply was an interesting engineering accomplish- 
ment and has given the City the reputation of having one of 
the best domestic supplies in the country. The original works 
were completed in January, 1876, drawing from Hemlock 
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Lake. The auxiliary works for fire-protection, known as the 
Holley Works, were put in use in January, 1874, drawing 
from Genesee River. These were one of the first, if not the 
first, separate fire-protection works in the country and up to 
the present time, while not carrying the high pressure of 
works in some other cities, have, I believe, as large an amount 
of street mains devoted to fire-protection as any other city. 
An interesting test of the Holley Works was made in Feb- 
ruary, 1874, at which time a two-inch stream was thrown to 
a height of two hundred and ten feet, a three-inch stream 
two hundred and eighty-six feet, a four-inch stream four 
hundred and sixty-five feet horizontally, and a five-inch 
stream two hundred and fifty-six feet horizontally, discharg- 
ing six thousand four hundred and sixty-three gallons per 
minute. This test was made at the intersection of Exchange 
and Main Streets. 

In Volume II of the Municipal Code (pp. 273-228) Mr. 
Foreman gives a very complete history of the Rochester 
Water Works, including the efforts of private corporations 
to furnish a water supply for the City, beginning in 1835, 
and extending up to the time the city works were construct- 
ed. Mr. Irving E. Matthews, now Superintendent of Water 
Works, in an article in the March number of Proceedings of 
the Journal of the American Water Works Association, also 
gives an extended history of the Water Works down to that 
time. 

Mr. J. Nelson Tubbs was the engineer who designed and 
constructed the original city works. 

The works continued in successful operation under Mr. 
Tubbs as Chief Engineer and Superintendent, and to the 
satisfaction of the community, until 1888, when the supply 
through the conduit, even under ordinary conditions, was 
much less than required for good service, and the city was 
continually in danger of a water famine. At a meeting of the 
Common Council, April 2, 1889, a resolution was introduced 
directing the City Attorney and City Treasurer to prepare 
an Act for the Legislature, authorizing the issue of one and 
one-half million dollars of bonds for the purpose of securing 
an additional supply of potable water. April 16, 1889, Chief 
Engineer Tubbs assured the Council that in his opinion 
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there existed at that moment an imperative necessity for a 
movement to obtain an additional water supply. Public 
sentiment was strongly divided on the question of the method 
of obtaining such additional supply. A committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce employed Mr. J. T. Fanning and 
Alphonse Fteley, Consulting Engineers of large experience, 
to study the question, and they made an elaborate report to 
the Common Council, May 1, 1889. It is interesting to 
note that their estimate of the increase in population in 
Rochester was much greater than the actual fact. Their 
estimate for the year 1910 was 310,802, while the actual 
population by the United States Census was 218,600. They 
estimated the daily consumption of water at 31,080,000 
gallons, while the actual consumption was 17,500,000, or a 
little more than half of their estimate. The consulting 
engineers recommended that the City secure an additional 
supply of 15,000,000 gallons daily. Nothing effective was 
done until June, 1891, after the adjournment of the Legis- 
lature. A Committee of the Council recommended Hemlock 
and Canadice Lakes, and their report was concurred in by 
the Executive Board, the Chief Engineer of the Water 
Works, and the Water Supply Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and it was not until April 20, 1892, four years 
after the report of Mr. Tubbs, that a bill authorizing the 
city to issue bonds not exceeding $1,750,000 to pay for an 
additional supply, was signed by the Governor; and on 
November 15, 1902, the Common Council approved the 
plans and specifications for an additional supply, and the 
Executive Board was authorized to proceed with the work. 

Mr. Emil Kuichling was the Chief Engineer of the Execu- 
tive Board during the construction of the additional water 
supply. My friendly relations with Mr. Kuichling began in 
1882 and continued until his death in 1914. In all my ex- 
perience I have never met an engineer of such thorough 
scholarship as Mr. Kuichling. He had extreme peculiarities 
and could express himself in most picturesque language yet, 
withal, was of the most friendly and sympathetic nature. 
At his urgent request I gave up my life-work in the railroad 
service and came back to Rochester, where I had maintained 
my residence, to take a position with Mr. Kuichling, in 1893, 
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as principal assistant engineer in the construction of the ad- 
ditional water supply. This work continued for a little over 
three years, when I was appointed City Engineer by the 
Common Council, in June, 1896. 

The new plans provided for the construction of an ad- 
ditional conduit from Hemlock Lake to the City. The first 
section, a little over two miles, was constructed in tunnel 
having a capacity for about 32,000,000 gallons per day. 
From the end of the tunnel to the City a steel pipe thirty- 
eight inches in diameter, was laid with an estimated future 
capacity of 16,000,000 gallons per day. The total cost of the 
work was about a million and three-quarters. No consider- 
able additions to the supply were made up to 1900, when the 
life of the Executive Board was terminated by the new 
Charter. Mr. Kuichling had for some time recommended the 
construction of an additional reservoir on Cobb’s Hill, but no 
action had been taken by the Council. In 1g00, under the 
new Charter, the Water Works came under the charge of the 
Commissioner of Public Works and the construction work 
under the City Engineer. The main additional construction 
from 1900 to the present time consisted of the building of the 
Cobb’s Hill Reservoir, with a capacity of about 140,000,000 
gallons, the construction of additional large distributing 
mains within the City, and the enlargement of the mains in 
many of the streets for fire-protection. Also, the construction 
of an additional conduit partly of cast-iron and partly of 
steel, from the end of the tunnel previously referred to, to 
Cobb’s Hill and Highland Reservoir. The dyke at the south 
end of Hemlock Lake was raised five feet to provide ad- 
ditional capacity in the lake for the rainfall. The three 
conduits from Hemlock Lake to the City were capable of 
taking the entire capacity of the Hemlock and Canadice 
Lake watersheds, and early in the year 1924, the Engineering 
Department of the City called attention to the necessity of 
securing an additional supply. On February 23, 1926, Allen 
Hazen and Harrison P. Eddy were employed as special 
consultants to advise on this additional supply. In the 
meantime, the Council authorized the raising of the Hem- 
lock Lake dyke five additional feet to further conserve the 
run-off from the Hemlock and Canadice watersheds. March 
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7, 1927, Hazen and Eddy filed their report recommending the 
acquisition of land and the construction of a reservoir on 
Honeoye Creek, providing, with the present Hemlock and 
Canadice Lake watersheds, for a supply of 100,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. 

Application was made to the State Water Power and 
Control Commission for permission to construct the works. 
This application was very vigorously opposed by the Board 
of Supervisors and many citizens of the County of Ontario. 
The permit asked for was granted by the Commission, June 
22, 1928, and an appeal was taken by the Supervisors of 
Ontario County to the Appellate Division, where the case 
now rests. (March, 1929). 


SEWERS AND SEWAGE DisposaL:—The early sewers were very 
well described by the late Mr. William J. Stewart, in a paper 
read before the Rochester Engineering Society in January, 
1897. No general system of sewers was in existence in any 
part of the City until after the report of Mr. Kuichling on 
the east side trunk sewer in 1887. Mr. Kuichling was elected 
to the Executive Board in 1885 and resigned in 1887 to take 
up the study of the east side trunk sewer problem. During 
the period of his incumbency on the Executive Board he 
introduced scientific methods in the practice of engineering 
in that branch of the City Government. 

In 1887, the Common Council made a contract with Mr. 
Kuichling to prepare a report and recommendations for an 
intercepting sewer on the east side of the river. This report, 
together with several special papers on subjects related to 
sewerage matters, comprised one of the most complete set of 
documents on the subject then in existence. A copy of this 
report is filed in the library of The Rochester Historical 
Society. Sewers built after this east side report were designed 
upon the formula given by Mr. Kuichling. 

The sewers at that time were all of the combined type and 
emptied into the Genesee River. The conditions of the river 
became such that in 1904, when the late Hon. James G. 
Cutler assumed the office of Mayor, one of the first things 
that he set out to do was to take the sewage out of the Gene- 
see River. Mr. Kuichling was employed as Consulting 
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Engineer on the project, and in 1907 was ready to present 
his report. At my suggestion the late Mr. George H. Ben- 
zenburg, then President of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and Mr. Rudolph Herring, a noted Sanitary 
Engineer, were associated with Mr. Kuichling in the final 
report. This report is included in the history of the sewage 
disposal matters, by the writer. The sewage disposal system 
at the present time consists of the main plant in Irondequoit, 
designed by Mr. Kuichling, the plants at Brighton, the old 
village of Charlotte, and for the Medical School, adjacent to 
the Barge Canal, designed by Mr. John F. Skinner, Sanitary 
Engineer in the Department of Public Works. 


GarBacE DisposaLt:—Mr. John V. Lewis, Director of Main- 
tenance and Operation, in a paper before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers on The Cobwell System of Garbage 
Reduction and some phases of its operation at Rochester, New 
York, (see Proceedings of October, 1926), gave a brief history 
of garbage collection and reduction at Rochester, from which 
I take the following quotation: 


“From the best available information, it appears that the collection and 
disposal of the garbage of the city, as a municipal function, was undertaken 
about 1880. During the next thirty-seven years, this work was done mostly 
under contract with private collectors and contractors. In the first twenty- 
six years of this period, the collected material was hauled outside the city 
limits and disposed of by dumping or burying. When, in 1904, due to 
numerous complaints, it became evident that some other and more sani- 
tary method of disposal must be adopted by the City, Edwin A. Fisher, 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, then City Engineer, 
was empowered to make a special survey and study of the situation, with 
recommendations for a better system of collection and disposal than was 
then in use. Mr. Fisher completed his report in September, 1906, and, as 
a result of his recommendations, the City awarded a ten-year contract for 
the collection and disposal of garbage, effective from January 1, 1907, to 
the Genesee Reduction Company. This Company proceeded to acquire a 
site on the west bank of the Genesee River between the Upper and Lower 
Falls. The location chosen was within five hundred feet of State Street, an 
important business street, and within three-quarters of a mile of the geo- 
graphical and business center of the city. The narrow portion of the river 
bank at this point, on which the plant was built, lies about one hundred 
and fifty feet below the level of the city streets bordering on the river 
gorge and adjacent thereto. It is interesting to note that this same site 
is also occupied by the new “Cobwell System” plant which was erected 
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in 1920-21. From the standpoint’ of the collection and haulage of gar- 
bage, it is an excellent location but, at the same time, a critical one with 
respect to possible nuisance caused by obnoxious odors which are inherent 
with the older systems of garbage reduction. 

“The Genesee Reduction Company began the operation of its plant 
early in June, 1907, using a modified Arnold, or so-called ‘Beaston,’ pro- 
cess. At the conclusion of the ten-year period, the City purchased the 
collection equipment and the disposal plant from the contractor and has 
proceeded to carry on its own garbage collection and disposal systems 
since that time under the direction of the Department of Public Works. 
The modified Arnold Plant was operated continuously up to the date of 
the opening of the Cobwell Plant on October 15, 1921. Thereafter, its use 
was discontinued except to utilize the digesters for grease-storage pur- 
poses and a few of the buildings for a repair shop and stock and dry storage 
rooms supplemental to the new plant. 

“In 1912-13, the City had constructed and commenced the operation of 
a Rubbish Salvage and Disposal Plant adjacent to the Reduction Plant. 
It originally contained a single DeCarie incinerator, but the capacity hav- 
ing been exceeded, the City proceeded, in 1916-17, to install two new 
units, each with a capacity for burning fifty tons of rubbish per twenty-four 
hours. In addition to the salvage of saleable materials, the plant generated 
a considerable quantity of saturated steam which was purchased by the 
Rochester Railway and Light Company and delivered into its commercial 
heating mains.” 


A report to Hon. James G. Cutler, Mayor, on the collec- 
tion and disposal of garbage and other City refuse was made 
by the writer, in September, 1906. An interesting feature 
with reference to the garbage situation occurred at the time 
of letting the first contract to the Genesee Reduction Com- 
pany, as noted in the quotation from Mr. Lewis’ paper. 
The City advertised for bids for a five-year period for the 
collection and disposal of garbage, the plant to be located 
outside the City. The City also received alternate bids for a 
plant located within the City. The towns adjoining the City 
obtained injunctions preventing the City from locating its 
garbage plant within their limits. The City was therefore 
obliged to locate within the City, and chose a site on the 
west side of the river flats between Platt and Smith Street 
bridges. The Cobwell System referred to by Mr. Lewis was 
chosen for the reason that it can be operated in a central 
location without offense. Mr. Lewis also gives as other 
reasons that it provides a higher recovery and a larger 
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quantity of available by-products than the older systems, 
and a superior quality of tankage. 

In 1906 the garbage was collected and disposed of at a 
cost of $2,000 per month, or $24,000 a year. The first con- 
tract with the Genesee Reduction Company was at a fixed 
price of about $75,000 per year. At the expiration of this 
contract on December 31, 1911, another contract was let 
for about $84,000 a year for five years. It was stipulated in 
this contract that in case the city limits were extended, an 
increased price as determined by the Commissioner of Public 
Works, would be allowed. The appropriation for garbage 
collection and disposal in 1924 was about $400,000. The 
estimated revenue from the by-products was about $160, 
000, leaving the net cost at about $240,000, or ten times the 
cost of collection and disposal in 1906. This increased cost 
is no reflection upon the Department of Public Works, but 
is due entirely to the increased amount of garbage and the 
necessity for a better system of collection and disposal. 


SreAM RarLroaps:—The construction of the earlier railroads 
entering the City was very completely described by Mr. 
Edward Hungerford, in a paper before The Rochester His- 
torical Society in 1925, (Vol. V, Publication Fund Series, 
pp- 97-111). The Pennsylvania Railroad branch into the 
City was constructed in 1881 and 1882 on the way of the old 
Genesee Valley Canal, under the title of the Genesee Valley 
Canal Railroad. The Genesee Valley Canal was abandoned - 
in 1878. Its length from its junction with the Erie Canal in 
Rochester to the Allegheny River at Millgrove, some dis- 
tance above the City of Olean, was about one hundred and 
thirteen miles. The State sold the property, owned by it for 
the Canal, to the Genesee Valley Canal Railroad Company 
at a price of one hundred dollars per mile, or a little over 
eleven thousand dollars for the total distance, including the 
right of way into the City. The State, however, made cer- 
tain reservations, among which was a reservation of the 
prism of the Canal from its junction with Allan’s Creek in 
Scottsville to the Erie Canal, a distance of about twelve 
miles. The Company, however, was permitted to lay its 
tracks on the banks of the Canal on condition that the prism 
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be maintained for taking the Allan Creek water into the 
Erie Canal. In order that the portion of the Canal within 
the city from the Erie Canal to the Rapids could be used, 
the Company made a contract with the State Land Board 
to construct a cast-iron pipe across the River into the Erie 
Canal feeder on the east side. On this condition the Com- 
pany was permitted to use the entire area between these 
points. 

Another provision of the charter was that the railroad 
would enter the City with depressed tracks, and provide 
suitable overcrossings at all streets. An interesting situation 
developed in Troup Street. The Company purchased land 
fronting on West Avenue for a freight station and yard 
tracks. It was impracticable to use this property except 
with a grade crossing at Troup Street. The Council, which 
at that time had control of such matters, there being no 
State Public Service Commission, granted the request of 
the Company for a grade crossing on certain conditions, 
among which was a condition that whenever West Avenue 
should be widened ten feet on the south side, east of the 
railroad, the railroad would furnish the ten feet without 
charge to the city for that purpose, on its property. The 
freight house standing on West Avenue was constructed 
pursuant to that agreement, although the owner of the prop- 
erty on the east had not consented to such widening. The 
original plan of the Genesee Valley Canal Railroad was to 
connect with the New York Central by crossing West 
Avenue. The property owners in the vicinity were very 
violently opposed to such a crossing, and some conflicts 
between the company and the city administration resulted 
from such feeling. In 1883 and 1884 the Company con- 
structed a branch from a point about four miles south of the 
Erie Canal to a connection with the New York Central at 
Lincoln Park, and for some time after the passenger trains 
ran into the New York Central over this branch. This 
branch was constructed chiefly for freight purposes, and has 
been so used, except for the short period specified. The main 
line is about one hundred miles long and connects with the 
main line of the Pennsylvania, running from Buffalo to 
Emporium, at Hinsdale Station north of Olean. 
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Prior to the year 1882, the New York Central crossed 
State Street, and about fourteen other streets, at grade. 
Numerous conferences were had with the city administra- 
tion and a contract was entered into between the Railroad 
Company and the City Railroad-crossing Commissioners for 
the elimination of these crossings by elevating the New 
York Central tracks. This work was going on during the 
years 1882 and 1883. Mr. William C. Gray, a local engineer, 
was inspecting engineer for the Grade-crossing Commission, 
and his report, together with a report of the proceedings of 
the Commission, are on file in the City Engineer’s office. The 
cost of this work was about a million and three-quarter 
dollars. 


OrnHer GRADE Crossinc ELIMINATIONS:—Some time between 
the years 1870 and 1880, the late Mr. William H. Vanderbilt 
made a contract with the Common Council of the City to 
build an overhead bridge at Main Street crossing at the 
railroad’s expense, provided the City would thereafter main- 
tain the bridge. 

About 1890 the bridge became inadequate and the Council 
ordered it replaced and assessed the cost, or a large part of it, 
upon the territory east of the bridge, omitting from the 
assessment the New York Central property on account of 
the agreement above referred to. The property owners ap- 
pealed from this assessment and the case went on for some 
ten or twelve years until the Court of Appeals decided 
against the Railroad Company; and a new assessment was 
made by the Legislature, putting a considerable part of the 
cost upon the Railroad Company. The decision also stated 
that this bridge came under the General Railroad Law. 

When the third bridge, the one now in existence, was 
built some five or six years ago, the entire cost was paid for 
by the Railroad Company, with the exception of the asphalt 
pavement. 

Still other grade crossing eliminations included Atlantic 
Avenue, in which the Railroad paid the entire cost with the 
exception of the cost of the sewer to drain the Subway. This 
crossing was also prior to the Rajlroad Commission or the 
Public Service Commission. Later on, the grade crossings 
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at Union Street, Culver Road, Brown Street, Saxon Street 
and Winton Road, on the New York Central tracks were 
eliminated, and the Elmwood Avenue crossing of the Lehigh 
Valley and the Erie. 


STREET Rattways:—Mr. Foreman, in Volume II of the 
Municipal Code, has a very complete note on the early street 
railway situation. 

My first introduction to street railway matters was in the 
construction of the Rochester Electric Railway in 1887 to 
1889. A corporation was formed to construct an electric 
railway from the then city line at Ridge Road to Lake 
Ontario, a distance of about four and two-third miles. This 
railroad had a capital stock of $200,000; $80,000 of which 
was owned by Asa T. Soule, a manufacturer of hop bitters, 
and $80,000 owned by the Rochester City and Brighton 
Railroad, with $40,000 owned by others. This railroad was 
one of the first successfully operated electric railroads in the 
country. The electric work was done by the Thompson- 
Houston Company, one of the predecessors of the General 
Electric. Mr. C. A. Derr, now of Williamsport, Pa., was my 
assistant on the construction and, later, was superintendent 
of operation, until the road was taken over by the City 
Railways. The Rochester and Brighton Railway was oper- 
ated by horses until the year 1890, when it was changed to 
electric operation. 


Summary:—I have referred to the History of Engineering 
under the following headings: 


Edgerton Park. 

Relation of the Engineer to the City Government. 
Municipal Water Works. 

Sewers and Sewage Disposal. 

Garbage and Garbage Disposal. 

Steam Railroads. 

Street Railways. 


Sa had A aS 


It was my intention to present the engineering history in 
the following additional subjects, many of the descriptions 
to be submitted by persons directly connected with the 
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subject in question and, when possible, accompanied by 
reports: 
1. Public Market. 
2. Parks. 
3. Floods and Flood Protection. 
4. City Planning and Zoning. 
5. Subway Railroad and Broad Street; and the Barge Canal in the City. 
6. Bridges. 
7. Pavements, Walks and Street Lighting. 
8. Rochester Gas and Electric Company. 
g. Water Storage. 
10. Chamber of Commerce. 
11. State Highways. 
12. County Highways. 
13. Bureau of Municipal Research. 
14. Rochester Engineering Society. 


I will endeavor to complete the history as outlined for some 


later volume of The Publication Fund Series. 


MRS. ABELARD REYNOLDS 


Born, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, September 23, 1784; died, Rochester, New 
York, August 22, 1886. This photograph was taken when she was one 
hundred years old. 


Pittsford Town Records 
By Cuarres H. True 


~ 


Epiror’s Nore: The first log cabin upon the One-Hundred-Acre-Tract 
was erected for the occupancy of the Scrantom family in 1812. We date our 
- community life from that year. In 1912, the centennial anniversary of this 
event was celebrated by the City of Rochester, with appropriate cere- 
monies. Moved by this occasion, Mr. Charles H. True, of Pittsford, wrote 
the following paper for The Rochester Historical Society: 


HE present public interest in early local history 

incited by the Rochester Centennial moves me, as 

a Pittsford man, to refer to the early relations of 

our town to Rochester, and incidentally to allude 
to the various changes in names and territory which took 
place in the original town of which Eastern Rochester form- 
ed a part, one hundred years ago. 

In the letter written by Hamlet Scrantom to his father, 
July 28, 1812, the writer stated that he lived in the town of 
Northampton, Genesee County, but directed that his letters 
be addressed to Town of Boyle, Ontario County. (See letter, 
Vol. VII, Pub. Fund Series, p. 175). Few people will under- 
stand this, yet Hamlet Scrantom lived on the site of Powers 
Building, and he referred to the Pittsford post office. That 
post office was established and named “Boyle,” March 19, 
1811, with Samuel Felt as its first Postmaster. One hundred 
years ago, and until Abelard Reynolds was commissioned as 
Rochester’s first Postmaster, November 1g, 1812, the resi- 
dents of Rochester got their mail from Pittsford, and there 
were quite a number of families on the East Side within the 
boundaries of the present city. 

The opening of the nineteenth century found the County 
of Ontario reaching from near Geneva, west to the Niagara 
River. In 1802, the territory west of Genesee River was 
taken off to create Genesee County, and so remained until 
the creation of Monroe County in 1821. Hence, a hundred 
years ago, what is now Rochester was in two counties. It 
was Ontario County on the east side, and Genesee County on 
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the west side, of Genesee River. Here we see why Genesee 
County was so named. The original Village of Rochester, 
founded in 1812, being all on the wést side of the Genesee 
River was in the town of Gates (originally “Northampton”’), 
Genesee County, and remained a part of that town until the 
incorporation of Rochester as a Village in 1817. 

In 1812, allof present Rochester east of the Genesee River 
was in the town of Pittsford, and the present Eastern Monroe 
was in Ontario County. Colonel Rochester’s land agent, 
Enos Stone, who lived on South Avenue near the site of the 
Osburn House, voted in the village of Pittsford. A state- 
ment of the early township divisions make the facts clear. 
When I speak of Rochester, I mean present Rochester unless 
otherwise indicated. In 1794, all of present Monroe County 
east of the Genesee River and north of Mendon and Rush was 
made a town and named “Northfield.” The first town- 
meeting was held April 5, 1796, in the present village of Pitts- 
ford, at Paul Richardson’s house, which stood on a lot next 
north of the Rand house, on the east side of North Main 
Street. Previous to that time, Northfield electors had to go 
to Canandaigua in order to vote. 

The records of that first Northfield town-meeting, and of 
all town-meetings thereafter, are now in the Pittsford Town 
Clerk’s office, in a fair state of preservation. They are prob- 
ably the oldest original public records existing in Monroe 
County. This first town-meeting voted a bounty of two 
dollars for wolves’ pates, which the town afterwards increased 
to five dollars. Remember, that Eastern Rochester was 
within its territory and that the offer has never been with- 
drawn. Silas Nye was elected Supervisor and Orange Stone 
of present Rochester was elected one of the Highway Com- 
missioners. In 1798, “Sabbath Day Masters’ were elected. 

In 1808 our town changed its name on account of there 
being two other Northfields in the State, and was rechristen- 
ed “Boyle.” In 1810, occurred the first break in its territory 
by the taking off of Penfield (including Webster), and in 1812, 
Perinton was set up in housekeeping for itself. In 1813, the 
name Boyle was superseded by “Smallwood.” In 1814, 
Brighton, including Irondequoit and Eastern Rochester, was 
set off, and thus we escaped great responsibilities. The 
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balance, which embraced the present towns of Pittsford 
and Henrietta, was renamed “Pittsford.” Henrietta was 
cut off in 1818, and the surgery ended with the carving of 
Irondequoit from Brighton, in 1839, and of Webster from 
Penfield, in 1840. 

During all the changes in territory and names the records 
always remained at Pittsford, just as the Ontario County 
records remain at Canandaigua. Ontario County retained its 
old name, as Pittsford probably would have done, had there 
not been other Northfields in the State. The other names 
were never agreeably worn, although the name of Pittsford 
post-office continued to be Boyle until April 13, 1824. 

The inhabitants of Eastern Rochester and Pittsford were 
fellow-townsmen until 1814. This was nine years before the 
Rochester village boundary line crossed the river by annexa- 
tion on the east side. During such association Pittsford as 
the older, the more populous, and in every respect the lead- 
ing community of the town, absorbed most of the offices. 
Oliver Culver was made a Constable in 1804, and held numer- 
ous other offices until he became Brighton’s first Supervisor. 
Other Rochester names appear on the records. 

Other records show that when Eastern Rochester was with 
us in the early days, good literature was not unappreciated in 
the community. I have in my possession the record book of 
the Northfield Library Association, organized in February, 
1803, which contains the autograph signatures of forty-four 
of the most prominent and substantial citizens of the town, 
including some from the Rochester end. The list of books 
is given, and most of the titles indicate very weighty sub- 
jects. Only one woman is enrolled, and the records show no 
participation of women in the management. Imagine the 
like in this age! As was to be expected the record drops off 
in five years, and much that we would like to know about the 
library is in oblivion. However, the record of that library 
and its apparent aspirations constitute a bright spot in 
Northfield history. 

The old town had some dark spots; just a few. Until 1824 
African slavery had a legal existence in this State. I doubt 
not that some surprise may be occasioned by the statement 
that it existed in Rochester. Several, perhaps a dozen, of the 
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fellow-townspeople of the citizens of Eastern Rochester in 
that day were Africans held in slavery. One of them was a 
young woman named Dinah, owned in the family of Dr. 
John Ray. She became the property of the doctor’s sister, 
Alice Ray, and went to Rochester after Alice married Oliver 
Culver in 1805. In the Northfield-Boyle record book is 
registered the birth of a male slave child to a slave woman 
owned by John Mann, a miller. The entry reads: 


“This may certify that on the 15th day of December, 1812, was born 
one male slave at my house in Boyle, County of Ontario, and State of New 
York, and now resides with me in said town.” 

“John Mann.” 
“Boyle, October, 1813. 
“Attest—S. M. Kempton, Town Clerk.” 


This is supposed to have been the only slave born here, and 
the entry is probably the only official record of slavery in 
Monroe County. Public sentiment in the town was strong- 
ly against slavery and it was practiced in a very mild form. 
In the case first mentioned it was quite nominal. Dinah’s 
stay in the family became voluntary at an early day and con- 
tinued for many years after the abolition of slavery in this 
State and until her death and burial at Mt. Hope about 1850. 

The birth-record above given is in the handwriting of 
Samuel M. Kempton, landlord of the original “Phenix 
Hotel” for a short time between the reigns of Glover Perrin 
and John Acer. Kempton served as Town Clerk one year, 
1813, and thereby broke the consecutiveness of the twenty- 
three years of service as such officer by Dr. John Ray, who 
held the office from 1796 to 1819, inclusive, excepting 1813, 
as stated. 

Upon one of the red-letter days of Rochester’s later history, 
Pittsford had a conspicuous, if not important, part. When 
the Village of Rochester received and entertained the nation’s 
guest, General Lafayette, on June 7, 1825, it will be remem- 
bered that he arrived by canal packet from the west and after 
a formal reception at the Aqueduct, rode through the streets 
in an open carriage with Colonel Rochester. For that drive 
the committee sought the swellest turnout obtainable. And 
where would it more naturally look for such an article than 
in old, aristocratic Pittsford? And so the General and the 
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Colonel had the pleasure of taking that ride in a Pittsford 
carriage owned by James K. Guernsey, who lived on South © 
Main Street in Pittsford Village in the brick house built by 
Augustus G. Elliot in 1815-16, which, substantially unchang- 
ed in general appearance, is now owned and occupied by 
Harry O. Culver. After the Guernseys it was occupied by 
Ashley Sampson, who moved to Rochester, and became the 
first Judge of Monroe County. After the doings in Roches- 
ter, Lafayette, escorted by Colonels Riley and Brown, was 
taken in that carriage through Pittsford and Mendon, where 
they were met by the Canandaigua committee, to whose care 
the distinguished visitor was delivered. 

Six weeks later, two of the most eminent Americans of that, 
or any other day, Daniel Webster, and Justice Joseph Story 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, rode in that same 
carriage. As that vehicle was doubtless a fine specimen of 
the carriage art of its time, and in view of its distinguished 
use, it seems a pity that it was not preserved. 


Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Charles H. True, author of the above article, 
died in Pittsford, New York, March 15, 1919. 
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Reminiscences of 
Miss Araminta D. Doolittle and 
the Rochester Female Academy 
By Avice L. Hopkins 


READ BEFORE THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
DECEMBER Q, 1892. 


~ 


Epriror’s Note: The early settlers of Rochester first built their homes; 
then came churches and schools. As elsewhere in the country, higher 
education began under private auspices, rather than public. The cultural 
and intellectual standards of the young community were typified from the 
beginning in its vigorous organizations for mental, moral and material 
advancement. As early as 1838, Henry O’Reilly, in his Sketches of Roch- 
ester, was able to describe and illustrate remarkable institutions of learning. 
One of the most interesting of these was ‘““The Rochester Female Acade- 
my,” on South Fitzhugh Street. (See illustration herein). The school was 
opened in 1836 under the name of “The Rochester Female Seminary.”” In 
April, 1837, the institution was incorporated under the name of “The 
Rochester Female Academy”’ but it was usually referred to as “the Semin- 
ary.” O'Reilly said (p. 321): “The course of studies is extensive, and the 
institution, like the High School and Miss Seward’s Seminary, commends 
itself to all who advocate for females thorough mental discipline and a 
finished solid education.” 

The school began with Miss Julia H. Jones as Principal, and Miss 
Araminta D., and Miss Julia Doolittle, as Assistants. Shortly afterwards, 
Miss Araminta D. Doolittle was chosen as Principal, in which position 
for nearly twenty years, she made a distinct impress upon the educational 
history of Rochester. She was a gentlewoman of the old school; a notable 
teacher of wide range of learning. In Volume III, Publication Fund Series 
(opposite p. 252) appears a picture of the Scholars of the Primary Depart- 
ment of the Seminary. Some of our best families are represented in this group. 

The Seminary occupied a place of high academic rank, and after nearly 
seventy years of unbroken prosperity, the school was closed, in 1903. 

The history of the institution is covered in the pamphlet, Rochester 
Female Academy. A Historical Sketch, 1837-1912, by Jane H. Nichols, 
which publication is in the Library of The Rochester Historical Society. 

Miss Alice L. Hopkins’ Reminiscences, are delightful; they are full of 
the flavor of days when young “females” were educated “‘into highbred, 
courteous, cultivated, truthful women of society, well-dressed, and above 
all, without eccentricities, trained never to do anything to attract at- 
tention.” 
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Miss Araminta D. Doolittle was a remarkable woman. Even at this 
late day, it is impossible to read Alice L. Hopkins’ tribute to her memory 
without sensing the angelic influence which Miss Doolittle radiated. 

Modern flappers may smile at this story of such a “finishing school” 
as The Rochester Female Academy under Miss Doolittle’s reign; but the 
wide-spread agitation over the break-down of the American home, and 
the brazen sophistication of our “flaming youth,” today, would never exist, 
if a generation or two could be taught the poise, self-control, and unsel- 
fishness inculcated by teachers of Miss Doolittle’s type. 


HEN in my early girlhood Rochester became 

my home, the Female Academy on Fitzhugh 

Street was one of the full-grown institutions of 

the city. Already a large part of its young 
womanhood had passed under the formative influence of the 
Academy. 

It had given a certain air to society. But I do wrong to 
call the Academy an institution, it was as I knew it, an 
individual—it was Miss Araminta D. Doolittle. 

There were traditions of former assistants who had rival- 
led her ascendancy. But my own recollections admit no 
second to her except at a vast interval. 

How she established and maintained this dominancy for 
a quarter of a century and over, I did not then question, 
any more than I questioned how the sun ruled the day and 
the moon the night. 

But on looking back, I see that it was an achievement not 
easily analyzed or explained. 

She was petite in figure, delicate, very quiet in manner, 
fastidious to a fine degree in matter of dress, etiquette and 
personal address. 

Of course she was highly educated as the term was in her 
day understood, but she was not progressive, not on the out- 
look for new methods, she was always a conservative lady 
of the old school. 

But her ideals though limited, were, for that very reason, 
definite and clear. She never lost sight of them for a minute, 
and her constant and consistent effort was to work up into 
strict conformity to these ideals, the young ladies given to 
her charge. We were always young ladies, always held to a 
certain dignity and self-restraint. In a word, it was because 
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she knew so precisely what she wanted and was so resolute 
to achieve it that she was so truly a power in our little world 
of education. What she wanted was to make us all over into 
high-bred, courteous, cultivated, truthful women of society, 
well-dressed and, above all, without eccentricities, trained 
never to do anything especially to attract attention. 

I came into the Academy just from the free and easy 
regime of the Collegiate Institute about which one could 
tell quite ‘‘another story.” 

I found myself at once surrounded and restricted by in- 
visible meshes. 

No rules were promulgated, but we very soon knew what 
must not be done. Many of us can recall that large, rather 
low room, at that time uncarpeted, the windows set close 
together on three sides and, lining the walls, the desks, where 
we sat with our backs to the room and the light straight in 
our eyes. 

Then there was the parallelogram of benches evenly spaced 
from the walls. Each day after prayers, certain of these 
benches were ceremoniously set forward for recitations; just 
six, I think, arranged as if partly to bound a square. Sucha 
thing as two rows of benches was unknown. No one ever 
dreamed of crossing the floor to speak by special leave to 
some one on the other side of the room. You coasted, so ta 
speak, round by the desks, hugging the shore. 

At the end of the long room the furthest from the street 
was Miss Doolittle’s table, generally with a glass of flowers 
upon it. The access to the room was by the double flight of 
stairs. When school was dismissed, the girls, each with a 
curtsey, vanished down the stairs at either side. This 
solitary curtsey was a fearful ordeal for the new comers, 
something like a presentation at court on a small scale. 

And never did Miss Doolittle set foot on her special flight 
until the last pupil had left it. Also she would never descend 
the stairs till both flights were quite vacant. 

The left hand flight I think she never used. Neither can 
I recall her ever entering the back yard of the Academy where 
was the remarkable well, from which in those un-hygienic 
days we slaked our thirst with perfect impunity. It was 
held by the girls to be half full of the broken slates and ink 
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bottles of generations of pupils although, no doubt, it was 
scrupulously clean as all other parts.of the establishment. . 
All city wells in these days smack of typhoid fever and diph- 
theria, but those were days of blissful ignorance. 

In school the strictest decorum prevailed. Nothing else 
seemed possible. The spell of the decorum lay upon us out of 
school, at least within a certain radius of the Academy. Our 
gloves stayed scrupulously on our hands. Gloves had then 
but one button, or two at the most, so that it was compara- 
tively easy to keep them in order. 

The fascinations of Fitzhugh Street Bridge, with its well- 
iced slopes, were firmly resisted. I cannot even imagine 
what Miss Doolittle’s feelings could have been to have seen 
us coasting or sliding down it. 

In school at prayers we generally had two verses of a 
hymn. The one beginning, “Father, whate’er of earthly 
bliss,” is the one I best recall, sung to the tune of Naomi. I 
remember once playing it and stopping with one verse, and 
being badly frightened afterward to think what nonsense it 
made of it all. One of Miss Doolittle’s favorite chapters was 
that strenuous compendium of religious high breeding, the 
12th of Romans: ‘Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.”’ “In honor preferring one another.” I 
can still hear her voice in these reverent utterances. 

Certain words in the manual of prayers also occur, “The 
prophets, where are they, and the fathers, do they live for- 
ever?” “Underneath us are the everlasting arms.” During 
prayers and the spelling exercise which followed, our chairs 
all faced the room. In spelling we wrote on slates, pads not 
yet having come in, a column of words from dictation which 
were passed to the next neighbor for correction. 

As I entered the school late in girlhood, I did not go 
through the regular course, if, as I believe, there was one. 

My sister studied Watts on the Mind, and Smelley’s 
Natural History. Of the latter about all she remembers is 
the statement that the beaver is remarkable for its “ductil- 
ity,” being in fact the most “ductile” of animals. 

I think arithmetic and algebra were transacted in the small 
rooms below. 


My principal studies were Arnott’s Physics, of which we 
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learned by heart the Synopses at the beginning of the chap- 
ters, Paley’s Evidences, and Butler’s Analogy, and Kames’ 
Elements of Criticism, and I dimly recollect some book on 
the Sublime. Miss Doolittle taught all these classes and we 
went conscientiously through the books. 

Miss Doolittle also taught French and Grammar. The 
sophistications of Analysis as yet were not. She simply 
taught formal and accurate parsing. I recall a vague im- 
pression that subjects, predicates, and that sort of thing were 
confined to the Latin, where I had met them before. 

Old pupils of the Academy who studied American History 
with Miss Doolittle, which I did not, assure me that she was 
an admirable teacher of that branch, then so neglected, and 
laid the foundation in their minds of a life-long interest in 
the study of our institutions. 

Miss Doolittle would tell, to our admiration, of the young 
lady who once made a plan for herself of the battle of Water- 
loo, but such feats, as well as map-drawing, were rare curi- 
osities. 

Our class was put into the Geography of the Heavens by 
Elihu Burritt, but I think that this was a new departure. I 
remember my despair over the plane of the ecliptic, which 
was quite beyond my comprehension and so remained 
throughout the book. I have often wondered, and shall 
never know, whether anybody in the school really knew 
what it meant. 

I cannot help feeling that we attacked these severer 
studies in a somewhat inadequate style. But the charm 
and value of the school lay in the beautiful girls, the quiet 
and graceful manners, and the tone of sincere literary culture 
that prevaded all. To these unvarying Monday morning 
classes in English reading we all owe an incalculable debt. 
We read the Pleasures of Hope, Memory and Imagination, 
the Seasons and the Task. I cannot recall whether I read 
the Night Thoughts or the Course of Time at school or at 
home, but at any rate the habit gained at school of reading 
long poems took me through them. We contrasted Pope’s 
Messiah with Cowper’s description of the Millennium. 
Many minor poems became familiar. I remember we great- 
ly admired the pathos of Willis’ Leper, and how the more 
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indolent girls often availed themselves of The Psalm of Life 
for recitation, and there was one very lazy one, who after- 
wards became a distinguished artist, who always said: 


“True politeness is to do and say, 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Of all the pupils whom I knew in the Academy, Miss Ellen 
and Miss Clara Guernsey have attained the greatest repu- 
tation and success as writers, and there are none who pay a 
more warm and enthusiastic tribute to Miss Doolittle’s 
power of kindling a taste for good literature and of stimu- 
lating the efforts of her scholars in the attainment of literary 
skill. We all knew that our small achievements would meet 
with most hearty sympathy and encouragement. 

We were required to commit poems and extracts to 
memory and to search out all the classical allusions, pain- 
fully numerous we thought then, especially in Paradise 
Lost. 

Then came the Friday afternoons when, with chairs re- 
versed, we sat around the room in our best dresses and Miss 
Doolittle swept in in her black silk, looking stately and 
almost grand. “I never told the girls to change their dresses 
on Friday afternoons,” she would say, “‘but they notice that 
I always change my own.” Then we read chosen selections, 
and afterwards the best readers of the school stood forth and 
gave us The Wreath and The Bower. These two manuscript 
periodicals contained the literary results of our school course, 
our best “compositions.” 

To be the Editress of one of the papers, or on the com- 
mittee, was to come in for the best fun and companionship 
that the school afforded. 

How well we must all recall those committee meetings in 
the little rooms below where all restraint was thrown off and 
we loafed and gossiped to our hearts’ content, while osten- 
sibly compiling the paper. 

The articles after being culled and corrected were most 
neatly copied out on folio sheets, tied each with a ribbon, 
placed in a case, and so read out on a Friday afternoon. In 
my time the Ward-Smith family had almost the monopoly 
of the reading, a family gift which they still retain. 
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There were some time-honored jokes connected with The 
Wreath and The Bower, as of the young lady who read, de- 
scribing the play of the ocean on the shore: ‘Fellow after 
fellow came up and kissed the beach.” 

Theodosia Cook Arner wrote many poems and a serial 
story for The Wreath, which were much admired. 

Miss Doolittle took the deepest delight in these literary 
exercises and fostered every sign of special gifts. At the 
close of school we wrote elaborate compositions, but it was 
never dreamed that we could read them ourselves before the 
élite of Rochester then assembled. The services of some 
gentlemen were secured for the awesome occasion. 

I myself was indebted for this service to the Rev. L. Ward 
Smith, not Reverend then, and he certainly made the best 
of the poor girlish effusions. Under such handling some of 
these productions achieved much local fame. I especially 
recall one by Miss Harriet MacKnight entitled, “The Debut 
of Common Sense,” which seemed to us to reach the acme of 
quiet humor. 

On Friday afternoon also the little children from the room 
below were brought up and seated on the parallelogram of 
benches, and in their turn recited short poems. 

These were especially interesting while Mrs. Arink had the 
school. Miss Mather remembers the first poem she ever 
learned and the pride she felt in reciting it upstairs. She can 
still repeat it. 

I recall the musical voice and the charmed utterance of 
that exquisite and lamented child, Harry Selden, who, with 
his cousins, from whom he would not be separated, was in the 
school under the care of Mrs. Arink. 

At the time when I entered the Academy, about 1849, it 
must, I think, have reached its culmination; certainly a more 
charming or noble set of young girls would be hard to find 
than those whom I can so clearly recall as gathered there 
from day to day. 

To mention a few of them, those who were early called 
away, there was Delia West, with her elegant flower-like 
beauty; Amelia Hills, with her bright and noble face; Cor- 
nelia Childs, calm and a little stately with the sweetest of 
natures; Emma Ward, spirituelle and delicate; Harriet 
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Chapin, blunt, witty, the merciless tease, equally a religious 
enthusiast; Theodosia Cook, dreamy and poetical. 

Two other ladies come into the field of memory. They 
had left the Academy before I attended it, but Miss Doolittle 
spoke of them so often, and made their successes so complete- 
ly her own, never tiring of the joy of recounting them, that I 
cannot leave them out of my picture. 

They were Miss Stevens, afterwards Mrs. Butterworth, 
and Martha West Yale. 

For myself I admired them at the almost infinite distance 
of a shy school girl from the brilliant woman of society and 
the beautiful mistress of what was then imperial wealth. 

If you were a friend of Miss Doolittle it was a very de- 
sirable thing to have her sketch your portrait. Where she 
loved she idealized. She had the capacity for admiration 
that belongs to fine and noble natures, living, as Wordsworth 
says, by admiration, hope, and love. But she could, with 
delicate malice, sketch a picture of another kind. 

There were a host of others who happily lived on to 
adorn their generation and give character and tone to 
Rochester society. 

No prizes were given in the Academy, nothing to stimulate 
competition. It was never suggested that we struggle to 
outdo each other in anything. We were to obtain knowledge 
and culture quite for their own sakes. 

There was an utter absence of every species of clap-trap; 
there were no school picnics, dances, exhibitions or advertise- 
ments. Friends were privately asked to attend classes and 
examinations and to hear the compositions of the young 
ladies read by some one else at the end of the year. 

Interested visitors were welcome at any time, but the 
Academy had at all times a refined air of privacy and reserve. 

Fine points of manner, etiquette and pronunciation, Miss 
Doolittle was fond of dwelling upon in her little talks. She 
was herself a standing object-lesson of such matters. 

I recall her delicate bit of sarcasm as, when a young lady 
trod too heavily on the carpetless floor, she would quote: 


“E’en the light hare-bell lifts its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 
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There was the story of the young lady who, with many 
compunctions, offered to return a postage stamp lent by her 
wealthy hostess, and met the reply: “I am very glad you 
thought of it my dear, for I keep a cent for cent account.” 

One “tale out of school” I must tell, though it would never 
have been confided me while still a pupil. But it was charm- 
ingly characteristic of our dear Miss Doolittle. Some ripen- 
ing fruit, cherries perhaps, hung tantalizingly over one of the 
fences that bounded the Academy yard. The young ladies, 
out for recess, espied the fruit and helped themselves, and the 
owner sent in a complaint to Miss Doolittle, requesting her to 
restrain the appetites and the fingers of her pupils. Then we 
can imagine the solemn conclave that was held. How one by 
one the girls were questioned and owned up, how indignant 
they were, how severe and judicial was Miss Doolittle. Every 
one of the culprits was required to write a note of apology to 
the owner of the fruit. If one of the notes was too curt or 
saucy, and some of them were, it was returned and another 
must be written, till Miss Doolittle held a collection of 
apologetic missives, in the highest style of the art, and then 
what did she do? She had her own opinion of the complain- 
ant, and did not propose to humble the Academy too far. 
She burned all the notes, and herself informed him with 
much dignity that the young ladies had apologized and would 
trespass no more. 

I have always wondered if the writers of those notes knew 
what became of them. 

Another smile comes to me as I recall the half-deprecating 
whisper in which she one morning told me of a gentleman 
who had entered his little girl in school, and left, expressing 
the hope that she would not “devil up” badly. 

Miss Doolittle was a stout Democrat. During the Harri- 
son compaign she penned a saucy rhyme in the course of a 
game about the famous “committee” that figured so often 
in the papers: 

“Oh, wouldn’t it be a pity, 
If General Harrison should die 
Without the leave of his committee.” 


She was really frightened when his death followed so close- 
ly on his inauguration. 
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She was, however, not too good a Democrat to rejoice at 
once having come off best in a little tilt with Prince John Van 
Buren, when he spoke of the “‘cattle lowing upon a thousand 
hills.” He caught her smiling and asked the reason: 

' “Doesn’t the Bible say so?” 

“Well,” she said, “the Bible certainly says they were there, 
but it does not specify what they were doing.” 

Though a good Episcopalian, she was very low church. 
She would describe with great gusto her visit to a ritualistic 
church “‘where there was a great chair provided for the bish- 
op, a medium-sized one for the priest, and a little bit of a 
stool for the deacon.” 

But to return to the Academy. The picture would not be 
complete without a reminiscence of Miss MacGregor, who 
came twice a week to give the school a singing lesson. The 
music never went beyond two-part songs sung by us to the 
accompaniment of the piano. 

Miss MacGregor would sweep in draped in her long fitch 
cloak, probably the first fur cloak worn in Rochester, always 
with a bit of the MacGregor plaid showing beneath. 

She passed up the room throwing little breezy bits of chat 
at the girls, in a style quite out of keeping with our usual 
decorum. 

I believe that her debonaire deportment was rather a 
cross to our dear Miss Doolittle who, besides, knew very 
little of music. 

I have spoken of the Academy only from the standpoint of 
a pupil. Afterwards, as Miss Doolittle’s assistant, I came to 
know of her tenderness, her sympathy, her humor, her keen 
capacity for suffering. 

Perhaps no one knows more than I do of the gathering 
sadness of her last years in Rochester, but over all this I 
draw the veil. She went from us to a congenial home, where 
more than thirty years of loving service yet awaited her. 
Let us be thankful to know that it was without the bitter- 
ness which service rendered to the public is so fatally apt to 
bring sooner or later in its train. Perhaps I cannot better 
close this brief but loving notice than by extracts from a 
letter lately received from the Hon. James R. Doolittle, of 
Racine, Wisconsin: 
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“For months before our dear Miss Doolittle—“‘Dootie,” as the family always 
called her—passed away, she seemed somewhat feebler, but it was about 
four weeks that her cough seemed to take deeper hold, and at the last took 
on something the character of pneumonia. The suffering was not great, 
and all the while the same gentle, uncomplaining, truly Christian resigna- 
tion and spirit shone in every act or word. Her gradual decline was so 
slow that I left for Chicago the day before she died, so that I was not at 
her bedside at the very last. 

“This I have to say of her: In all my long acquaintance with her from 
1836, when she came on to Rochester to take charge of the Female Aca- 
demy there, and during all the time—33 years—that she was a member 
of my own family, it has never been my lot to know a nobler person, a 
person of greater natural genius, and more general information or a more 
perfect specimen of a true Christian woman. 

“If ever there was a person who made the supreme happiness in making 
others better and happier, Miss Doolittle was that one. 

“T remember well, when in Congress, the member from Rochester who 
knew her well, and whose daughters were educated at the Rochester 
Female Academy, often said that Miss Doolittle’s scholars could be known 
by their manner and conversation. 

“She had a most wonderful power to influence and form the minds and 
characters of those who came in contact with her. 

“She really was like an angel upon earth.” 


I may add that seeing Miss Doolittle within the last three 
years, I was struck with the remarkable religious develop- 
ment of her character. In other years she was very reticent 
on such subjects, but a year or two ago she spoke with un- 
usual freedom of her hope and her faith. Most of her reading 
was on religious topics. 

Every word of Judge Doolittle’s eulogium is strictly true. 

A thousand lovely traits had come out in her during these 
thirty-three years of domestic life, which mere teaching 
might never have developed. 

She was wonderfully preserved, yet not the same. There 
was something nobler, even, and sweeter, and far more spirit- 
ual, than in the Miss Doolittle of a life-time ago. ; 

She was ready to pass into the higher life. I count it a 
great privilege to have spent a few hours in her presence 
while she still lingered here. 
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URING our entire colonial period and practically 
until the adoption of our present system of money, 
each colony had a unit of money value of its own. 
The English colonists brought with them some 

English money and naturally adopted the English table of 
money values wherever they settled. Very early in the 
colonial history, however, a pound in the colonies began to 
take on a different meaning from the pound sterling of Eng- 
land; and in every colony the valuation placed on the local 
pound was less than that of the English pound. The amount 
of this depreciation was not uniform in the different colonies. 
In each colony, too, the local pound varied in intrinsic value 
at different periods. At about the middle of the eighteenth 
century the colonial pounds had all ceased fluctuating and 
had obtained the several values which were standard until 
our present monetary system went into operation. — 
Though the colonists reckoned in pounds, shillings and 
pence, yet their money had, in intrinsic value, no identity 
with the pounds, shillings and pence of Great Britain. They 
had the same name, it is true, and the colonial pound was 
derived directly from the English pound; but the pound of 
the colonies had become, from its change in value, so distinct 
a unit of money from the pound sterling, that it might as well 
have been called by another name. When the value of the 
pound of New York had become fixed by the people of that 
colony at 966 3-4 grains of pure silver, they created for them- 
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selves a new unit of money. The colonial pound, then, must 
not be confounded with the English pound. 

While it is said that the colonial pound was a different 
amount of money, a different weight of silver, than the pound 
of England, it must be remembered that there were no coins 
corresponding to the colonial pounds or their subdivisions; 
that there was no mintage of money to correspond to colonial 
money values. Ifa contract was made to pay a sum amount- 
ing to one hundred pounds in New York money, the payment 
would not be made in coins representing New York pounds. 
There were no such pieces. The debt must be liquidated in 
pieces of foreign gold or silver which had a fixed value placed 
on them in each colony; in the paper money of the colony; or 
in some form of barter. The colonial money was simply a 
money of account. In their business transactions among 
themselves the colonists bought and sold in terms of their 
local currency. It often happened that a sale was made for so 
many Spanish dollars, which had a recognized value the 
world over, or in so many pounds of tobacco; but most con- 
tracts, sales and values were reckoned in the pounds, shillings 
and pence of the several colonies though there were no coins 
to represent these values, and usually very little money of 
any kind changed hands. The colonists ignored the English 
pound, except when they were buying goods of the English 
merchants or satisfying English bills of exchange. 

When the different colonial pounds had become definitely 
determined in value the colonies were divided into four 
groups according to the value of their respective units of 
money. Thomas Jefferson in his notes on the establishment 
of a money unit for the United States says that in Georgia the 
local pound contained 1,547 grains of pure silver; in Virginia, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, 1,289 grains; in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, 1,031 1-4 grains, and in New York and 
North Carolina, 966 3-4 grains. The pound sterling of Eng- 
land contained 1,718 3-4 grains. But, perhaps, it would be 
clearer, as it is more common, to rate the different colonial 
currencies in terms of the piece of eight, or Spanish dollar, 
probably the only piece of money which was common to all 
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of the colonies and in general use in all of them. A piece of 
eight, or dollar, was equivalent to the following: 


4s. 6d. in English sterling money. 

6s. od. in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Virginia money. 

8s. od. in New York and North Carolina money. 

7s. 6d. in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware money. 

4s. 8d. in South Carolina and Georgia money. 


The Spanish dollar was a coin common to all of the colonies 
and when it came to be valued in terms of the local currency 
it was found, that while it took eight shillings of the New 
York and North Carolina money to make a dollar, it took 
only six shillings of the New England and Virginia money. A 
shilling in New York was a fixed and invariable sum equal to 
one-eighth of a Spanish dollar; and the shilling of New Eng- 
land was just as fixed and invariable, but equal to one-sixth 
of a Spanish dollar. So the Spanish dollar was worth only 
four shillings and six pence in English sterling money; and in 
Georgia and South Carolina, before the introduction of paper 
money in the latter colony, where the local currency was 
very nearly of the same value as sterling, the dollar was worth 
four shillings and eight pence. The relative values of the 
colonial currencies and sterling money may be expressed as 
follows :* 

100 represents the value of the English pound sterling. 

go will then represent the value of the Georgia and South Carolina 
ound. 
75 the New England and Virginia pound. 


60 the Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware pound. 
56 1-4 the New York and North Carolina pound. 


This difference in the standards of value of the different 
colonies was the cause of infinite inconvenience. In the 
colonial days people had a more difficult experience, from a 
monetary point of view, when they went from one colony to 
another, than we have now when we travel from one nation 
to another. Their troubles were aggravated by the fact that 
when they got into a neighboring colony the price of an 


*Autuor’s Nore: See I. M. Andrews’ Magazine of Western History? 
Vol. IV, p. 141. 
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article would be quoted to them in terms which were familiar 
to them, so many shillings and pence; but whose real value 
could not be appreciated until those shillings and pence had 
been turned into the kind of shillings and pence that they 
used at home. If a New Jersey farmer asked a New York 
merchant ten shillings and six pence a bushel for his wheat, 
the merchant would have to go through the not very simple 
computation of changing New Jersey money into New York 
money; or else be perfectly familiar with both standards. All 
money transactions between the colonies were frequently 
difficult and always annoying. They were inevitable, how- 
ever, so that up to the adoption of our present system of 
money the inhabitant of New York was expected to be able 
to convert with facility the money of his own colony into that 
of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania or Georgia. These differ- 
ent values were taught to the children in the schools and the 
early arithmetics contain many pages of rules which, com- 
mitted to memory, would enable the pupil easily to translate 
the money of one colony into that of another. Most of these 
rules were of the nature of empirical formulae; and to the 
children of that time the study of the money must have been 
a subject not exceeded in difficulty by the proverbial Greek 
verbs. 

The merchants, too, of both England and America, who 
traded in the different colonies, were obliged to be well up in 
the different rates of exchange, and constantly on their guard 
against loss, through ignorance or dishonesty, from the con- 
version of one set of values into another. The trade between 
England and the colonies was very large and the numerous 
merchants, ship owners and navigators had to keep posted on 
the different rates of exchange between the colonies and with 
England. A book published in London in 1765 entitled The 
American Negotiator or the Various Currencies of the British 
Colontes in America, passed through several editions and had 
over five thousand subscribers. It contains several hundred 
pages of tables; and a glance at its pages gives some idea of 
the monetary difficulties of the time. If the problem was to 
determine the value of 550 pounds New York money in Bos- 
ton money, the merchant would, by using one table, find that 
550 pounds in New York, where the dollar was worth 8s. was 
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equivalent to 1,375 dollars. Then from another table he 
would reach his result by finding that the value of 1,375 
dollars at 6s. each was 412 pounds, to shillings. This was the 
simplest method by which the currency of one place could be 
reduced to that of another, the value of the dollar being 
known in both. If he did not own a table he would still find it 
comparatively easy to change New York money into Boston 
money because the New York pound was just three-fourths as 
large as the Massachusetts pound; and by multiplying 550 by 
three and dividing by four the same result would be reached. 
The difficulty is much increased in the exchanges between 
colonies when the ratio of the money standards is not a simple 
one, and when you have to deal besides with shillings and 
pence. Instances of the difficulty and annoyances met with 
at this time in all transactions involving the use of money 
might be multiplied indefinitely. Washington began keeping 
the account of his expenses during the Revolutionary war in 
June, 1775, and ended in June, 1783. From June, 1775, until 
April 1, 1776, he kept the record of receipts and expenditures 
in Pennsylvania money and in what he designated lawful 
currency which was in terms of pounds, shillings and pence of 
six shillings to the dollar. From April, 1776, until January, 
1777, he used New York and lawful currency. From 1777 
until 1783 he used continental dollars and lawful currency. 
In every case, on the balancing up of the accounts, the Penn- 
sylvania or New York money, or the dollars, are translated 
into lawful currency for final presentation to Congress. The 
different items were entered into the account book in the 
money of the section in which he was principally staying and 
afterward all is carefully and laboriously balanced up in 
terms of lawful money. 

One of the chief annoyances of the people was a scarcity of 
real money of any kind, and this led to numerous devices for 
keeping with them what little of it they had. There was, in 
the first place very little English money in the colonies. There 
was a great scarcity of money in England itself during our 
colonial period, and extreme penalties were imposed for any 
exportation of the current coin of the realm. What English 
money the colonists saw was only what was smuggled out of 
England and this was comparatively little. Even in England 
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the Spanish piece of eight was a more familiar and a more 
desirable coin than any of their own. What money did come 
to the colonies was mainly Spanish and Portuguese, and this 
it was impossible to keep. The colonists imported much and 
exported comparatively little. They had the balance of 
trade always against them, and their gold and silver of what- 
ever kind had to make up this deficiency. Nearly all the 
good coin was thus drained out of the colonies by the foreign 
trade, leaving only the clipped, plugged and counterfeit 
pieces on their hands. It is estimated that the richest colonies 
together, in their most flourishing circumstances never had, 
at most, more than £80,000 to £100,000 in money, and that 
in 1767 there was not one-third of that amount. Many of the 
estimates of the amount of currency in the colonies were 
made at the time of the discussions over the Stamp Act, and 
it was then said with some bitterness that “if you would have 
collected sterling cash from them (the colonists) it should 
have been in England where all they have is generally 
found.’”* 

Edmund Burke said: “It may be easily judged that the 
balance of trade with Great Britain is very much against the 
colonists, and, therefore, whatever gold or silver they may 
receive from the other branches of their commerce makes but 
a short stay in America. Very little money is seen among 
them, notwithstanding the vast increase of their trade.’’f 

Driven to get along without a staple currency on even a 
sufficiency of money of any kind, and forbidden to coin 
money of their own, the colonists wherever possible conducted 
their exchanges by means of barter. Originally, as in most 
newly settled districts, this bartering was in the simplest 
form, but as the settlements grew and commercial relations 
extended, it became necessary, on account of lack of a medium 
of exchange, to make more certain this primitive substitute 
for money. Consequently, in many of the colonies, what was 
known as “‘barter currency” or “country pay” was legalized. 


*AuTHOoR’s Note: See “Present State of Great Britain and North 
America,” by Dr. John Mitchell, Part III., p. 294. (London, 1767). 


TAutuor’s Note: Edmund Burke’s “An account of the European Set- 
tlements in America.” 2 vols., 1758. Vol. IL., p. 304. 
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It was enacted that the cereals and other products of the 
farm, and animals and fowls as well, be taken in payment for 
all debts at a certain price to be set upon them. Everything 
was carefully appraised and became a legal tender in payment 
of debts and taxes. This was, of course, a crude and unsatis- 
factory expedient and a poor substitute for real money, but 
it was the best that could be done. 

It can well be understood that the use of this barter cur- 
rency worked infinite annoyance and confusion. Possibly the 
debt would be paid with a lean cow or with poor grain; but 
the value had been placed on the article by law and it had to 
be received. So great was the aversion of the colonists them- 
selves to barter currency that large discounts were made if 
payment would be in money. The colony of Massachusetts 
at one time abated 25 per cent of all taxes payable in grain 
to all who would advance cash.t 

Virginia and Maryland, more fortunate than their sister 
colonies, found an admirable substitute for money in tobacco, | 
and it served as their principal medium of exchange through- 
out the entire colonial period. Even as late as Revolutionary 
times it was legally receivable for officers’ fees and for taxes. 

Like the other colonies, they utilized all commodities— 
corn (meaning all cereals), hens, pigs, beef, cheese and even 
powder and shot* in their domestic trade; but tobacco soon 
came to be considered a staple in which most kinds of money 
indebtedness was liquidated. It was in tobacco that the 
early colonists paid for their wives, and it was a controversy 
over the value of tobacco, in which the Virginia parsons re- 
ceived their salaries, that first brought to general notice the 
oratorical powers and ability of Patrick Henry. Previous to 
1633 all accounts were almost universally kept in terms of 
tobacco and not in money, but in that year the Legislature 
enacted that “All contracts, bargains, pleas and judgments 
to be set down in lawful money of England and in no other 
SR a ipl ties tesa eee OTP hE St at kee 
tAutHor’s Note: Felt’s “Massachusetts Currency,” p. 42. 


tAuruor’s Nore: Hening’s Statutes, Vol. IX., p. 514. 


*AuTHor’s Neve: Hening’s Statutes, Vol. I., p. 216. 
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commodity.” t From this time the colonial statutes of Vir- 
ginia are filled with enactments respecting the price of to- 
bacco and its use as a principal medium of exchange in the 
colony. 

Another most staple commodity which went to make up 
the barter currency of the colonists was skins. Skins and 
hides of all kinds were always valuable and they were in con- 
stant demand for exportation. There was, too, a constant 
supply; and many a valuable purchase was made in the old 
colonial days for so many beaver skins instead of so many 
pounds, shillings and pence. Skins were legally receivable for 
taxes in most of the northern colonies and formed a valuable 
part of the crude money of the people. Powder, shot and 
musket bullets were also, in a last extremity, made legal cur- 
rency. Massachusetts early enacted that “Musket bullets of 
a full boare shall pass for one farthing apiece;” and there is 
evidence that in most of the colonies this kind of money was 
current at one time or another. Whisky was an important 
factor in exchange in Pennsylvania; and every conceivable 
expedient which the ingenuity of the colonists could devise 
was employed to swell the motley list of articles which had 
to serve the people of those days as money. 

This leads to a few words about the most curious currency 
of the time. Almost the first money which presented itself to 
the colonists after their settlement in America was furnished 
by the native inhabitants of the country. The Indians sought 
out certain shells, and by working and polishing them, made 
beads which they strung on fibers of hemp or tendons taken 
from the flesh of animals. These strings of beads they called 
wampom or wampom-peage. The beads were usually of two 
colors, black and white; the black being more desirable. Soon 
learning of the value the Indians placed on wampum, the 
colonists found it very valuable for use in the Indian trade. 
With their superior skill and industry they entered on its 
manufacture and soon the market became well stocked with 
this new money. It had some of the characteristics of a per- 
fect money, and before long it went into general use among 
the colonists themselves. An order of the Massachusetts 


tAutuor’s Nore: Hening’s Statutes, Vol. I., pp. 176, 218, 247, 301, ax. 
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Court respecting wampum reads as follows: “It is ordered 
that white wampom-peage shall pass at four a penny, and not 
above 12 pence at a time except the receiver desires more.” 
And in Virginia it is enacted that “Roanoke wampum-peake 
keep their wonted value.”* This Indian contribution towards 
alleviating the monetary difficulties of the colonists did not 
cease to be of value until after the Revolutionary War.t 

By far the largest amount of the currency of the country 
consisted of paper money. This was issued by each of the 
colonies and later by the Continental Congress. In the main, 
these issues were excessive, and many times involved the 
colonies in financial ruin. The first were put out by Massa- 
chusetts in 1690; the other colonies quickly followed suit, and 
soon the whole country was flooded with paper currency. In 
Massachusetts eleven hundred pounds currency would ex- 
change at one time for but one hundred pounds of silver, and 
in 1758 Edmund Burke wrote: “There are parts of New Eng- 
land wherein, if the whole stock and the people along with it 
were sold, they would not bring money enough to take in all 
the bills which they have emitted.” Massachusetts, how- 
ever, redeemed her paper currency in 1750 with pieces of 
eight which had been sent from England as reimbursement 
for her expense in the reduction of Cape Breton. The de- 
preciation of the continental money caused Washington 
much trouble in the settling up of his accounts, and he ap- 
pended this note to his ledger: “104,364 of the above dollars 
were received after 1780, and altho’ credited at 4o for 1, 
many of them did not fetch 1 for a hundred—while 27,775 of 
them were returned without deducting anything from the 
above account.” In Rhode Island 2,300 pounds currency 
passed for only 100 pounds sterling and a similar tale might 
be told of South Carolina and some of the other colonies. 
Pennsylvania and New York were especially careful in the 
issue of their paper money and proved themselves fairly able 
to control its value. 


*AuTHOR’s Note: Hening’s Statutes, Vol. I., p. 397- 


tAutHor’s Note: For Wampum, see Weedon: “Indian Money as a 
Factor in New England Civilization.” 
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The scarcity of a medium of exchange of any kind prompt- 
ed the issue of this paper currency. The colonists were obliged 
to go to extremes in order to obtain money, and in most cases 
the issuing of bills of credit was a last resort. Even in the 
straits in which the people found themselves, the first pro- 
posals for the adoption of paper currency met with much re- 
sistance, and we are told that in Pennsylvania a convincing 
pamphlet of Benjamin Franklin’s did much to turn the scale 
in favor of its issue. The conditions which called for it were 
pressing, and it is a question if it was not the best as well as 
the only means of meeting the necessity for a medium of ex- 
change. In many cases, however, the people abused their 
privilege, and the result was disastrous. In a few of the 
colonies their paper currency had some effect on the value of 
the unit of the money of account, and it must be taken into 
consideration when the value of the different colonial pounds 
is considered. 

There were several attempts made in the colonies to set up 
a mint for the issue of silver coins, but with one exception 
they were unsuccessful. The only native colonial silver 
money of any importance was that issued in Massachusetts 
between the years 1652 and 1686. This was the famous pine 
tree coinage. The Massachusetts Court enacted that all per- 
sons have the liberty to bring to the mint house all bullion, 
plate or Spanish coin, which the mint-master was required to 
coin into shilling, sixpenny and threepenny pieces. These 
pieces to be of the same alloy as English sterling money, but 
to weigh two pence in a shilling less than the shilling of Eng- 
land. The mint-master was allowed to take one shilling out of 
twenty for his “‘pains and labor in melting, refining and coin- 
ing.” The term “pine tree coins” is generally used in so 
comprehensive a sense that we are led to believe that all of 
the coins had the figure of a pine tree on them. This was not 
the case. In none of the orders of the court respecting the 
mint, is there any particular kind of tree designated to be 
put upon the coins. The matter was probably left to the 
mint-master; and he experimented by stamping different 
kinds of trees on the pieces. The last issued was the “pine 
tree” series; and this being the most popular and best ex- 
ecuted was finally adopted. These were first coined in 1662, 
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and continued to be coined until the suspension of the mint. 
They were preceded, first, by roughly cut circular planchets 
of silver of the required weight with N E near the edge on one 
side; and near the edge on the other the Roman characters 
XII, VI or III denoting the number of pence in the piece. 
These were soon followed by coins stamped with the figure of 
a willow tree; and succeeding the willow tree, came the oak 
tree series which was coined for about ten years, and until the 
pine tree coins began to be made. 

Despite its great benefit to the colony, the mint did not 
continue its work without much opposition. The commis- 
sioners of trade of Great Britain addressed to the court in 
1665 a letter which asked that the order establishing the 
mint be repealed, as the coining of money was a royal pre- 
rogative. The order was not repealed, however, and the pine 
tree shillings were coined in larger quantities than before. To 
conciliate the king, the court sent him cargoes of the best 
commodities produced inthe colony. These peace offerings 
did not bring about the desired result, and the opposition of 
the commissioners increased in bitterness. In vain did the 
colonists ship presents to his majesty year after year, beg his 
pardon for unwittingly encroaching on his rights, and insist 
upon the harmlessness of their proceedings. The pressure 
from the crown became at length so great that after about 
thirty years of life the mint was given up. Although meas- 
ures were taken to prevent the exportation of the pine tree 
coins, yet many of them leaked out and before long they be- 
came current at their full value in most of the other colonies. 
Indeed the work of minting was so carefully and conscien- 
tiously done that the lords of trade of Great Britain, despite 
their opposition to the carrying on of the mint, were unable 
to find any fault with the coins themselves and admitted that 
they were of the standard of England for fineness. 

Very early in the history of the mint, the court began to 
think that the mint-masters were getting wealthy too rapidly; 
and a committee was appointed to treat with Messrs. Hull 
and Sanderson and endeavor to obtain more favorable terms. 
Although these gentlemen declined to entertain the proposi- 
tions of the committee, yet they desired to compromise with 
the court, and accordingly they offered a present to the 
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colony of £10 in cash. This was indignantly refused by the 
committee which immediately reported its action to the 
court. Upon the reception of this report by the court, the 
committee was ordered to accept the £10 and obtain as 
much more as it could. Subsequent treaties with the mint- 
masters were attended with better success. 

During its existence the mint was a great boon to the 
Massachusetts people; and as soon as it had to be abandoned 
they were obliged to resort again to all kinds of expedients for 
making what money they had suffice for the purposes of 
their trade. These were generally unsuccessful and they soon 
began the issue of their paper currency. 

The establishment of a mint was one of the boldest and 
most important acts of the early settlers of America. It illus- 
trated their capacity for business, their determination to 
found permanent institutions, and their ability to govern 
themselves. It may be said to be one of the earliest of those 
exhibitions of self-reliance and assertions of the right of self- 
government which culminated in the American Revolution. 

About the year 1659, Lord Baltimore had dies prepared in 
London for a coinage of silver pieces for Maryland, and had 
some specimens sent to America. They were not introduced 
immediately on account of internal troubles in the colony, 
but in 1660, the colonial assembly passed an act for the set- 
ting up of a mint. Although no mint was ever established in 
the colony, a large number of coins were struck off in 1661, 
probably in England. These were shillings, sixpence pieces 
and groats or fourpence pieces, and they were of much as- 
sistance to the colonists in facilitating their exchanges. The 
exact amount coined is not known. It was not enough, how- 
ever, to replace tobacco as the principal medium of exchange 
of the colony. 

There were many proposals in the different colonies for the 
establishment of mints; and in some of the colonies laws were 
actually passed providing for them. These met with so 
much opposition from the crown that Massachusetts alone 
minted any money before the Declaration of Independence. 
Shortly after the close of the Revolutionary War, however, 
many of the states began the coinage of coppers. New 
Hampshire issued a very few copper coins as early as 1776; 
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but Vermont, beginning in 1786, is the first state that can be 
said to have had a regular coinage. Connecticut, in 1785, 
passed an act authorizing the coinage of coppers; New Jersey 
first coined them in 1786, and Massachusetts in 1787. Neither 
New York nor Pennsylvania ever officially established a 
copper coinage, although many copper coins were in circula- 
tion in both places. In New York much copper was coined in 
the colony, in 1789 principally, and the New York coppers 
had an established value. 

Certainly the most substantial money of the time con- 
sisted of gold and silver coins of foreign mintage which were 
brought to the colonies through the foreign trade. For 
many years they comprised all the real money of the colonies 
and they always represented the best part of it. The Spanish - 
dollar or piece of eight was the most numerous of the foreign 
coins. It was practically a standard of value in all of the 
colonies and even in England; and was probably the only 
piece of money common to them all. It did not receive the 
name dollar until about the middle of the eighteenth century; 
and before that time it was known as the piece of eight reals, 
rials, ryalls or royalls, or simply the piece of eight. This was 
the most popular coin of the time and it has, perhaps, played 
a larger part in the history of the world than any other piece 
of money. From the time of the discovery of America to the 
present day this coin in its various mintages has been a 
familiar and important assistant to the commerce of the 
nations. During this long period it has passed through 
various changes in weight and has been known by numerous 
names. Sir Isaac Newton’s assay of 1717 values the Seville 
piece of eight at 387 grains of pure silver; the Mexico piece of 
eight at 385 1-2 grains; the Pillar piece of eight at 385 3-4 
grains, and the new Seville piece of eight at 308 7-10 grains. 
The weight of this coin varied greatly; the average being a 
trifle less than seventeen and one-half penny weights. When 
the legislatures of the colonies valued the foreign coin within 
their jurisdiction they found it necessary not only to specify 
the mintage of the dollar, whether Mexico, Pillar or Seville; 
but also to give the weight of the different pieces that were in 
circulation among them. This celebrated coin, which prac- 
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tically regulated the colonial trade, is the unit on which our 
present coinage is based.* ' 

As the Spanish piece of eight was the most celebrated silver 
coin known to the world of trade, so the Portuguese, johannes 
or “joe” was the most celebrated of gold coins; and the most 
frequently met with in the trade of the colonies. The rich 
gold mines of Brazil furnished the Portuguese with large 
quantities of the precious metal; and the numerous Portu- 


*AuTHoR’s Norte: Alexander Del Mar, in his “History of the Precious 
Metals” (London: Geo. Bell & Sons, 1880, p. 50) says: ““The origin of the 
dollar is obscure. The etymology of the word appears to be German, 
though some have deducted it from the dobla, one of the first silver pieces 
coined in America. The synonyms are thaler, daller, aslani, etc. The piece 
of silver now known in the United States by the name of dollar appears to 
have been derived, so far as weight is concerned, from the Spanish ounce, 
and in Spain and her colonies it has passed at various times by the names 
onza de plata; piastre, piece of eight (8 reals); pillar piece of eight; Seville 
piece of eight; peso; peso duro; duro; onxa; dollar,” etc. 

Its weight in Troy grains of pure silver, so far as can be ascertained from 
Newton, Irving, Hamilton and Kelly has been at various times as follows: 


Period Weight Authority 
Ferdinand 

and Isabella 439-984 Irving’s Columbus, Appendix, 18. 

7 1:7 Seen (?) Edict of Medina. 

POAT Soe (?) Date of change of ratio to 1461. 
16—..... 386.75 Hamilton’s Rep., Jan. 28, 1791. 

THOR A ane 388.5 Postlethwayte, art. “Currency.” 

De Bree 388.5 Sir Isaac Newton’s Rep. of Sept. 21, 1717. 
PVRS os 382.897 Kelly’s Cambist. 

Evb prance: 377: Hamilton. 

R772 cats 374.875 Kelly 1, 320. 

E786. cans 374.875 Kelly. 

T7905 5 on 386. Hamilton. 


Skeat gives the etymology of the term dollar as follows: “Dollar (Du.- 
G.) Du. daller and dollar, adapted and borrowed from G. thaler, a coin 
made from silver found in Joachim’s thal (Joachim’s dale) in Bohemia ab. 
Isis, 

_ The origin of the dollar mark is not known, but there are many and 
ingenious conjectures respecting it. 

The real is the unit of Spanish money. Reals are of three kinds: The 
Mexican or Spanish real, of which eight make a dollar; the real of new plate 
of which ten make a dollar; and the real vellon, of which twenty make a 
dollar. In Spain proper the real vellon is in general use. In the American 
colonies during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the real of eight 
to the dollar was the one commonly met with. 
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guese traders distributed it, in the form of “joes,” “half joes” 
and moidores throughout the world. The unit of Portuguese 
money was the rei, of which one thousand were equivalent to 
about one and one-quarter Spanish dollars. The coinage of 
the famous johannes series was begun in 1722. It consisted 
of the johannes or dobra of 12,800 reis, or equivalent to six- 
teen dollars; the half joe of 6,400 reis or eight dollars; the 
quarter joe of 3,200 reis or four dollars; the eighth or escudo 
of 1,600 reis or two dollars; the quarter moidore or quartinho 
of 1,200 reis or one and one-half dollars; the half escudo of 800 
reis or one dollar; and the crusado of 400 reis or half a dollar. 
The moidore equalled about six dollars. These pieces were all 
of g17 thousandths fineness. The weight of the joe was 
placed at 442 grains; and the other pieces in proportion. 
Most of these gold coins were found in the colonies; and the 
joe and half joe, second only to the Spanish dollar, were to be 
seen in all of them. The moidore, or six dollar piece, was also 
a very common and valued coin of the time. So popular was 
this coinage that transactions of some size were frequently 
made in terms of joes and half joes instead of dollars or 
pounds; and in New York City, so late as 1786, horses are 
advertised for sale, “one a black six years old price 12 half 
joes, the other a chestnut, price Io half joes.” 

Other foreign coins frequently met with during the colonial 
period are the subdivisions of the Spanish dollar, its half, 
quarter, eighth, sixteenth and even thirty-second; the pistar- 
een, worth about twenty cents; its double, half and quarter; 
the Spanish gold doubloon worth from fifteen to sixteen 
dollars; and the Spanish pistole of about three and two- 
thirds dollars. The double and half pistole were also in cir- 
culation. Of French coins there were principally the crown 
and the guinea; the former being about one and one-fourth 
dollars and the latter from four and one-half to four and five- 
ninths dollars. The English crown was valued the same as 
the French crown, but the English guinea went for about four 
and two-thirds dollars, a little more than the French guinea. 
Besides these there were some Dutch and German coins in 
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some of the colonies at different times* and a few other 
pieces of French and English coinage. 

Four other Spanish silver coins were more or less common. 
These were the double pistareen, the pistareen, the half- 
pistareen or Spanish bit and the quarter pistareen or half-bit. 
The pistareen is most commonly valued at about one-fifth of 
a dollar and subsequent to the Revolution it quite universally 
passed at twenty cents. Mr. Jefferson in his notes on a money 
unit says: “The tenth (of the dollar) will be precisely the 
Spanish bit or half pistareen in some of the states, and in 
others will differ from it but a very small fraction. This is a 
coin perfectly familiar to us all.”” And in another place he 
says: “Perhaps it would not be amiss to coin three more 
pieces of silver, one of the value of five-tenths or half a dollar, 
one of the value of two-tenths which would be equal to the 
Spanish pistareen, and one of the value of five coppers, which 
would be equal to the Spanish half bit.” This fixes the value 
of the pistareen very definitely; but the fact is that the 
pistareen was valued differently in the different states. Even 
in the same state or colony its valuation was different at 
different times. So in New York in 17757 the pistareen 
passed for one shilling, seven pence, colonial currency; and in 
1793{ it went for only one shilling, four and one-half pence. 
At both times the dollar, its half and quarter remained con- 
stant in value in the colonial currency. This variation in the 
value of the pistareen when the other Spanish coins remained 
constant in value is probably because the pistareen was of a 
coarser alloy than the other standard Spanish silver pieces, 
the piece of eight reals, its half, quarter, etc.; and was not 


*AuTHOR’s Note: The values of some early Dutch coins are as follows: 

The stiver is equivalent to about two cents. 

The groat of 1680 is equal to half a stiver. 

The gilder or guilden is about forty cents. 

The rix dollar, equal to fifty stivers, is $1.04 in present United States 
money. 

The rix dollar is equivalent to two and one-half gilders or guilden. 

The ducatoon, originally coined for the foreign trade in the East Indies, 
is worth about $1.20. It is equivalent to three gilders. 


tAurHor’s Nore: Gaines’ N. Y. Almanack for the year 1775. 
fAuruor’s Note: Arithmetick, Nicholas Pike, 1793. 
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therefore universally accepted in trade. The American 
Negotiator, published in 1765, has this note respecting them: 
“All Spanish moneys, great or small, either of gold or silver, 
if full Spanish standard weight, are fit to remit to Europe, 
except a particular sort which circulates in great quantities in 
the British Sugar Islands which are called Pistareens, whose 
current value is two ryals. Those pieces of money, if full 
weight, are not fit to remit to Europe, as they are coarse 
silver at least 6d. sterling the ounce under standard silver. 
The blackness of their color is a sufficient mark to distin- 
guish them by.” At different periods, too, they were coined 
both of different weight and fineness which will also account 
for the different valuations placed upon them. In ascertain- 
ing the exact value of a pistareen, then, the time of its mint- 
age would have to be known. 

Mutilated money played nearly as great havoc with the 
colonial trade as did depreciated paper. Nearly all the good 
gold and silver was sent to England to pay for the excess of 
imports over exports; and much of what remained at home 
was counterfeit or underweight. The foreign coins, then, 
while they had certain values placed on them by the different 
colonies at different times were not always taken at their 
tale value. They passed according to the gold or silver there 
was in them, and were usually weighed when taken in ex- 
change. Consequently, every one who handled any amount 
of coin was obliged to own a pair of scales; and many persons 
carried them around in their pockets. The devices for reduc- 
ing the weight of the coins were numerous and ingenious. 
Clip, sweat, round, waste, wash and grind are some of the 
terms used to designate the methods employed in reducing 
the coins. As early as 1652 counterfeiting and clipping were 
so generally practiced that John Hull wrote in his diary:* 
“Also upon occasion of much counterfeit coin being brought 
into the country ... this did occasion a stoppage in trade.” 
And in an old New York newspaper the following item is 
found: “Considerable quantities of base coin are now in cir- 
culation. A copper one in imitation of French guineas gilt, 


*AurHor’s Norte: Collections of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Vol. II, p. 145. 
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are very current; they are dated 1752, are larger and thicker 
than the true ones. Copper coins washed with silver, are 
frequently passed for English sixpences though they are 
much larger than good ones; these, with quantities of what 
are called coppers, but of a baser metal passing, should put 
people on their guard, not only to prevent being cheated, but 
to stop their circulation.” The newspapers of the time were 
filled with similar cautions. 

The penalties for altering the coin were, corresponding to 
the other punishments of the time, very severe. In South 
Carolina* the offense of clipping or counterfeiting any foreign 
coin current in the colony was deemed felony without benefit 
of clergy. In Maryland the same offense was also adjudged 
felony ‘“‘and every offender thereof convicted according to 
the law of this province shall suffer pain of death and forfeit 
his or her lands, goods and chattels.” In Pennsylvania too 
in 1767} the penalty of counterfeiting was death without 
benefit of clergy, and any person convicted of paying or tend- 
ering any such counterfeit coin was “sentenced to the pillory 
for the space of one hour, and to have both his or her ears cut 
off, and nailed to the pillory, and be publickly whipped, on 
his or her bare back, with twenty-one lashes, well laid on, 
and, moreover, every such offender shall forfeit the sum of 
one hundred pounds, lawful money of the province.”’ Most 
of the paper money, too, issued by the colonies, bore the 
device: “To counterfeit is death.” Despite the severity of 
the penalties the counterfeiters and clippers continued to be 
very numerous, and plied their vocations industriously. At 
the beginning of the Revolution there were in the colonies 
very few if any coins of full weight. The average weight of a 
Spanish piece of eight, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s 
assay in 1717, was 17 dwt. 9 grs. The Legislature of South 
Carolina§ in an act to raise the current coins of the province, 
provides for the value of pieces of eight weighing ten, thirteen, 


*AutHor’s Note: South Carolina Statutes, Vol. II. p. 72. 
tAvtHor’s Nore: Act of May 1, 1661 (Streeter). 
tAutuor’s Nore: Act passed Feb. 21, 1767 (Crosby). 
§AutHor’s Nore: South Carolina Statutes, Vol. II., DP. 72: 
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fifteen and seventeen pennyweights, and in the statutes of 
Virginia* the values of foreign coins of silver, including the 
piece of eight, are quoted at so much per pennyweight. The 
foreign coin, though of great assistance to the colonists, was 
sadly deficient in quality as well as quantity. 

Much confusion and misapprehension has arisen respecting 
the value and nomenclature of the “small change” of the 
colonial period. The real difference in the unit of value of the 
different colonies, the pound, has been referred to. The same 
relation existed, of course, between the shillings of the differ- 
ent colonies. Everywhere twenty shillings made a pound and 
twelve pence a shilling; so that, as a pound of New York cur- 
rency was a different amount of money from a pound of 
Massachusetts currency, a New York shilling was a different 
sum than a Massachusetts shilling. Again making use of the 
dollar, a piece of money common to all, and knowing that in 
New York eight shillings made a dollar, and in Massachusetts 
it took only six, we find that a New York shilling was twelve 
and one-half hundredths of a dollar and a Massachusetts 
shilling sixteen and two-thirds hundredths. There is nothing 
at all inconsistent in this, though it may be and certainly was 
at times confusing. A pound, their unit of value, was de- 
liberately fixed by the Legislature of New York at a certain 
weight of pure silver, and the Massachusetts General Court 
deliberately fixed their unit, which they also called the 
pound, at a different weight of pure silver. One-twentieth of 
the New York pound, then, was necessarily a different 
amount from one-twentieth of the Massachusetts pound. In 
terms of the dollar of one hundred cents it happened that one- 
twentieth of the New York pound equalled twelve and one- 
half cents, and one-twentieth of the Massachusetts pound, 
sixteen and two-thirds cents. Curiously enough, many of the 
people of New York and Massachusetts not only continue to 
the present day doing much of their figuring in shillings; but 
the shillings themselves retain the respective values of twelve 
and one-half and sixteen and two-thirds. 

The people of New York at one time kept their accounts in 
dollars and ninety-sixths of a dollar. This custom arose from 


*AuTHoR’s Nore: Hening’s Statutes, Vol. IV., p. 219. 
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the fact that there were ninety-six of the New York pence in a 
Spanish dollar of eight shillings, and the coppers coined for 
New York and North Carolina during the colonial period 
were each of the value of a penny. In New England and Vir- 
ginia where there were six shillings in the dollar there were 
but seventy-two pence; but the coppers of the New England 
colonies were valued at two-thirds of a penny, so that there 
were one hundred eight of them in a Spanish dollar. Seven 
shillings, six pence or ninety pence made a dollar in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, and not in- 
frequently towards the end of the colonial period, the people 
of those colonies reckoned in dollars and ninetieths. The 
coppers which were coined did not always equal the penny, 
and in New Jersey there were fifteen of their coppers in a 
shilling, each copper being equal to four-fifths of a penny. 
What has caused a similar confusion are the different 
names given to the sub-divisions of the Spanish dollar or 
piece of eight which were in circulation in most of the colo- 
nies. These coins which were very commonly met with all 
over and which formed a valuable part of the circulating 
medium even during the first part of the present century, 
were the half, or four-real piece, with 4 R. stamped on it, 
practically our present half dollar; the quarter or two-real 
piece, stamped 2 R., equivalent to our present quarter dollar; 
the eighth or one-real piece, stamped 1 R.; the sixteenth, or 
one-half real piece, and the thirty-second or one-quarter real 
piece. In New York, where there were eight shillings of the 
local currency in a Spanish dollar, the four-real piece or half 
dollar was known as four shillings; the two-real piece or quar- 
ter dollar as two shillings; the one-real piece was exactly equal 
to a shilling of the local money, and the one-half real piece was 
a sixpence. In Massachusetts and the other colonies where 
there were six shillings in a dollar, the four-real piece was 
three shillings; the two-real piece, one and six; the one-real 
piece, nine pence, and the one-half real piece, four and one- 
half pence. In the group of colonies where seven shillings and 
six pence made a dollar, the half was three shillings, nine 
pence; the quarter, twenty-two and one-half pence; the 
eighth, eleven and one-fourth pence, and the sixteenth, five 
and five-eighths pence. So that the same coin was known in 
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different colonies by different names on account of the differ- 
ence in the value of the local standards of money. The four- 
real piece or half dollar was four shillings in New York, three 
shillings in Massachusetts, and three shillings and nine pence 
in Pennsylvania. The coin of two reals or quarter dollar was 
two shillings in New York; one and six in Massachusetts, and 
twenty-two and one-half pence in Pennsylvania. The one- 
real piece was exactly a shilling in New York; in Massachu- 
setts it was called a ninepence, and in Pennsylvania, where 
it was equal to eleven and one-fourth pence, it was called the 
eleven penny bit, or more commonly the “levy.”” The “levy” 
of Pennsylvania, then, was the same coin as the shilling of 
New York and the ninepence of New England. The one-half 
real piece, too, had several names. It was the six pence of 
New York, and the four and one-half pence of New England. 
In Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware it 
equalled a little more than five pence currency and the coin 
popularly went by the name of the fivepenny bit or fippenny 
bit or “fip.” This same piece, one-sixteenth of a dollar, was 
known later in New Orleans and some parts of the south as 
the “‘pickayune.” This term is retained there to the present 
day and is applied to our five-cent piece, which is nearly the 
equal in value of the Spanish half real. 


The change in value of the units of account of the different 
colonies was gradual, and the transitions are not generally 
clearly defined. Even the times when the values became 
finally fixed were at widely different periods and are not in all 
cases certain. The depreciation was taking place in one 
colony or another during a large part of the colonial period 
and numerous forces were acting, every one of which prob- 
ably influenced this depreciation to a greater or less extent. 

In an endeavor to determine what these forces were and 
the manner of their action, the history of the currency in a 
single colony may be traced in connection with the history of 
the colony; and the different fluctuations at the different 
periods carefully noted. The most complete history of Massa- 
chusetts currency can be obtained, and this was the only 
colony which had a mint and mintage of its own. The early 
settlers of Massachusetts were sturdy, hard working English- 
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men. Their entire colonial life was a constant effort to estab- 
lish themselves permanently on the soil. In such a commun- 
ity the regulations of the currency would be prompted by 
practical considerations, even if they were not in strict ac- 
cordance with economic rules. 

It is probable that very few gold and silver coins of Eng- 
land were brought to Massachusetts by its earliest settlers; 
but the colonists naturally used from the beginning the Eng- 
lish table of money. The Pilgrims reached Plymouth in 1620; 
and from that date until 1640 at least, the colonists were en- 
gaged in a struggle for existence. During those years there 
was no foreign trade of any account, and the colonists de- 
pended mainly on their own efforts for subsistence. The only 
trade of that period, excepting the strictly domestic trade, 
was with the Indians. This became very large and was of 
great importance to the colony. The principal commodities 
received from the Indians were beaver and maize; and the 
medium by which the trade was principally carried on was 
wampum. Maize was wanted by the colonists; beaver was 
wanted by the world; and the Indians wanted wampum. 
Wampum soon came to be used among the colonists them- 
selves as money, was in active circulation until 1662, in 
occasional use until about 1700, and some of it was in circula- 
tion as late as the Revolution. As early as 1628 there is a 
record of the use of barter currency which was very soon 
legalized by the court and received for taxes, fees, etc. A 
certain value in pounds, shillings and pence was placed on 
each commodity, by the piece, bushel or otherwise, and it 
was to be taken at this rate in exchange. At one time a com- 
mittee was appointed for each town to value the different 
commodities. 

The next period in the industrial life of the colony was that 
of foreign trade. This began with intercourse with the 
neighboring provinces and with the Dutch at New York. In 
1642, from the colonial records,* we have the first indication 
of the presence of foreign coins other than English in the 
colony. In that year the ryall of eight was ordered to pass 
current at five shillings; and the Holland ducatoon, being 


*Autuor’s Nore: Massachusetts Records, Vol. II, pp. 20-29. 
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three gilders, to pass at six shillings. There were probably 
but few of them. Felt says: ‘The names of these coins were 
more frequently heard than they were seen or handled.” Dur- 
ing this period money was so scarce that when in 1647 an old 
English shilling was picked up in the highway at Flushing, 
Long Island, it was so great a curiosity that the public atten- 
tion was attracted, many having never seen a similar coin. 
Now we come to a great event in the history of the currency 
of the colony. This was the establishment of the mint in 
1652. By that time the foreign trade had become of great 
importance, and the foreign coins, obtained principally from 
the West Indies, had become quite numerous. The court 
made the Massachusetts shilling weigh three pennyweights 
and by that action the money was debased from the standard 
of England 22 1-2 per cent. The last step was in 1672 when 
foreign coin was made legal tender in the colony at the rate of 
a piece of eight for six shillings. This continued to be its 
value until 1690, when the issue of paper currency began. 
Soon after, the paper started on its rapid course of deprecia- 
tion which continued until 1750, when all of it was redeemed 
by pieces of eight at six shillings apiece. Thereafter the coin 
retained that value. 

It will be noted that whatever depreciation the value of 
the local currency of Massachusetts underwent, exclusive of 
the period between 1690 and 1750, was due to causes other 
than unstable and badly regulated paper money. In terms 
of the piece of eight, the currency depreciated one shilling and 
six pence in value. That is, a piece of eight passed in 1620 at 
four shillings, six pence; and in 1672 and later, at six shillings. 
Fortunately the different stages of the depreciation are in 
this case definitely marked. The first evidence there is in the 
Massachusetts Records of the piece of eight passing at all in 
the colony is an order of the court in 1642, placing its value 
in exchange at five shillings. In 1652, on the establishment 
of the mint, the colonial currency is debased 22 1-2 per cent 
from English sterling money. And in 1672 a dollar is made 
to equal six shillings, which value remained practically its 
permanent quotation in the colony. 

In considering the period from 1620 to 1642, during which 
the piece of eight depreciated six pence in value, it must be 
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remembered that there was little foreign trade, practically 
none at all, and that there was very little money in the 
colony. What little English money there was had probably 
been either hoarded or otherwise driven from circulation by 
the baser currency in use at the time. The early and very 
general use and the legalization of barter currency is an 
evidence of this. Indeed, it is safe to assume that the colo- 
nists did not receive foreign coin in any quantity until 1640; 
and even in 1642 they mention the “‘Hollanders at the Dutch 
Plantation” as the only people with whom they had anything 
to do who would be affected by the values they gave to their 
coins. During this period nearly all the trade was carried on 
by means of barter currency or “country pay” and wam- 
pum. This kind of money was, of course, unstable, and new 
values had frequently to be assigned to the different com- 
modities. These values were assigned in terms of the sterling 
currency of England. It is possible, indeed, that in the course 
of this period of about twenty years during which the amount 
of English currency in circulation in the colony was almost 
nothing and what was in use was probably clipped or other- 
wise underweight, the actual weight of the English coined 
pieces of money became forgotten or were misapprehended 
by the people. This is not probable, however, as immigrants 
were frequently arriving from England and they must have 
brought with them some coins, however few. The leaders of 
the colony were, besides, men of education and business 
ability. That they did not know the exact weight of the 
English coin is shown by the fact that they misapprehended 
its weight when they established the mint in 1652; but in this 
case they overestimated it instead of underestimating it.* 
When the colonists placed a value on the foreign coins in 
1642, it must have been with a very certain idea as to what 
the value of the same money was in England according to its 
weight. At this early date probably no regard was paid to 
the question of foreign exchanges, as the money received was 
intended solely for domestic circulation. When, therefore, 
Massachusetts ordered, in 1642, that a Spanish piece of 


*AutHor’s Nore: The court fixed the weight of the English shilling at 
96 grains; it really was 93 grains. 
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eight should pass current in the colony for five shillings, the 
sole reason for this advance over its value in England was 
that the colonists badly needed a staple commodity such as 
silver for money; that they wished to obtain it in this con- 
venient form from the neighboring provinces, and so placed 
a premium on it; and that they wished to retain it in their 
own colony and so increased its value. The silver was treated 
simply as a commodity and the colonial legislators placed a 
value on it just as they placed a value on the corn or the live 
stock or the wampum which they made receivable for taxes 
or for fees. The Spanish dollar passed at one value at one 
time and at another value at another, according as it was 
needed in the colony. The silver was treated at this time ex- 
actly as the wampum and was put to the same use. Wampum 
was universally used as currency.{ Silver, on account of its 
stability and universal acceptance, was especially desirable, 
and as unlike wampum it passed current abroad, an enhanced 
value had to be given to it in order to retain it amongst them. 

In 1652 the mint was set up, and the colony began to make 
money of its own. The colonial court decreed that the weight 
of the Massachusetts shilling be three pennyweights, thus 
further debasing the currency. This act made the value of the 
piece of eight a little less than six shillings. The reduction 
made was due to the cost of coinage, and to a desire to keep 
the coin in the colony. The colonists believed that their coin 
was just three-fourths the weight of the English coin of the 
same denomination; and although it was in reality a little 
more than three-fourths, the element of foreign exchange 
entered into the problem, and the coins were received in 
England at just three-fourths of the value of sterling. 

In 1672 the foreign coins in the colony again came up for 
regulation and they were ordered to pass current according to 
their weight and value in Massachusetts currency, a piece of 
eight of full weight passing at six shillings. No further regula- 
tion of silver took place, although many times propositions 
were made to raise the value of all the coin.* The policy of 


fAurHor’s Norte: Felt says that in 1645 wills commonly contained 
items of peage and frequently there was no other money. 


*AurHor’s Nore: Felt’s Massachusetts Archives. Pecuniary, Vol. I. 
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raising the value of the coin in circulation on account of its 
scarcity, which was seriously considered in Massachusetts 
about 1675, had some effect on the depreciation of the cur- 
rency in all of the other colonies. When the Massachusetts 
paper currency was called in, in 1750, the pieces of eight with 
which it was redeemed were valued at six shillings. 

The depreciation in value of the currency in the colony of 
Massachusetts from its settlement in 1620 until 1750, when 
the currency became fixed in value, was one shilling and six- 
pence. None of the depreciation can be due to the issues of 
paper currency. In this case the several depreciations were 
due, primarily, to a desire to keep the gold and silver coins at 
home, and, incidentally, to foreign exchange acting on the 
coinage of the colony, and to a policy which had for its object 
making the limited supply of money at hand meet the needs 
of the colonial trade. 

Every time a colonial Legislature placed a value on the 
foreign coins and made them current in its jurisdiction, 
whether from a desire to retain certain coins amongst them, 
or to render a certain amount of money adequate to meet the 
demands of the domestic trade, or to draw the coins from 
other colonies or countries, it had the effect of changing the 
unit of account of that colony. The financial policies of the 
different colonies were by no means uniform and the units of 
the different colonies were not of equal value. 

Other forces, however, were instrumental in bringing about 
the depreciations. In Virginia the piece of eight was early 
recognized as worth from five to six shillings, and in 1654 its 
value was definitely fixed at five shillings. It remained at this 
value until it was found that the “country was almost drained 
of it by exportation to places where it passed for more than 
it did in Virginia.” Then an attempt was made to raise its 
value. This one idea, the regulation of money values with 
reference to the value of the same coins in neighboring 
provinces, was at the bottom of much of the legislation re- 
specting this subject in Virginia. The Virginians were not 
eminently practical and they were influenced by the more 
energetic colonies to the north. One reason is given by Vir- 
ginia for changing the value of the silver coins which is not 
found in the acts of other legislatures. It is “in order to 
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bring the silver currency to a nearer proportion to the gold.” 
Although this may have been considered in other places it 
probably had but little effect in changing values, and no 
mention of it is elsewhere made. 

In Virginia, too, we see the effect of the paper currency on 
the money of account. Paper money was first issued in 1755 
and evidently on the basis of the value placed on the foreign 
coin. The paper soon began to depreciate and it was found 
before long that a piece of eight worth but five shillings, ten 
pence by proclamation would buy as much as six shillings in 
paper. But the paper was the legal money of the colony and 
the Legislature ordered that a piece of eight should pass 
legally at six shillings. The policy of legalizing the depre- 
ciated value of the paper did not continue and the piece of 
eight remained of the value of six shillings to the end. Two 
pence in a piece of eight of the increased value of the Virginia 
currency over sterling was due to the depreciation of the Vir- 
ginia paper money. The colonies had cut entirely loose from 
the money system of England, and regulated their local cur- 
rency according to their local needs. When the Virginia 
Legislature decreed that the piece of eight pass for six shil- 
lings, they ignored the value of the silver in it as measured by 
the standard of English sterling money, and they placed a 
value on it by which they created for themselves an entirely 
new unit of money. 

The decline in value of the several colonial moneys of ac- 
count, after a certain point in their depreciation from the 
English standard was reached, was due almost entirely to the 
paper currencies. This is illustrated in the case of South 
Carolina. In that colony the value of the piece of eight in 
terms of the local currency fluttered around six shillings until 
1702 when the first paper money was issued. When the 
colonial paper began to depreciate in value the piece of eight 
was quoted in terms of this depreciated paper, and when new 
issues of paper were made they were issued on a new basis. 
For some time previous to the suppression of the paper cur- 
rency of the colony, a piece of eight was worth thirty-two 
shillings, eight pence in local values, and all books giving the 
value of South Carolina money previous to 1782 place the 
value of the piece of eight as that much in local money. In 
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New York, where the piece of eight was finally fixed at eight 
shillings, the depreciation due to causes other than paper 
money was less than two shillings. .New York was very 
careful in the issue of its paper and employed most vigorous 
methods to keep up its value. When it underwent some 
depreciation compared with the value of silver, the Legis- 
lature quoted the value of the silver in terms of their own 
money, and thus practically changed the value of their own 
currency. 

It was only in those colonies in which the Spanish dollar 
passed for more than six shillings that the paper currencies 
affected to any great extent the unit value of the money. 
These were Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Dela- 
ware where it passed for seven shillings, six pence; New York 
and North Carolina, where it passed for eight shillings; and 
South Carolina, where it went for thirty-two shillings eight 
pence, local money. The money of account had depreciated 
in most of the colonies to six shillings for a piece of eight as 
early as 1700, and in some of them the depreciation had been 
somewhat greater. Queen Anne’s proclamation first put out 
in 1704 for the purpose of unifying the money systems of the 
colonies is evidence of this. The proclamation forbade a 
piece of eight passing in any of the colonies for more than six 
shillings, and all other foreign coins proportionately. 

The order does not seem to have been at all obeyed by the 
colonists and in 1707 it was reiterated by act of Parliament. 
Even then Barbadoes was probably the only colony which 
obeyed the rule. Very little paper was issued before 1700 and 
the proclamation shows that the amount of depreciation due 
to other causes than paper currency was at least one shilling, 
six pence. 

The foreign trade and foreign exchanges were another 
cause of the depreciation. The colonies soon began to import 
largely from England. They shipped in return all kinds of 
local produce; but the balance of trade was always against 
them and they shipped to England about all of the gold and 
silver coins which they obtained from their other foreign 
trade. This had its effect on the local currencies by causing a 
scarcity of good coin in the colonies. But it also acted in an- 
other way. Sending coin abroad was in those days much 
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more certain than sending produce or bills of exchange. This 
created a demand for gold and silver for that purpose, and a 
great competition for its purchase. Its price was raised in 
consequence; and the paper currencies then depreciated 
when compared with it. Keeping pace with the value of coin 
caused the paper money in the various colonies to depreciate 
from its original value. The gold and silver in the country 
was really treated merely as merchandise; and a value was 
placed on it in terms of the local bills of credit. At the same 
time the different colonial currencies had their comparative 
values determined according to the number of shillings of 
each it would take to buy a Spanish dollar; and the currency 
was rated accordingly in the foreign exchanges. The amount 
of local currency which it took to buy a Spanish dollar, or an 
ounce of silver, really determined the unit value of the local 
currency for the time being. 

The different influences which tended to lower local money 
values were felt more or less strongly in all of the colonies. 
When the foreign coins appeared in America the first deter- 
mination of colonial money values was made. Before that 
time the colonies were so young and feeble that not a suffi- 
cient amount of colonial merchandise was shipped abroad, to 
determine a rate of exchange in terms of local values. The 
older colonies fixed on the value to them of the foreign coins 
early in their colonial existence; and younger settlements 
were in the beginning influenced by money values in the 
neighboring provinces, rather than by the standard of Eng- 
land. Much of the colonial legislation respecting money was 
very erratic and the result of mistaken policy; but it was 
usually actuated by a desire to keep gold and silver coins of 
every kind in the country at all hazards, and to make them 
as nearly as possible sufficient for the domestic trade. 
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Contributions of the German 
People to the Life and Progress 
of Rochester 
By Pror. ALBERT J. Ramaker, M.Tu., D.D. 


READ BEFORE THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
FEBRUARY 2, 1929. 
myo 
LTHOUGH planned on historical lines, this paper 


makes no claim of being a “history” of the German 

people of our city. To write such a history with 

any degree of completeness would surely be a 

worthy undertaking, for this segment of our city’s popula- 
tion has had a praiseworthy record of notable achievement in 
the upbuilding of our historic past, extending over a period of 
more than a hundred years. But it will not be necessary for 
any one to undertake that task. It has already been done. 
There was published in 1915 a volume entitled Hundert- 
jahrige Geschichte des Deutschtums von Rochester, edited and. 
largely written by a man who was splendidly equipped to do 
that most laborious piece of historical writing. I am alluding 
to Mr. Herman Pfaefflin, formerly editor of the 4bendpost 
published in our city, an educator and orator, a man of 
liberal education, widely known, honored and beloved by all 
who came into intimate contact with him. In the postscript 
to this book he alludes to the difficulties in the collecting, 
sifting and collating of the great mass of material which he 
sought to obtain at first-hand from those who had known the 
earlier days. And he modestly adds that his German coun- 
trymen of Rochester—and he might have widened the circle 
and included his non-German friends, as well—should accept 
that book as his very own contribution to the life of the city 
of his adoption where he had resided for more than fifty years. 
May I add that the volume just alluded to deserves a con- 
spicuous place in any collection of material bearing on the 
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history of our city. It is specially full in biographical ma- 
terial. Mr. Pfaefflin seems to have included in his life- 
sketches all those men who have been, prominently identified 
with the social, religious and industrial life of Rochester in 
the earlier days. Such sources are not easily accessible in 
our day, for the actors have passed from the stage and they 
are remembered only in circles of their immediate posterity. 

Gleaning in Mr. Pfaefflin’s acres of facts, I freely ac- 
knowledge that this paper could not have been written with- 
out leaning most heavily upon the many historical items he 
has gathered so industriously. I claim for myself only a 
modicum of originality, in that I have sought to weave into 
one connected whole the many isolated historical occur- 
rences which Mr. Pfaeffin has grouped in chronological 
epochs, according to the older method of historiography. His 
more detailed biographical descriptions would be out of 
place in a short general treatment. 

I have sought, also, to furnish a wider background upon 
which the contributions of our fellow-citizens of Teutonic 
extraction to our city’s life can be evaluated more ad- 
vantageously. 

The fact of my own descent from this racial stock, my 
earliest training among German people here in the land of my 
birth, and my sojourn of about fifty years in the city of 
Rochester, may have given color to my interpretation of those 
events which came under my personal observation. Should 
there be any deviation from the most careful objective 
narration in the presentation of this story, may I plead in my 
defense “that blood is thicker than water.” 

The space and time limits of a paper of this kind compel us 
to confine ourselves, as much as possible, to the activities of 
those men who were born in the German Fatherland and 
who, after coming to America, made Rochester their perma- 
nent future home. If we speak of these fellow-citizens of ours 
as ‘“Germans”’ we desire merely to designate their racial and 
lingual origin. We sincerely regret that we shall be obliged to 
mention only incidentally the record or names of that long 
and important company of immediate descendants of those 
immigrated fathers and mothers, who, in many instances 
have carried forward the enterprises inaugurated by their 
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sires, and have thus been enabled to make even greater and 
more lasting contributions to the life and progress of our 
city than their forbears could have done. 

There was little immigration of German people to America 
during the 17th century. In those early years when Anglo- 
Saxons, Hollanders, Swedes, French and Spaniards were 
busily planting successful trading-posts in strategic centers 
along the borders of the United States and thereby opening 
up the country for white colonization, the German Father- 
land was in the throes of a protracted and ruinous religious 
war, which left in its wake a poverty-stricken, helpless and 
ambitionless people. The younger and more venturesome 
generation, which has in all ages and in every country sup- 
plied the seekers for new and better habitations, had perished 
by hunger and the sword. In the historical records of our 
State are found the names of only two German men who had 
become conspicuous enough to be mentioned: Peter Minne- 
vit, the courageous and resourceful governor of New Am- 
sterdam from 1626 to 1632; and Jakob Leisler, a successful 
fur-trader at Fort Orange. To these must be added the 1m- 
migration of a colony of German Mennonites under Pastor- 
ius, the founder of Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1683, the 
first permanent German settlement in the United States. 

During the 18th Century there must have been a great 
influx of Germans into the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Carolinas, but there are no official reports to 
which we can turn for exact statistics. Many of these fought 
in the war for American Independence. In our larger Ameri- 
can histories we read the names of such generals as Herck- 
heimer, DeKalb, Steuben, De Haas and Muehlenberg, and of 
many others in more subordinate positions in the Conti- 
nental Armies. We read of entire regiments composed of 
German soldiers in Pennsylvania and South Carolina. 
“Mollie Pitcher” was the daughter of a German immigrant 
named Ludwig, and as Frau Heis commanded and fired the 
cannon in the place of her wounded husband in the battle of 
Monmouth. (Yournal of American History, Vol. V, p. 83). 
And the deeds of the German farmers in the Mohawk and 
Schoharie villages in the battle of Oriskany are well-known 
history. 
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The 19th Century witnessed a German immigration to our 
shores on a scale that will probably never be duplicated. 
Between 1830 and 1850 more than one million German 
people came here to live. Twenty years later the number of 
those who spoke the German tongue, German-born and their 
immediate descendants, numbered four and one-half millions; 
and in 1890 this number has been placed conservatively at 
seven millions. According to Federal statistics, which begin 
to be full and reliable from 1850 onward, the immigration 
coming from Germany, and German-Austria, for the period 
from 1850 to 1880, constituted about thirty per cent of our 
total immigration. There was a considerable falling off dur- 
ing the twenty-five years just preceding the outbreak of the 
World War. But with the return of normal relations German 
immigration has again found its way to our shores. The 
United States Census of 1920 enumerates a German popu- 
lation for Rochester of 47,282, about sixteen per cent of the 
total population, and this is daily augmented by new ar- 
rivals. Every industry which welcomes skilled mechanics, 
even though they speak the language of the land imperfectly, 
as well as every Protestant Church which still has room for a 
German religious service, see these new comers in their 
midst. (Beruehmte Deutsche in Amerika, pp. 23-59; Vier- 
hundert Fahre Amerikanischer Geschichte, G. A. Zimmerman, 
Ppp. 219-230). 

In these brief introductory paragraphs there is scarcely 
justification for mentioning all of the reasons for this heavy 
immigration during the latter part of the last century. But 
one fact ought to be stated because of its direct bearing on 
the type of German immigrants who came to our city in those 
years. The large immigration was largely due to the failure 
of the German revolution in 1848, and to the reactionary 
legislation which followed it. There was no other alternative 
left to those lovers of political freedom, to those democratic 
German idealists, but to flee the country which had given 
them birth, and to seek the realization of their ideals in the 
“land of the free and the home of the brave.”’ The exodus of 
those men and their families was a distinct loss to Germany 
but a very great gain to the United States. 

And what manner of men they were! They were drawn 
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chiefly from the industrial and professional life of the most 
advanced sections of Germany. Not “hewers of wood or 
carriers of water” were they. And it was not long after, that 
they made their influence felt in the cities to which they 
came: Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, New York, and Rochester as well. It was from this 
generation, and their immediate descendants, that men were 
later chosen for our City, State and National Governments. 
This type of German people, in a greater degree than their 
predecessors, taught us by their example the spiritual value 
of music and song and the benediction of relaxation in social 
gatherings; ideals that a nation of terrible “hurry-uppers”’ 
like ours stands in greater need of than doctors or preachers. 
And must we not add, also, that from this generation of 
“forty-eighters” and their immediate posterity came the men 
who helped save the Union in the hour of its peril, and to 
make an end of slavery in these United States. 

That is a long story. Let us get an illustration from our 
own Rochester. Mr. Pfaefflin tells us that ten days after 
President Lincoln’s call for troops, the 13th New York In- 
fantry was organized here in Rochester. This regiment had 
two hundred German members, and Company C’s Captain 
was Henry Lomb. The 108th, organized somewhat later, had 
one hundred sixty-two German members; the 140th, 
of which Louis Ernst was Colonel, had one hundred ninety. 
(Hundertjihrige Geschichte, p. 56). Brickel’s Artillery had 
seventy; and Mack’s battery ten. Thus it was all over the 
North where Germans had settled—scarcely a Regiment that 
had not a German representative. 

But now, should you ask, why this length of introduction 
of the coming of the Teutons to this land of peace and plenty, 
I would answer: See the kind which came to live here, came 
to work and help in building our fair city. May God bless 
her! 

General Sullivan’s punitive expedition against the Senecas 
in 1779 opened the fertile lands of the Genesee Country, or 
Western New York, to colonization by white settlers; and 
they were not slow to possess themselves of that goodly 
heritage. They came in increasingly large numbers, from 
Pennsylvania and the Atlantic seaboard, from New England, 
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and from overseas. Mr. Pfaefin (Hundertjahrige Geschichte, 
p. 12) is my authority for a number of interesting facts con- 
nected with the earliest German immigration to these parts 
of the state, and to the vicinity of Rochester in particular. 
He thinks it is practically certain that German people were 
among those earliest pioneers to these regions, for in 1792 the 
Genesee Land Company directed to Western New York a 
number of German families and single men, who had landed 
in New York from two German immigrant ships. At the 
close of the 18th Century, so he informs us, there were small 
German communities in Rush, Bath and Hammondsport. 
He dates the first German settlement in Rochester from the 
coming of Jakob Hau (Jdid, pp. 22, 24, 25) and his family in 
1814. Mr. Hau, whose good German name subsequently 
underwent a change in spelling, opened up a bakery, an 
enterprise which his son carried on for many years after the 
father’s death in 1845. The former pupils of the old Roch- 
ester Free Academy who were accustomed during recess to 
make a bee-line for Howe’s bakery on Fitzhugh Street were 
probably not aware that they were patronizing the oldest 
German bakery in the city. There is a further interesting 
statement which Mr. Pfaefflin gives us (did, pp. 23, 25) and 
is worth recording: that in 1816 a family by the name Klem 
started a vegetable farm on what is now the corner of Good- 
man Street and East Avenue. It was forest-country then. 
Mr. Klem may be called the originator of that very lucrative 
industry of our suburbs known to us as the truck-farm or 
green garden industry. 

From some of the excellent papers published by The Roch- 
ester Historical Society, and from the early histories of our 
city, we know that the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825 
meant very much for the growth of Rochester, for this sup- 
plied the missing link which connected the eastern portion of 
the state with the western and made Rochester and not 
Carthage a way-station on the immigrant route to the far 
west. But the Erie Canal alone would not have made our 
city the industrial center that it was destined to become. 
There must be added the natural advantages which the 
Genesee River, with its offer of cheap water-power, gave the 
small and growing community. When Rochester became an 
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incorporated city in 1834, it had already attracted a con- 
siderable body of sturdy settlers, not rich in money, but 
composed of such who could make a living by turning a 
hand at any honest employment. It is estimated that the 
German population in the city at this time was about three 
hundred which ten years later had increased to about six 
hundred. 

How did the earliest Rochesterians of German descent 
make a living? What contribution could they make in that 
early day? They did not aspire to become policemen, think- 
ing probably that, as soon as there was need of a knight of the 
baton, their Irish fellow-citizens would be better fitted for 
this job. But they could make flour-barrels, and cooperage 
was a flourishing trade for many years; they could cut down 
trees and saw timber, for there were still virgin forests sur- 
rounding our city; they could tan hides and bale leather; 
they were good at blacksmithing and could work on boats, 
an enterprise which the Erie Canal made possible. Coming 
from both industrial and agricultural centers of the Father- 
land they could make a living at a trade, even a new one, and, 
if necessity demanded, they could till the soil. 

With the increase of the population there came the corner 
grocery and, sometimes connected therewith, the Wirtschaft 
where a social evening might be spent in friendly company 
with song and story and the inevitable Schopen of good lager 
beer. And the outlay was very economical, for song and 
story were given gratis, and beer was very cheap. Some 
opened tailor shops, others bakeries and shoe shops, but the 
great majority served their day and generation, as has been 
the custom in every country new and old, by working at 
trades, or finding suitable employment in stores or factories. 
Those were the days of small things, when the contribution 
any single individual or an aggregate of persons could make 
was negligible. 

The contributions of a later day to our city’s life and 
progress became noteworthy toward the middle of the 19th 
Century, just prior to the outbreak of the Civil War. These 
contributions were made possible by the large numerical in- 
crease through immigration of men and women of excep- 
tional and varied ability. The German population numbered 
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about thirty thousand soon after the war and stood at double 
that number in the early eighties. In consequence of this 
increase there was made possible a more cooperative activity 
along several well-defined lines. There followed naturally, a 
considerable enrichment of the social and fraternal spirit 
which manifested itself in the organizing of societies for 
mutual aid and protection; in the founding of smaller groups 
for the cultivation of music and song; and in the establish- 
ment of an organization which should seek the development 
of the physical body through a carefully planned series of 
athletic exercises. The religious life also felt the impulse of 
larger numbers and found expression in the founding of Ger- 
man Churches and the inevitable concomitant of those earlier 
days—the parochial school. At about this same time men of 
German descent began to appear in our city’s Common 
Council as aldermen and as elected members to the Board of 
Supervisors. In the decade 1850 to 1860 seven men, all of 
them from the ranks of the oldest German settlers, served as 
aldermen, a few for more than one term. In the following 
decade the number of German aldermen rose to twenty; from 
1870 to 1884 there were sixty-six. From 1885 onward, the 
immediate descendants of earlier German families came into 
this sphere of civic activity and their number is very large. 
In 1870 our city had its first mayor of German extraction in 
the person of John Lutes, one of the very early German 
settlers. He was elected on the Democratic ticket and history 
has chronicled naught but good concerning his administra- 
tion. During the life-time of the Executive Board, from 1872- 
1899, eleven German men were elected to this important 
piece of machinery of our city’s government. 

By enlarging somewhat upon the activities just outlined 
we can set into better relief some of the more salient con- 
tributions the German people have made to our life and 
progress. To this we ought now to address ourselves. 

The social spirit in our rapidly growing, larger American 
cities, confessedly has been at low ebb and continues to pre- 
sent a most perplexing problem to those who strive hard for 
its betterment. The reason for this condition is found in the 
fact that the heterogeneous masses of our urban populations 
do not readily mingle. The American melting-pot functions 
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very slowly. And it is not the language barrier primarily 
which accentuates the cleavage. Our entire American life is 
yet in process of formation. We are yet far away from being 
a unified people socially, and the chief reason therefor is that 
our historical background is of such recent date compared 
with that of Western European peoples that come here. A 
community spirit is impossible where the common interests 
are too diversified and often antagonistic. 

The people coming here from Germany and German-Aus- 
tria in these later years were able to present to us a splendid 
example of the strength and helpfulness that comes from 
combining and emphasizing the interests which were common 
to all. In doing this they were transplanting to a new environ- 
ment what had been distinctive in their earlier surroundings 
for many centuries. Of all European peoples the Germans are 
the most homogenous, having received on their northern and 
eastern borders only, a somewhat large admixture of people 
of another stock, largely slavic; but this admixture has been 
thoroughly Germanized. As a consequence their common 
interests have a historical background extending into the 
distant past. Out of this past there was born in every city 
in which Germans resided in larger numbers, and likewise 
in our city, fraternal organizations of various kinds. Some 
were purely social with activities like bowling, chess, cards 
or target shooting; others were for the purpose of extending 
aid to new and older comers. These societies were very 
numerous in our city in the last quarter of the rgth Century, 
when the larger and more varied interests of city life made 
less inroads upon time and strength. A goodly number are 
still in existence, an enumeration of which Mr. A. C. Mock 
(Hundertjahrige Geschichte, pp. 229-239) has furnished jin 
an appendix to Mr. Pfaefflin’s book. 

When these organizations were at their height they would 
combine for the celebration of so-called Volksfeste and devote 
an entire day to a grand social get-together somewhere in the 
open, where by speech and song and friendly intercourse 
men, women and children found wholesome enjoyment. 
That, too, is a custom of long standing in the Fatherland. In 
our city and probably in other cities as well, those Volksfeste 
are today only a memory, and the wish that they might lead 
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to an American custom with an American setting is too pre- 
sumptuous for any speedy realization. For the historical 
background is lacking here, and the American people of our 
day are too busy making history—and money. The com- 
munity spirit is still seeking admission. 

There is one other activity which calls for a few sentences 
because of its indirect influence on the larger life of our city. 
It is the Rochester Turnverein, organized in 1854, and stillin 
existence after a varied career of successes and failures ex- 
tending over seventy-five years. This organization is an 
athletic association and a school of physical culture com- 
bined, following closely the principles laid down by its Ger- 
man founder, Friedrich Ludwig Jahn (1778-1852) and ex- 
pressed in the well-known phrase: Mens sana in corpore sano. 
The importance of graded and wholesome physical exercises 
for the growing youth in our public schools and colleges, in 
our Y. M. C. A. and other bodies is now universally recog- 
nized. A great portion of this recognition is undoubtedly due 
to the example and influence of the Turnverein in our larger 
cities. 

The Rochester Realschule a separate school of academy 
grade, grew out of the instructions given by the Turnverein 
and was founded in 1867. It had a somewhat precarious ex- 
istence for 17 years and was then discontinued. Mr. Pfaefflin 
was its principal from 1872-1882. This school was note- 
worthy in that it introduced into its curriculum such sub- 
jects as drawing, music, and the beginnings of domestic 
science, which found their way but slowly into our public 
school system. 

The social and home life of the German people finds its 
highest and most wholesome expression in music and song. 
The Muse of divine harmony must have been extremely 
partial to Germans, even as far back as prehistoric days. The 
Roman historian, Tacitus (Tacitus, Germania, Chapters II 
and III) informs us that the Germans possessed songs which 
were “ancient” with them. They were accustomed, by means 
of these songs, “‘to celebrate Tuesco, their earth-born god, 
and his son Mannus, the progenitors of their race.” They 
went even into combat to the strains of their battle songs. 
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Thus did those heathen German barbarians combine prayer 
and song. 

Surely, Germany has ever been the land of music, both 
instrumental and vocal, and in the case of the former she has 
easily surpassed all other nations, developing, through her 
masters, Sebastian Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Men- 
delsohn and Wagner, musical forms so extensive and various 
that a new world may be said to have opened to lovers of 
music everywhere. No wonder that German immigrants 
carried this heritage to distant countries and thereby greatly 
enriched their new environments. 

In our own city this inborn love of music found expression 
in the organization of a large number of Gesangvereine, some 
of which have attained national renown. We may mention 
some of the principal societies: Rochester Liedertafel, Roch- 
ester Maennerchor, Rochester Liederkranz, Badischer Maen- 
nerchor, and Helvetia Maennerchor. They were led by men 
like Adolf Sartori, Wilhelm Pabst, George Greiner, Henry 
Jacobsen, Friedrich C. Pohl and others. Under the direction 
of these men there were reproduced the master productions 
of German musical art in concerts, oratorios and even in 
entire operas, which were given to an appreciative public. 

Not the least of these musical contributions of our city’s 
life was the inauguration of community singing, which, if its 
influence has not been so lasting as was hoped for, it must be 
charged against the lack of appreciation on the part of those 
Rochesterians who persist in the habit of singing by proxy, 
paying generously for such service. 

Instrumental music was not behind its twin sister in the 
extent to which it grew from violin to orchestra, not forget- 
ting band music. Ludwig Schenck became the leader of the 
Symphony Orchestra. Herman Dossenbach and his or- 
chestra will be remembered by his splendid yearly concerts. 
Fred Zeitler and his 54th Regiment Band, and Theodore 
Dossenbach, leader of the Park Band, rendered long and 
inspiring services. 

There is a very informing article on Music in Rochester, 
written by Mr. Richard H. Lansing, in Vol. II, Publication 
Fund Series of The Rochester Historical Society, pp. 135-185. 
Mr. Lansing says: “The influx of the Germans gave a strong 
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impetus to musical work.” He makes detailed mention of the 
various German societies, and their leaders, to whose musical 
contributions the city is greatly indebted. 

The German people made contributions to the religious 
life of our city by the organization of churches and schools. 
As early as 1832 a number of German Protestant families met 
in the First Presbyterian Church for an occasional religious 
service led by an itinerant German missionary, as was the 
custom of that day. Out of this beginning the Zion Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church emerged, which is still in a flourish- 
ing condition. A few years later, in 1835, a German priest by 
the name of Father Pabst gathered his co-religionists, and out 
of this beginning there came the present St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1840 a beginning was made by German 
Jews to found a synagogue, but not till 1848 was the organiza- 
tion effected known to us as Berith Kodesh—our oldest 
Synagogue. 

The Protestant churches which had been organized before 
1850 were the following: Zion Lutheran, Trinity Evan- 
gelical, North Street Methodist, Andrews Street Baptist and 
Emanuel Reformed. Three Roman churches were formed 
by the Germans in the sixties: St. Boniface, Holy Family 
and Holy Redeemer; and one Protestant, St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical; and these were followed in the seventies by St. 
Michael’s Roman, St. John’s Lutheran, Salem Evangelical 
and Concordia Lutheran. Ten other German churches were 
organized in the period ending with the advent of the 20th 
Century. So far as we can discover, no distinctively German- 
speaking church has been formed during the past quarter of 
a century, but new arrivals from Germany easily find a 
church home in many of the present organizations where the 
church services are yet in the bi-lingual stage. 

The establishment of parochial schools in connection with 
some of the Protestant churches did not arise from any 
antagonism to the public school system which was still in its 
infancy in that early day. The motive was rather the desire 
that the children should obtain an education as liberal as the 
resources of the churches could afford, and that education 
should embrace religious instruction as well. With the ad- 
vent of the Sunday School, and the far greater efficiency of 
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the public school system, the parochial school among Protest- 
ants was naturally and justly put out of business. 

It goes without special mention that most of this varied 
activity was possible for our German fellow-citizens only 
through the use of their mother tongue. Immigrants to our 
land from countries, the native speech of which is not English, 
are at a great disadvantage when they first come to this land 
of ours. They can change easily the cut of their garments 
and adjust themselves readily to new ways of living, if they 
must. But immediately to displace the language of their 
birth and early training with another—that has never been 
possible. For there is wrapt up in the mother-tongue of a 
great people not simply its own historical past with its cul- 
tural advantages, its triumphs and defeats, but the speech it- 
self seems to be the vehicle of that soul which makes a people 
a unit, a psychological personality. It has been the experience 
of thousands of thoughtful immigrants that the consciousness 
of their Volksseele becomes even more vivid in a new and 
different linguistic environment. These reflections do not 
constitute an argument for a permanent polyglot America; 
they are rather a candid statement of a well-established fact. 

The greatest contribution to our city’s progressive life, 
however, lies in the realm of industry. By reason of her ad- 
vantageous location, Rochester was destined to become an 
industrial center, but the fulfillment of that destiny depended 
upon the ability and capacity of the men who became its 
leaders. There were no large industries in Rochester, as we 
understand that term in our day, before the Civil War. 
Industrially our city, unlike some others, has grown slowly 
for the reason that comparatively little wealth came in from 
without. It had to be created and accumulated by trade and 
manufacture. At least that is the story of the leaders of 
German birth to which we must devote a few paragraphs. 

In any enumeration of such industrial leaders, George Ell- 
wanger would head the list. In 1835, when scarcely twenty 
years old, he came to Rochester, and soon after, with his 
partner and life-long friend, Patrick Barry, founded the Mt. 
Hope Nurseries. Ellwanger had learned gardening in Stutt- 
gart, his German home city, but he was up against an entirely 
new proposition when he discovered what could, and ought to 
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be done here. He began to specialize in producing, by skillful 
grafting, fruit trees which would be adapted to the climate of 
our northern States, and in this venture he was so successful 
that the product of his nurseries became known all over the 
land. His standing in business circles of the city may be 
gathered from the fact that he was a director in three of the 
principal banks, and his beneficence and public spirit may be 
judged by his donation of our beautiful Highland Park to the 
city, and his generous gift of the adjacent splendid piece of 
land, together with his own dwelling built thereon, to the St. 
John’s Charitable Association, better known as the German 
Home for the Aged. 

The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company is now one of the 
most important industrial establishments of our city and the 
largest and best equipped of its kind in America. Yet how 
insignificant was the beginning in 1853, when John Jacob 
Bausch and Henry Lomb made their start in Reynolds 
Arcade on Main Street with a capital of about sixty dollars. 
The story of this very remarkable success has lately been told 
in pamphlets and newspapers on anniversary occasions. The 
important factors were: The inventive genius of the elder 
Bausch in discovering and utilizing hard rubber as suitable 
material for spectacle frames, and in building and equipping 
machinery for the grinding of optical lenses. Added to these 
were the indefatigable industry, the firm resolve of producing 
the best that technical skill could bring forth, and the busi- 
ness foresight of the men who later succeeded to the business. 
These were some of the factors which helped to build up an 
industrial plant which carries the name of our fair city to the 
ends of the earth. 

The Stecher Lithographic Company and the Karle Litho- 
graphic Company afford further examples of successful 
industrial ventures begun in the days of small things by men 
of German birth. And to these might be added the Ritter 
Dental Manufacturing Company, the Vogt Manufacturing 
Corporation, and the Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing 
Company, whose productions in the line of office specialties 
are known the country over. 

Before the advent of national prohibition the brewing 
industry was one of the most flourishing in our city. Its 
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beginning goes back to 1840, when George Marburger began 
in a small way to brew the national beverage of the German 
people and to supply the trade with it. With the growth of 
the city this industry kept pace, as the list of later establish- 
ments will indicate: the American Brewing Company, the 
Standard, the Moerlbach, the Genesee, Flower City, and 
Bartholomay Breweries. Some of these represented a capital 
outlay of considerable proportions and carried the product 
into remote territory. 

The clothing industry of Rochester has become the fourth 
in importance in the United States and is very largely in the 
hands of German Jews. The story of the development of that 
great industry, from the individual tailor shop to which our 
grandfathers resorted for a garment to be measured and 
built, to the ready-to-wear garment made by the thousands 
and sold in a wholesale market, may be traced in the life of 
our city. 

In bringing this very incomplete and inadequate sketch on 
the contributions of so large and influential a segment of our 
city’s population to a close, it would seem fitting to select 
a few names from a long list of outstanding men and have 
the men bearing these names pass before us, as we recall in a 
few sentences a distinctive contribution of each which ought 
not to be forgotten: 


CotoneLt Louis Ernst was the founder of the hardware 
business still bearing his name. Mr. Ernst came to the 
United States in 1831, at the age of six years and, later, work- 
ed for a while on a farm near Brighton. It was extremely 
difficult to save sufficient money in those days to start a 
business of one’s own, which was his aim. His experience in 
that regard was that of thousands of others. In spite of diffi- 
culties it could be done, and it was done. 

Mr. Ernst seems to have had, like other Germans, a liking 
for military life, for in 1849 he joined the City Militia and 
during the Civil War became Lieutenant-Colonel of the 140th 
Regiment. He was in the battles of Fredericksburg, Chan- 
cellorsville and Gettysburg. Returning to civil life, he held 
positions as supervisor and alderman, was president of the 
East Side Savings Bank and a director in the Rochester Ger- 
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man Insurance Company. He was a man of solid worth, of 
warm patriotism, a typical German. 


Caprain Henry Loms was called by. Mr. Pfaefflin, “a life- 
long friend of Mr. J. J. Bausch,” his partner in the optical 
business of which mention has already been made. That in 
itself speaks like a volume. His military title suggests that he, 
too, was a veteran of our Civil War. But Mr. Lomb’s greatest 
contribution to our city’s progress was the founding of 
Mechanics Institute. For he was its founder and its guardian 
angel as well. And what a magnificent addition to our 
city’s school life this foundation has become. There was 
probably no one in Rochester who in the early eighties saw 
and felt the need for a technical school of that type as did he, 
for he was a manufacturer of technical instruments and there 
was no place in our city where young men who wanted special 
training for a career in mechanics, could obtain that train- 
ing. He succeeded in enlisting both professional men and 
men and women of means for this enterprise, himself con- 
tributing largely of his own funds. When he died, in 1908, 
this project of his was on an enduring basis. 


HERMAN PFAEFFLIN was a university man, having studied 
at Tuebingen. He came to America in 1866, at the age of 
twenty, and found a position as teacher of languages ina 
German-American Academy in New York City. He came to 
our city in 1870, and for twelve years was teacher, and later 
principal, of the Rochester Realschule. He also taught Ger- 
man in Mechanics Institute for a number of years and in- 
structed private pupils in German, French, Greek, and Latin. 
For a number of years he was editor of the Abendpost, a 
German daily of our city. 

Mr. Pfaefflin’s ability was not confined to the school room 
or the editorial sanctum, hewas also a speaker of great power. 
These manifold services brought him into very close contact 
with the German people of Rochester among whom he lived 
and wrought for more than half a century. There was 
scarcely a movement of importance in which he had no 
part. He was their orator on festal occasions and their ad- 
viser in difficulties. He was not so intensely German in his 
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sympathies that he could see little good in his fellow-citizens 
of English descent and speech. On the contrary, he did his 
part in interpreting America to his fellow Germans. In his 
daily life he was a very companionable man, a lover of 
nature and, probably, the only man in our city who could 
write a History of the German People of Rochester. 
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MARY JEMISON 
THE WHITE WOMAN OF THE GENESEE 


Bronze statue erected at Letchworth Park, by William Pryor 
Letchworth. Sculptor, Henry K. Bush-Brown. Statue dedica- 
ted, September 19, 1910. 


The True Story of 
Mary Jemison 


The White Woman of the Genesee 


By IsaBEL AYRAULT 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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T is not easy to make pleasant reading while writing 
truthfully of a life so tragic, so pitifully bare of all 
human help;so bereft of guidance, except those lessons 
learned in youth from a good father and mother, which 
were deeply rooted in a pure soul. Mary Jemison was just a 
little pioneer girl, like a flower uprooted from its home 
garden and made to grow outside of all that is lovely, as we 
know life. 

Her story has never been duplicated and she “hoped it 
never would be,” but it might have happened to your pioneer 
great-grandmother, or mine, but only one in a thousand could 
have come through with a soul untouched by evil, and a 
heart full of compassion for others. 

The writer once heard Mary Jemison harshly criticised 
by two women whose pioneer great-grandmothers were more 
fortunate than little Mary Jemison, but, 


“Twas only the turn of fortune’s wheel, 
That they were given a better deal.” 


The true facts are here stated as to why she refused to be 
ransomed; why she married the cruel old Hiokatoo; why she 
accepted the shelter of the old negro’s cabin; and why she 
refused to go back, later in life, to her own race. It would 
seem that the answer to each question redounds to her credit, 
and adds honor to her as a woman and a mother. 
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On October 6, 1743, the ship William and Mary arrived 
in Philadelphia from Belfast, Ireland. Among her passengers 
were Thomas Jemison, his wife Jane Erwin, and their four 
children, John, Thomas Jr., Betsey and Mary, the latter a 
wee baby born on shipboard some time on the long ocean 
trip. Her pioneer mother did not allow approaching mother- 
hood to deter her from defying unknown dangers by sea or 
land; she was Irish, with the sanguine, happy temperament 
of that race. 

Thomas Jemison was a dour Scotch Presbyterian, an up- 
right and kindly but silent man. 

A few years later we find the family settled on a farm of 
their own near Marsh Creek, Adams County, Pennsylvania, 
known today as Buchanan Valley. 

The Jemisons made many friends and were respected. As 
the little child Mary grew to girlhood, she became noted for 
her beauty, sweet disposition and keen Irish wit. 

The fame of her loveliness has lived on through the years. 
The aged mountaineers and the old Buchanan Valley farmers 
all know tales of her, and traditions that have been handed 
down from generation to generation. These old-timers will 
tell you that her features were nearly perfect except for a 
winsome twist of the upper lip; that she had deep blue Irish 
eyes, abundant golden hair, and exceedingly fair skin. She 
was small in stature, less than five feet, with hands and feet 
well-modeled and very small; and a slender but sturdy body. 
At fifteen years she looked like a bright child of twelve; yet, 
there has been handed down the story of a youthful lover, the 
descendants of whom are living today on the old Jemison 
farm. One must believe that it was her unusual fairness that 
caused the Indians to spare her. There is no doubt they had 
never seen anyone like her. 

The homestead stood in a hollow, the nearby hills quite 
hiding it from all neighbors, which fact was noted by spying 
Indians. The family had been warned, and advised to go to 
the Stockade six miles away, as it was known the Senecas 
were in an ugly mood, because one of their braves had been 
found shot dead; but Thomas Jemison took the fatal chance 
of waiting a little longer, even though an extra responsibility 
had been laid upon him when, the previous day, William Mann, 
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a soldier at Carlisle, brought to the Jemison home from their 
more remote farm, for safety, his wife and three little chil- 
dren. | 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette of April 13, 1758, there is a 
letter from York County, dated April 5, 1758, an extract 
from which follows: 


“Three Indians were seen this day by two boys near Thomas Jemison’s 
at the head of Marsh Creek; upon which they gave the alarm, when six 
men went to the said Jemison house and found there one, Robert Buck, 
killed and scalped, also a horse killed that belonged to William Mann, a 
Scoaietia tCanliche,, e225) < dust Were all are missing 
This has thrown the country into great confusion.” 
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Later a large party went in pursuit of the raiders and their 
captives, but after a forced march of two days, found in a 
swamp the mutilated bodies of three adults and five children. 
They then believed all had been killed. 

This was the last heard of Mary Jemison for over forty 
years; the forest with its beauty, its mystery, its cruelty, its 
sweet fragrance and bitter lessons, claimed her, a grief- 
stricken child of fifteen. Yet, never was a being better pre- 
pared for such a terrible future. She had inherited from her 
sturdy ancestors perfect health, a strong, alert mentality, a 
- heart that never forgot, and a soul sweet and brave beyond 
belief. 

In 1797, thirty-nine years after the massacre of the Jemi- 
son and Mann families, Indian lands on the Genesee River 
were opened to white settlers; but there was a large tract 
that the white man could not possess. As the years went by 
it became known that it was owned by a white woman living 
quietly there with an old Indian husband and a large family 
of children. Later, in that locality, she became known as 
“The White Woman of the Genesee,”’ more commonly called 
“The White Woman.” 

About this time, an old missionary to the Indians, Rev. 
Timothy Alden, met The White Woman and learned from 
her own lips that she was the little Mary Jemison stolen by 
the Indians over forty years before. As this fact became more 
widely known, many persons in that locality would have been 
pleased to know her better, but she was shy and reserved. 
While she was too gentle to repel their advances, she did not 
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encourage them. In order to reach, what seems to have been 
with her, a favorite farm, known even today as Squawkie 
Hill, she had to pass through the village of Mount Morris, 
and the sight of the sad-faced little woman passing quietly 
but swiftly along the main street became common. In time, 
her reserve wore off and she returned all greetings with a 
smile. 

In the Autumn of 1823, Daniel Bannister resolved to get 
her history while still she could remember the scenes through 
which she had passed. Therefore, Mr. Bannister, with Dr. 
James Seaver, went to the home of Mrs. Jennet Whaley in the 
town of Castile, and there met Mary Jemison, who had walk- 
ed from Gardeau, a distance of four miles over a rough and 
hilly road. 

She was then eighty years old and still showed traces of 
her former beauty. Her eyes were clear; her hair, though it 
had lost its gold, was still curly, and tied tightly at the back 
of her neck. What was most remarkable was her skin; even 
after half a century of out-door life, it retained much of its 
fairness and never became swarthy or very brown from ex- 
posure. Her face showed deep lines from sorrow and trouble, 
but had few wrinkles, and her whole countenance would 
brighten at the least kindness shown her. She spoke English 
well, but used strong Irish idioms. She walked quickly with 
head bent forward which posture came from carrying heavy 
burdens by a strap around her forehead. Her dress was a 
brown, undressed flannel short-gown, which came to her 
hips and was tied with deer skin strings; a skirt of blue cloth 
was tied about her waist, and extended to the calves of her 
legs. She wore, also, blue cloth leggins and buckskin mocca- 
sins. In the winter she wore a blanket, with a brown cloth 
tied about her head. At that time, she slept on a mound of 
skins on the floor, although her grandchildren were using 
bedsteads. She was unaccustomed to a chair and sat on the 
floor or a bench. 

She remained at Mrs. Whaley’s three days, busily occupied 
in telling the story of her life to quite a number of listeners, 
each of whom, it would seem, at some later date published 
her story; that of Dr. Seaver is thought to be the most ac- 
curate. Today, there are several of these little histories 
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scattered about Western New York. One or two are marvel- 
ous in construction and no doubt were, in those days, consid- 
ered models of elegance. They may have been correct in 
detail, but poor Mary Jemison never said that, “the connu- 
bial love of father and mother was of that happy kind that 
tends directly to sweeten the cup of life,” etc. It was only 
lately she had come in close contact with honorable Whites, 
with civilization, with moral and social life. The French- 
men she had seen about the Indian camps in her younger 
days were creatures to be shunned. Later, during the Revo- 
lutionary War period, she met the Butlers with the Mohawk, 
Joseph Brant, but they could not be named as representative 
white men, especially when Brant himself said of Walter 
Butler, that he “could outdo my own Indians in diabolical 
cruelty to white captives.” Mary had no use for the rene- 
gades she met; so at eighty years she found herself in harmony 
with her own race for the first time, with friends her heart had 
so often longed for. 

She told her story as clearly and concisely as a woman of 
fifty, making very few mistakes, in fact, with one exception, 
all she said agrees with historical events that took place 
during those long years; her one mistake being that she said 
she was stolen in 1755, but research shows it to have been 
1758. The story she told in 1823 was, in substance, as fol- 
lows: 

Spring came early that year of 1758; it found the Jemison 
family well and content. Mary remembered her father and 
mother as mild-mannered, happy and deeply religious; as 
one narrator puts it, “they were ornaments of the married 
state.” There were five children now, two more sons, Robert 
and Matthew, being born at Marsh Creek. Thomas Jemison 
had prospered, for there were large numbers of sheep and 
cattle. Mary could read and repeat the catechism, and also 
remembered being taught a prayer. With all her self-control, 
the tears rolled down the sweet old face when she told of this 
happy period of her life. 

Mary always insisted she had a warning of her fate when, 
the night before she was stolen, she saw in the garden some 
sort of an apparition that caused her to faint, being found in 
that condition by her father. The following morning, 
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Wednesday, April 5, 1758, was warm and clear. Mr. Jemison 
was shaving an axe-helve beside the house, the two oldest 
boys were at the barn, and Mrs. Jemison and Mrs. Mann 
were preparing breakfast for all; Mrs. Mann and her three 
little children being visitors at the Jemison home. Without 
warning, those within the house heard a musket-shot; on 
opening the door, they found young Robert Buck dead and 
scalped, his horse was also dead beside him. He had tried to 
give the alarm but failed. Mr. Jemison was already a prisoner 
and the house was surrounded by six Indians and four French- 
men. Mary thought the Indians were Shawnees. The two 
oldest boys, John and Thomas, hid in the barn and escaped 
capture. All the others were herded together and guarded 
while the house was plundered. Then the raiders set out in 
haste with their captives. All day they were driven forward 
without pity, whips being used on the children when they 
became tired. That night they slept hungry and thirsty; at 
daybreak they were fed with food looted from their own 
home. Only the father, Thomas Jemison, would not eat. 
He was much depressed and without hope. Mrs. Jemison 
was brave and showed great fortitude, mothering her four 
children and encouraging the older ones. The second night 
they camped in a hemlock swamp and were given food. 
After eating, one Indian who had appeared to make Mary 
his especial charge, took her aside and removing her shoes 
and stockings, replaced them with moccasins. The watchful 
eyes of her mother observed this, and having some know- 
ledge of Indian customs, as most pioneers did, felt the child 
would be saved, if all others were killed. Calling her little 
daughter to her, this heroic mother said: “Mary, I think we 
are going to part; do not try to escape; remember your own 
language, your prayers and your God. Mother will watch 
over you.” She had but a few moments for her farewell, and 
such unselfish self-control, such wise concise choice of words 
is rare; she was a remarkable woman, thinking only of a 
daughter’s unknown future, and the daughter never forgot. 
One of the little Mann boys, also, was saved and these two 
children were led by the Indian far into the deep forest, and 
there bidden to lie down. When morning came they were 
joined by the other five Indians and four Frenchmen and the 
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weary march was continued. Mary could not but know 
what had happened to her family, for that night the Indians 
were busy drying and stretching scalps and she recognized 
those of her mother and sister. Later, one Indian said they 
would not have killed the others but they were pursued. 
The following day, a late spring snow storm held them in a 
sodden camp. This lasted for two days. Here they were 
joined by six more Indians with one white captive, a young 
man. 

After several days they came in sight of Fort Duquesne, 
later Fort Pitt, now the city of Pittsburgh. Before entering 
the fort, the captives were painted red, hair and all. The 
little Mann boy, and the young white man, were given to the 
French who at once took them away and Mary never saw 
them again or knew their fate. Mary was given to two Seneca 
squaws and never again saw the six Indians who captured 
her. The two squaws after inspecting her carefully, led her 
to a canoe, and paddled down the river to a small Seneca 
town called She-nan-jee. Here they bathed her and gave 
her a new dress. Then placing her on some sort of a high 
seat, all the squaws of the village began circulating about 
her, dancing, screeching and tearing their hair, until poor 
Mary thought surely her end had come; but after what 
seemed a long time, their frenzy took on a note of rejoicing. 
Mary was comforted by the squaws and all seemed most 
happy. Later, she learned she had been adopted by the two 
squaws in place of a brother who had been killed in battle. 
She was given the Indian name of Deh-ge-wi-nus which 
means ‘““I'wo Falling Voices,” referring to the fact that her 
adoption stilled the grief of her Indian sisters over the loss 
of their brother. 

Her Seneca Indian sisters were both young women; they 
loved Deh-ge-wa-nus, treated her kindly and watched over 
her carefully. She was not allowed to speak English, but 
when alone, her mind dwelt in the past. She would then talk 
to herself, repeat names, and say her prayers. In after years, 
the prayers were forgotten, but never the names of her 
family. Her work was light, consisting mostly of taking 
care of the little Indians. She remembered her Mother’s 
last words, and did not try to escape. She was sure her 
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family were all dead, and feared being alone in the pathless 
forest, hundreds of miles from the place she thought of as 
home. It was not until after the Revolutionary War that 
she learned her two oldest brothers had escaped and were 
living in Virginia. 

The two following years were ones of comparative quiet and 
peace. The tribe lived up the Ohio River at Wi-ish-to in 
summer, going down to the Sciota in winter. They were at 
peace with other tribes, and war seemed remote. Deh-ge- 
wi-nus quickly learned the Indian language. She was not 
forced to be present at any of their brutal frolics, being 
always protected by her Indian sisters and their two brothers. 
The latter showed her all the respect and kindness their un- 
tamed natures were capable of. 

However, the almost tranquil life of Deh-ge-wé-nus was 
shattered one June day, when the sisters told her she must 
marry an Indian; they had chosen a fine young brave of a 
friendly Delaware tribe, Sheninjee by name. The squaw 
sisters could not understand the reluctance, even horror of 
Deh-ge-wi-nus at their plans for her future; for once her 
pleadings did not move them, and Deh-ge-wi-nus, the fair 
white girl, was led away by Sheninjee the Delaware. He 
proved to be a good man, kind, just, brave and peaceful by 
nature and respected by his tribe. 

Her first child died when a few days old, followed by a 
long illness of the little mother, when she was tenderly 
nursed by the squaw sisters. This illness is the only one 
Mary Jemison ever had in her life of ninety years. The 
fourth winter of her captivity, a son was born which she 
named after her father, Thomas. He was a perfect child, 
with fair skin and blue eyes like his mother. Time is a great 
healer; all the pent-up love of her transplanted life was lavish- 
ed upon her child. Her husband and his family almost wor- 
shipped the beautiful Deh-ge-wa-nus and she became more 
contented. 

As the past receded, memory became less sharp and 
bitter. Perhaps she forgot the prayers her noble mother 
taught her, but never the lessons of modesty, right living 
and mercy. At this time she began to count the seasons by 
the buds and leaves; by “when the kernels of corn first 
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came on the cob;” the months and days by moons; and 
she learned to think of God as “The Great White Spirit.” 
She gained comfort from the quiet stars, and hope from the 
whispering winds. She loved the patter of rain on the tepee 
roof by night and the soft ripple of the water against the 
canoe by day. She was seldom left at the village alone with 
the other squaws. 

One day, while on the river with Sheninjee and the brothers, 
they encountered a party of Shawnees torturing a young 
white captive; he was disfigured and bleeding. Deh-ge-wi- 
nus begged and pleaded with all the power and sweetness of 
her Irish nature, perhaps she used blarney, who knows; 
at any rate, through her efforts, he was set at liberty and 
although badly hurt, “he made off at once and I never saw 
him again,” she said. 

Mary never told why, at midsummer, Sheninjee and the 
two brothers took her and baby Tom and left their tribe. 
Some students of her life believe there was trouble, because 
the tribe felt Deh-ge-wa-nus was gaining too much influence 
over Sheninjee, who was one of their best braves and warriors. 
The fact remains that Sheninjee, his wife and baby and her 
two adopted brothers did leave; also at this time, the two 
squaw sisters left and went to their relatives in the Seneca 
tribe at Genishau, located near the site of the present village 
of Cuylerville, New York. 

In the early fall, Deh-ge-wi-nus, her husband and two 
Indian brothers talked of the future. Sheninjee had done 
some trapping, and had some furs, but felt he could get 
many more; the life of a trapper would be hard on the mother 
and child with no permanent snug cabin to keep out the 
severe cold. So Sheninjee decided to send his wife and child, 
under the care of her two Indian brothers, to her squaw sis- 
ters at Genishau, where she could spend the winter with 
them, while he would get and market his furs and then 
join her in the Spring at Genishau. 

Deh-ge-wa-nus, with her baby and guardians, set off at 
once on the long trail of five hundred miles; as she told of it, 
the journey was uneventful except, “they suffered from cold 
and hunger.” Once, when without food for many hours, 
they came to a deserted Indian village on the upper San- 
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dusky. Remembering that it was customary with Indians 
before deserting a village to bury food, they searched care- 
fully, and were rewarded by finding large quantities of corn, 
beans, honey, etc., carefully buried and dry. This supplied 
them with food for the remaining weeks of their journey, 
at the end of which they received a warm welcome from the 
Seneca sisters. 

Spring came, but no Sheninjee, and the corn was planted 
before she had news of his death. There is no record of how 
this good man died, but he was sincerely mourned by his 
wife, for he had always been kind and good to her, and had 
many noble qualities. 

Deh-ge-wa-nus and her child remained with her sisters. 
It was on June 20, of that year of 1763, that the Devil’s 
Hole Massacre took place near Niagara Falls. At least one 
of her Seneca brothers was present, for he brought back with 
him from that awful event the first pair of oxen ever seen 
in the Genesee Valley. A period of quiet followed, until about 
1765, when there came to the village, one John Van Sice, a 
Dutch trader among the Indians, so shrewd he never lost 
out in a deal. He was crafty and evil by nature, with little 
pig-like eyes set in a fat face. 

Deh-ge-wa-nus was in the full bloom of lovely womanhood. 
Van Sice looked at her approvingly and appraisingly, when 
he thought of the gold she would bring him, could he induce 
her to go with him to a far-off town where the mistress of a 
certain house would pay him well for such a prize. He told 
Deh-ge-wii-nus that the King of England had offered a 
bounty to anyone bringing in whites who had been taken 
captive by Indians. Her hopes rose, until warned against 
him and his evil ways by her Seneca brothers, and even then 
when her heart was filled with sorrow and longing for her own 
race, she knew she could trust the Indians, while the white 
man Van Sice was most repulsive and vicious; so her, “I will 
not,” to his offer to ransom her was very emphatic, and she 
fled from his sight. It was true the King had offered to ran- 
som white captives, but the best Senecas did not like or trust 
Van Sice. The latter then determined to seize the young 
white woman and carry her off by force. 

After several days of watching, he saw her working alone in 
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an open space. Her keen eyes located him almost at once, and 
she flung down her implement and ran, with Van Sice after 
her, but he stood no chance of ever catching the fleet-footed 
Deh-ge-wii-nus, and after following her a mile or more, his 
fat, the result of bad living, told on him and he plodded back 
to the village, while she, through fear, not knowing she had 
so far out-distanced him, kept on running until she had gone 
about four miles, and reached a deserted cabin on Gardeau 
Flats. Here she hid, alone, two days, returning at night to 
her sisters, only to learn her troubles were greater than ever. 
Van Sice, after his failure to catch her, was filled with rage 
which he increased with strong drink; he boasted of how he 
would get her, and what he would do with her and poor little 
Thomas. The Chiefs held a council and said she must not 
be taken without her consent. One aged Chief sided with Van 
Sice, as the latter offered to divide profits with him, and 
they laid their plans to take her within two days. The 
Seneca brothers watched every move, and one of them, who 
had always especially protected her, said he would kill her 
himself, before permitting her to fall into the hands of Van 
Sice. This Deh-ge-wi-nus knew was no vain boast, for an 
upright Indian will slay a woman before allowing her to be 
dishonored; not long before this Deh-ge-wa-nus had pled 
with a Chief to save a white captive girl from a degenerate 
Frenchman, and the Chief did it by the only method his 
savage nature knew, with merciful but instant death from a 
knife in her heart. 

There was much excitement in the village over the matter, 
and the sisters and brothers at last held a family council of 
their own, and this plan was worked out; that evening at 
dusk, Deh-ge-wi-nus was to take her baby boy and steal 
away and hide in the reeds of a swamp. Later, after the 
village was quiet, she was to leave the child asleep and re- 
turn to the cabin of the sisters; if at their door she found a 
fresh-baked cake, she must take the cake for food and leave 
in haste. If she found no cake, she would know there was 
no danger. The mother did as she was told, and left her 
sleeping child about a mile from the village and crept back 
to the cabin door, where to her dismay, she found the cake 
and knew she must flee at once to the place she had been 
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told to hide, a spring several miles away, near, and on the 
south side of, Samp’s Creek. (Thought to be the Spring 
near Mount Morris, known today as, ““The White Woman’s 
Spring”). The little mother strapped her child of three years 
on her back and traveled all night to her hiding-place. Here 
she remained alone with the child for three days, waiting for 
she knew not what. When she saw her brother coming, she 
held her little son in a frightened grasp until she heard the 
good news that Van Sice and the old Chief had at last given 
up searching for her and departed for Fort Niagara. This is 
only one of the many ordeals Mary Jemison passed through 
in her long life as an Indian. Her fear for her life and the 
loss of her child was over, but also her last hope of going back 
to her own people was gone. A few years later Sir William 
Johnson redeemed other white captives, but Mary felt that 
never again could she trust a white man. Also, at that time, 
about 1770, she had married again and new babies had come 
to her. 

Once more life in the Seneca village resumed its regular 
routine. Deh-ge-wi-nus lived with her sisters and was loved 
and respected by many of the tribe, but at heart she never 
became an Indian, and there were watchful eyes that noticed 
that she seemed most happy when alone with little Thomas. 
Indian squaws can be jealous as well as their white sisters; 
also there are some who have the same feline characteristics, 
and the maneuvers of these grew worse as they noticed the 
marked preference shown the fair Deh-ge-wi-nus by many 
of the braves. The fact that she quietly but firmly rejected 
their attentions did not help matters in the least, and their 
sharp tongues and bitter words so stung and tortured her 
once, that she fled many miles feeling she could no longer 
stand the life, but there was her little son; mother-love con- 
quered and back she trudged her weary way, tired in heart 
and body. 

Later, when her tormentors included her boy in their 
savage harassing, she felt she must choose a protector for 
her little boy as well as herself. She loved none of the men 
and felt she never could love one, especially an Indian; so 
she selected Chief Hiokatoo, said to have been second in 
command in their raids. He was over six feet in height, the 
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strongest man and the fastest runner in the tribe, also the 
cruelest. He was over sixty years old, while Mary was but 
twenty-four; however, she was not afraid of him, and felt 
she could trust him always to be kind to her and Thomas, 
her boy. 

One historian writes that, “she could have become a Queen 
and lived as such,” but she was no seeker of self-glory, and 
had inherited a moral strength that never weakened. She 
bravely married old Hiokatoo because she needed a fearless 
man to protect herself and little Thomas, one who would 
‘defend her and guard the child, with force, if necessary, and 
this the powerful old Chief promised to do; not only because 
he loved the white squaw, but nothing was so dear to his 
savage nature, as the opportunity to inspire fear, and when 
he took Deh-ge-wa-nus and her son for his wife and child, 
no living being, white or red, dared show them the least dis- 
respect for fear of his heavy hand or tomahawk. It was 
about 1766, that, as Hiokatoo’s wife, Deh-ge-wa-nus gained 
peace and comfort if not happiness. Pain and suffering in 
others always was torture to her and old Hiokatoo knew 
better than to show his pleasure in savage cruelty before 
her. 

De-ge-wi-nus and Hiokatoo had six children: John, Jesse, 
Betsey, and Nancy, the latter, she said, was born in 1776; 
then came Polly and the youngest, Jane, born in 1782, being 
the only child that died young, at the age of fifteen. The 
other daughters grew to womanhood, married and some of 
their descendants are living in or near Buffalo today. The 
fact that all the children were given good old English names 
shows that Mary ruled in her own cabin, and that she never 
forgot that she was not an Indian. 

Mary Jemison’s life for the next ten years was that of a 
busy Indian wife and mother. The son John resembled his 
father Hiokatoo, but Jesse, like his half-brother, Thomas, 
was fair, with blue eyes, and only a glint of red in his skin; 
also like Thomas he was of a milder nature than Indians are 
as arule. Thomas was devoted to his mother and at the age 
of fourteen defied all Indian custom by helping her with 
heavy burdensome tasks. John, four years younger, would 
twit him and call him “a squaw.’’ Thomas would retaliate 
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with “witch.” In fact, Mary said that Thomas had always 
called him that from babyhood; she did not know why. 

In telling her history Mary stated that she believed it was 
the summer of 1775 that the Chiefs-of the Six Nations were 
asked to meet emissaries of the colonies at German Flats. 
Here they learned that the colonists were at war with the 
British. The emissaries carefully explained that they did 
not ask for help from the Indians but they did ask them to 
remain neutral; in other words, “to keep out of it.” The 
Chiefs gladly signed a treaty to that effect, and returned to 
their villages much pleased to be allowed to attend strictly 
to their own affairs. For nearly a year, life went on as be- 
fore. Then, in 1776, (Mary remembered this date because her 
daughter Nancy was born that Spring), once more a runner 
came, this time from the British, asking that all Chiefs of the 
Six Nations meet in council with the British at Oswego. 
Here they were asked to join with Great Britain and make 
war on the colonists. Many of the Chiefs were puzzled and 
bewildered; several could remember well that war some 
twenty years before, when these same British and colonists 
were fighting a common foe, the French, side-by-side, at 
which time one of the same Indians had said: ““You English 
claim one side of the Ohio River and the French the other; 
what is left for the Indians?” The Chiefs did not forget their 
promise given to the colonists a year previous and told the 
British of that solemn treaty they had made, and said they 
must not take up the hatchet against the colonists, nor break 
their word; but Brant, the Mohawk Chief, well-known and 
liked by all Indians, also Guy Johnson and Colonel John 
Butler were there to negotiate for the British, each one with 
his own line of talk. It was many days before they made any 
impression and then it was done by appealing to the avarice 
of the Indians. They were asked to “‘help subdue the rebels 
who had risen against a good King,” and were told the colo- 
nists were trying to rob said good King, also that the rebels 
were a very small force but must be punished; while the good 
King was rich in subjects, gold and rum. Each Indian Chief 
was given a suit of clothes, a brass kettle, musket, tomahawk, 
scalping-knife, lead, powder and gold. They were also prom- 
ised a bounty on every white scalp taken. The treaty to 
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fight with the British was signed then and there and the 
Chiefs returned to their homes after being gone two weeks, 
full of the fire of war and inflamed with blood-lust against 
pioneers they had been on friendly terms with. A hundred 
years afterwards, some of these brass kettles were found in 
the Genesee Valley. 

It would seem that this, the own story of Mary Jemison, 
would settle forever the question of whether the British 
offered the Indians a bounty for the scalps of the white 
settlers. 

Mary gives details, never given elsewhere, of the part 
taken by the Senecas in the battle of Oriskany, or Fort 
Stanwix, as she called it. Until then, the Senecas as a tribe 
had not taken part in any real battle but had gone out in 
small raiding parties. Seemingly this was not to the liking 
of the British for Mary tells the story as follows: 


“The Senecas were told by a British runner that there was to be a fight 
at Fort Stanwix and they were asked to come and look on just to smoke 
and see the colonists get licked, but instead they were forced to fight for 
their lives and the Senecas alone had thirty-six braves killed and many 
wounded.” 


This, she said, ““made them very bitter and anxious to go 
on the war-path,” which they did, leaving a trail of death and 
torture behind them. 

The Seneca tribe, prior to this time, had a large village at 
“Genishau” as Mary always called it, near Fall Brook on the 
east side of the Genesee River. For some unknown reason 
the Indians deserted the village at Genishau, about 1770, 
and moved to the west bank of the river a few miles below. 
This latter village became known as Little Beard’s Town, 
and was located, approximately, where the Wayside Shrine is 
today in the town of Cuylerville. 

After the battle of Oriskany, Hiokatoo was made second in 
command under Brant, which was much to his liking. For 
several years he was at home very little except at intervals 
when he would stop for the night with Brant and Colonel 
John Butler while on their way to Niagara from the Mo- 
hawk Valley, Niagara being the British Post where all 
activities were planned. Mary tells of “washing their clothes 
and pounding samp all night for food for their journey.” 
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The blood-thirsty old Hiokatoo was a leader with the Butlers 
at the Wyoming Massacre in July, 1778. 

Mary interceded for prisoners more than once, and also 
used Thomas to do it for her, but she did not always know 
about it or have the power to stop the torture. She heard, 
too late to help, of the torture and deaths of Lieutenant 
Thomas Boyd and Sergeant Michael Parker. 

Early in the summer of 1779, word came that Sullivan’s 
Army was making rapid progress toward the Seneca village 
in revenge for the border massacres. Sullivan pushed into 
the heart of the Indian country, laying everything waste, 
destroying all corn, orchards and villages, to drive the 
Indians out. 

Mary described the tragic meeting at this time of two 
Oneida brothers; one,a scout for Sullivan, fell into the hands 
of his brother who fought with the British, and was put to 
death by order of the latter. 

When the word came of Sullivan’s approach, all the women 
and children fled toward Niagara. Sullivan did not over- 
take them, as apparently he did not know of the large village 
of Little Beard’s Town, but thought Genishau was the only 
village of any size, and went there first, only to find it had 
been deserted a long time. 

There is no record of how far the tribe fled towards Nia- 
gara. Mary had five children with her; Thomas was away 
with the warriors, and John, the oldest child at home, was 
thirteen years old. She had an old horse on which she placed 
two of the small children, one she strapped on her back, 
while John and Jesse walked. They must have been away 
from the Genesee Valley many weeks, for when they drifted 
back it was October, and Winter not far away. They found 
not a vestige of anything left that would give them food or 
shelter. They were a weary tribe of women and children 
and forlorn old men. The hopelessness of it all, and confusion 
it caused, resulted in a quick decision by Mary Jemison. 
She would leave the tribe and, as she said, “would look after 
herself and her children.” Her keen mind reverted to the 
day many years before, when she was chased by the Dutch- 
man Van Sice, and found a hiding place in the deserted 
cabin on the beautiful Gardeau Flats. 
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She seems to have lost her old horse by now, for she strap- 
ped her two youngest on her back and with the others by her 
side, she bravely started off. It was only about four miles, 
but the trail was rough and seemed long to the little mother 
with two babies on her back and three tired children drag- 
ging behind her. She found only disappointment awaiting 
her there, as the cabin was occupied by an aged negro and a 
young lad. However, she was cheered when she saw the 
large patch of well-ripened corn, and observed the awkward 
efforts of the old man to husk it. Feeling sure of her nimble 
fingers, she offered to husk it for him on shares. Mary said, 
“T to have every tenth string; (this consisted of twelve 
ears of corn, with husks peeled back and all braided together 
and hung to dry), which netted me about twenty-five bushels 
of shelled corn, enough for the children and myself through 
the winter.” To the amusement of Mary, the old negro 
_ felt it necessary to keep guard over her as she worked, by 
marching about with an old musket over his shoulder. 

Snow fell before the corn was all husked. Mary had no 
cabin and no means of building one as her only helper was 
John, a boy of less than fourteen years and not inclined to 
work. The old negro was kind to the children and respectful 
to her, so, for the sake of her little flock, she accepted the 
shelter of his cabin for the winter, which she said was ‘‘the 
coldest and stormiest I had ever known.” When Spring came, 
with the help of the negro, all went to work and shortly Mary 
and family had their own cabin some distance away. 

For over fifty years Mary never left the Gardeau Flats, in 
fact, not until two years before her death. In telling her story 
she said but little about the first twenty-five years of this 
period of her life. She gave a glimpse of the meeting between 
John O’Bail, Jr., the half-breed and his white father, when the 
latter was taken prisoner; the son, after telling the father who 
he was, and what he thought of him as a parent, allowed him 
to return to the white settlement. She also told of that blot 
on the white race, Ebenezer Allan, the man who built the 
first mills where the city of Rochester now stands. Mary 
said he was at her cabin several times after the war to see 
Thomas, but they did not care for him. She also said he was 
pure white, and fought under Brant and Butler, but was 
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called “Indian Allan” because of his cruelty, treachery and 
beast-like nature. He was good-looking and would, at first, 
deceive everyone by his mild smooth manners. Genesee 
Valley was the scene of so many of his crimes that he was 
later despised by both Indians and whites. 

Sometime after the close of the American Revolution, 
Hiokatoo found his family at Gardeau Flats, but his health 
was poor, and he seems to have become much subdued. The 
Seneca brother who had always watched over Mary also 
came to her. He must have been a powerful Chief, for 
through him she was again offered her liberty. She was 
sorely tempted to go back to her own race especially as 
Thomas, her oldest child, now a fine young man, was anxious 
to go with her and said, “he would help her with the chil- 
dren.” But once more fate seemed against her, for the 
Chiefs held a council and said they could not allow Thomas 
to go as he would be “‘a wise counselor and a great warrior 
for the tribe and must remain with the Senecas.”’ Mary had 
learned to lean upon Thomas more than any one else in her 
strange life. She felt she could not face the unknown future 
without him; also Mary Jemison had a far-sighted wisdom 
seldom given to a woman, and reasoned as follows: “I 
have a large family of Indian children that I must take with 
me. If I find my relatives they will despise them, if not my- 
self, or treat us all with indifference, which I could not 
stand.” After long thought she decided to stay and live her 
life out with the Indians, keep her family together, and not 
be separated from Thomas. Wise little woman; who will say 
she was not right? 

Her Seneca brother was pleased with the decision, and said 
that he would see that she had a tract of land where she could 
always live by herself and bequeath it to her children. The 
Seneca himself decided he would end his days in Canada, and 
there he died later at Grand River. Mary said of him that 
he was one of the best men she ever knew. “Always kind and 
strictly honorable to me,” were her words. He told Mary 
before he went to Canada that, when passing near what is 
now Buffalo, he would talk with the Chiefs there and pro- 
mised her at the next great council that the tract of land 
would be given her. It must have been ten years before she 
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heard anything more, but the Seneca kept his word, for in 
1797, the powerful Chief, Farmer’s Brother, sent for Mary to 
attend the great council at Big Tree, and told her that her 
Seneca brother had asked him to see that she had what land 
she wanted. She was presented by the Chief to the council 
and was treated with great respect. She had waited so long 
she was fully prepared to state just what she wanted. She 
said, “I told him the place of beginning and went around the 
tract as I knew certain bounds.” It proved to be six miles 
long by four and three-quarters miles wide, and all in or near 
the Genesee Valley. 

There was one man present at the council who did all in 
his power to thwart the deeding of this land to Mary Jemi- 
son; that was the Indian Chief, Red Jacket. Mary said: 

“He not only opposed the act by all his power and influence, but with- 
held money belonging to me for over two years because the land was 
granted without his consent. At last two white men, Parish and Jones, 


convinced him it was white people as well as Indians who had given me 
the land and compelled him to pay me all the money he had held back.”’ 


Red Jacket was not the noblest type of Indian; jealousy 
and greed were serious flaws in his character which showed 
at the time. Although he posed as a good friend of the 
colonists, his name came from a red coat given him by the 
British, of which he was very proud. But the beautiful land 
eventually became “The White Woman’s land,” and was 
known officially as the Gardeau Reservation. The name 
Gardeau is of Seneca origin and came from a hill within its 
limits. 

One would think that now the life of Mary Jemison would 
be one of peace and quiet. Of her seven children, all were 
living but one, and the future of all was assured. Mary at 
once set about giving each child a home. Nancy’s cabin was 
“eighty rods south of her mother’s, and Betsey’s eighty rods 
north.” Polly, John and Jesse also had their portions but no 
record tells where. To Thomas, the best-loved of all of her 
children, she gave the Squawkie Hill Farm, near Mount 
Morris, and here his eight children were born; but those last 
years of Mary Jemison’s life were her saddest. Her greatest 
joy in life had been her children and now they were to cause 
her the greatest suffering. As she grew older she spoke bitter- 
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ly of the sale of liquor to the Indians as the greatest evil they 
received from their contact with the whites, and it surely was 
the ruin of her happiness. She had three sons; John con- 
tinued to grow more like his father, while Thomas and Jesse 
were more like their gentle mother, and were never quarrel- 
some unless they drank. John had all the cruel cunning of 
Hiokatoo but more intellect; nevertheless, he was pure 
Indian, sullen and vindictive. He seemed to inherit all the 
defects of both races. He was considered a good herb doctor 
and was often sent for from a distance, even as far as Buffalo; 
he worshipped his mother but was jealous of his brothers, 
especially Thomas, when he worked for her. Truly her home 
was one of divided hearts when her sons gathered there. 

It was July 1, 1811, when Thomas, at forty-nine years of 
age, came to see his mother and found John there, but Mary 
was away. John had liquor with him; both drank and then 
quarreled; Thomas taunted John with having two wives 
which was not approved of by the best Indians. When the 
mother returned, she found the body of Thomas on her door- 
step. John had killed him with his tomahawk, and fled. 
Thomas was buried with honor, and as a white man. There 
was a trial by the Indian Chiefs but John was acquitted, 
according to the Indian law, as he claimed Thomas started 
the quarrel. Also, it would seem that the fact John was the 
favorite son of Hiokatoo had its influence on the verdict. 
This seems strange, as it was considered an unpardonable sin 
for an Indian to kill his brother. The word of Hiokatoo was 
still a power in the tribe. He did not live long after this, and 
died at the age of one hundred and three years. He had been 
a good defender to Mary in time of need. She lived with him 
nearly fifty years. Although he had always been kind to her, 
she said that he was a man that “had been cruel from child- 
hood to anything that could feel pain.”” American history 
has written the name Hiokatoo in fire and blood. John was 
shunned by many after the death of Thomas. Especially 
Jesse despised him and never would speak to, or look at 
him, when possible to avoid him. 

Jesse tried to take the place of his slain brother by helping 
the mother as Thomas had done, and was devoted to her. 
John seemed to have no regrets about Thomas and resented 
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the attitude of Jesse. The mother worried constantly and 
never trusted John; her worry was not without reason. In 
May, 1812, Mr. Whaley, of Castile, engaged both brothers to 
work for him. Before they left home, Mary Jemison tried to 
make her sons promise that they would touch no liquor, but 
her pleadings were useless. There was a bitter quarrel and 
once more the drink-crazed John killed a brother, and again 
he escaped punishment. 

Mary was now almost a broken woman but she bravely 
turned to those things that would help her forget. Thomas 
had left a wife and eight children living on Squawkie Hill 
and Mary spent much of her time with them. Especially 
she loved her grandson Thomas, II, who was very much like 
his father. He married at the age of seventeen and “set up 
house-keeping in a cabin built eighty rods north of that of 
his father.” 

The writer’s father purchased this Squawkie Hill farm 
about 1870, saying he did so “‘to perpetuate the memory of 
Mary Jemison and the Senecas.”’ This was after the grand- 
son of Mary, Thomas II, went, in his old age, to live on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation. The cabin was at this time still 
standing and was repaired. The writer has a bed and a 
dresser found in the cabin. 

Thomas Jemison, II, developed into a fine man, one who 
was respected by all. He was often called upon to settle dis- 
putes or troubles among the Indians. He was present in 
October, 1872, at the last Great Council of the Indians at 
what is now Letchworth Park. 

He spoke there with innate dignity and gravity, but with 
great sadness. James Shongo, another grandson by a daugh- 
ter of Mary Jemison, was also present, and other of her 
descendants. Thomas Jemison, II, died on the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, September 7, 1878, aged eighty-four. He is 
said to have left a record that his mother’s father was an 
English fur-trader and hunter, and not “Indian Allan,” as 
some historians have stated. Thomas Jemison, first son of 
Mary, left also another son, Jacob, who went to Dartmouth 
College in 1816, and was said to have been an excellent law 
student. 

These, and other grandchildren, were a great comfort to 
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Mary; also by this time she had made many friends among 
her white neighbors who gave her much quiet encourage- 
ment. The latter experience was new.to the White Woman 
and must have eased her over-burdened heart. She was 
learning at last, in the sunset of her life, that there were 
those of her own race that she could trust; especially Mrs. 
Jennet Whaley and Thomas Cluet took a great interest in 
her. The latter seems to have been a strictly honorable man. 

Her son John was of no comfort to her although she tried 
not to show it. Many of his tribe and all whites despised him; 
however, it was John, who, early in 1817, advised that 
“Esquire Cluet be made her guardian,” as he saw that one 
of her gentle trusting nature could not withstand the schem- 
ing of unscrupulous white men who were after her land. It 
is about the only record of a good deed even suggested by 
John Jemison who was a true son of his evil old father, 
Hiokatoo. Esquire Cluet advised Mary to petition Congress 
for naturalization. The petition was presented by Mr. 
Brooks and was signed on April 19, 1817. A few weeks later, 
in May, 1817, the Great Slide took place. The rush of this 
vast amount of earth into the Genesee River was just above 
Mary’s cabin. John took it as a sign of his death, which was 
almost a suicide, for within a week, he courted death at the 
hands of two Indians, and met it. He left four squaw wives 
and many children. 

At last the life of Mary Jemison became one of tranquillity. 
She was near her daughters and grandchildren; her neigh- 
bors were kind and interested in her welfare. The old mis- 
sionary, Timothy Alden, who thought the right way to “be 
about his Father’s business” was to preach hell-fire and 
thereby save souls, often labored with her after the above 
method. Mary was very patient with him until one day, 
when he was more persistent, she raised her tired eyes to 
his and said: 


“Saved, saved; what mean ye? I have tried to live good; I have not 
sinned against your God or the Great White Spirit; I have been dragged 
almost to your Hell and I have been tempted, but my good mother has 
always been with me as she promised. Saved! I am not afraid to die, if 
that is what ye mean.” 
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The good old man understood the brave soul of her at last, 
and troubled her no more with questions of religion. Later 
in his life in his little book, 4n Account of Sundry Missions 
Performed Among the Senecas and Munsees, published in 
1827, he said of her: “She conversed intelligently in English 
but was reserved as all Senecas, male and female.”’ Also he 
wrote: “Few women have drunk so deep of the cup of afflic- 
tion as Mary Jemison.” 

Esquire Cluet felt his responsibility as her guardian when 
he learned that envious eyes were watching her vast and 
beautiful land, and at last he and Mr. Brooks decided to 
buy over half of it. They “to pay or guarantee to her and 
her heirs forever three hundred dollars a year;’’ she to re- 
serve a tract two miles long by one mile wide. There are sev- 
eral versions of this transaction, the above being the inference 
gained from Mary’s own account of it. One wonders what 
ultimately became of this peculiar contract which was signed 
in September, 1823. Esquire Cluet was no doubt a good man 
with a reputation for integrity, but he seems to have drop- 
ped out of the life of Mary Jemison a few years later,at a 
time when she needed him most, for at last she really became 
the victim of the avaricious white man. 

It must have been about 1830, when she was a tired old 
woman of eighty-seven years, one day there appeared at her 
cabin door a white man with his wife and several children. 
He claimed to be George Jemison, her cousin, son of her 
father’s only brother. She knew her father had had a brother, 
but any facts about him were lost in the dim past. The man 
was a smooth, plausible talker; told a hard-luck story, and 
asked for shelter and help. Mary took them all in until 
Spring, when she lent him land and a cow, etc., but that was 
not what the crafty creature wanted and he asked her if she, 
a woman so rich in land, would not give him forty acres of 
her many. Mary pondered over this, and decided it would 
be the best way to be rid of him and his family, so she said 
“yes,” and he with questionable promptness, produced a 
witness at once and the papers were signed. A few days later 
Mary found she had signed away all her four hundred acres 
instead of forty, but the false George Jemison had already 
sold it again and fled to Philadelphia. 
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In the summer of 1831, Mary found herself almost des- 
titute; she left the valley she loved and went to live with one 
of her daughters, Mrs. George Shongo, on the Buffalo Creek 
Reservation. Shortly after this she met the Reverend and 
Mrs. Asher Wright, who taught in the Indian Mission School 
on Buffam Street in Buffalo. Later, Mary at the age of 
eighty-nine, attended the school and received instructions 
in the faith she had lost seventy-five years before. Mary 
learned to love Mrs. Wright and was happy when with her; 
when she felt herself about to take the last long trail, she sent 
for Mrs. Wright and with tears rolling down her sad old face, 
told her that she had forgotten the prayer of her childhood 
and she asked Mrs. Wright to say it for her. Mrs. Wright 
knelt beside her and the pure soul of Mary Jemison went out 
to her God as she folded her tired hands and repeated with 
Mrs. Wright: “Our Father Which Art in Heaven.” She 
died in the faith of her father and mother. She was buried 
in the Indian Cemetery in Buffalo but her body was later 
removed to Letchworth Park on the banks of the Genesee. 
Her story is sad but Mary herself said: “I did not tell them 
who wrote down the history of my life, half of what it was.” 


To those who have made her life a study, Mary Jemison 
stands for a high type of womanhood, with a character above 
reproach. 

One of the white neighbors at Gardeau said of her: “In the 
twenty years we have known her, she has never committed 
one censurable act.”” Dr. Seaver said: “She treasured in her 
heart moral and social virtues.” Mrs. Asher Wright said: 
“She possessed great fortitude and self-control; was prudent 
in all her conduct; had a kind generous heart and was faith- 
ful in all her duties as a wife and mother.” All the above 
knew her well. 

When Mary Jemison learned the truth about the war of 
the American Revolution after its close, it was a great regret 
with her that the Seneca tribe had taken the British side, but 
she said: “The Indians were deceived and blamed the 
colonists for their suffering.” To Timothy Alden she said: 
“The Indians know what is right well enough, but they will 
not do it, they will not do it,” which is the only remark of 


—— 
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condemnation there is record of Mary Jemison’s ever having 
made of the Indian race, and this was thought to be in 
reference to their drinking. 

At Letchworth Park, New York, where rests her trail-worn 
body, one will find a fine monument of Mary Jemison as a 
mature woman and near it stands an old cabin built for her 
daughter Nancy, on Gardeau Flats, about 1800. 

In Buchanan Valley, Adams County, Pennsylvania, where 
Mary was captured, there has recently been unveiled a 
beautiful bronze statue of her as a girl, dressed in the buck- 
skin garments of a young Seneca squaw, with her hair hang- 
ing in plaits on either side of a lovely face. This monument 
was erected through the efforts of Father Will Whalen, 
Rector of the old Jesuit Mission located near the old home 
of Mary Jemison. The stone on which the statue stands is 
a block from the foundation of the Jemison house. 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Elmer Adler, of New York, who is an authority 
on Mary Jemison, has published a complete description of the twenty- 
two editions of 4 Narrative of the Life of Mary ‘femison. (See The Per- 
sistent Reblossoming of Mary emison, by Elmer Adler, Publication Fund 
Series, Vol. III, pp. 119-126). 

These editions are tabulated, fully, in the twenty-second edition, the 
bibliography having been revised by Mr. Adler. This is the definitive 
edition, which should be consulted on any matter relating to Mary Jemison. 
(American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, New York, 1925, 
PP- 274-297). ener ph a : 

Hon. Lockwood R. Doty, in his History of Livingston County, includes 
a word-picture of Mary Jemison, (p. 125). 

Mr. Fred Van Dorn has written interesting Memories of Mary Femison. 
(See Publication Fund Series, Vol. III, pp. 111-116). 

Mr. Charles F. Milliken has published 4 Biographical Sketch of Mary 
Femison. (Researches and Transactions of The New York State Arch- 
eological Association, Morgan Chapter, Vol. III, No. 3). 

Mrs. Jane Marsh Parker wrote a brief story concerning Mary Jemison. 
(The Cosmopolitan, Vol. 1, No. 6). aad 

Dr. Arthur C. Parker reported as to the ceremonies of dedication of the 
Mary Jemison statue at Letchworth Park. (New York State Museum 
Bulletin, No. 149, pp. 54-58). 

Dr. Charles Delamater Vail states that the correct spelling of Mary 
Jemison’s Indian name is Deh-ge-wa-nus. (Twenty-second edition, Ap- 
pendix, Note No. 41, pp. 332-333). He says: 

“When the statue of Mary Jamison was erected in Letchworth Park in 
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1910, Dr. Arthur C. Parker was consulted as to the spelling of the name to 
be put on the base, and wrote: 

“ “Mr. Seaver never spelled Mary Jemison’s name correctly. This is 
self-evident, as there is no m-sound in the Iroquois language. The correct 
spelling is Deh-ge-wa-nus.’ 

“The latter spelling was therefore adopted and put upon the statue. 
On December 12, 1915, Dr. Parker indicated the phonography of the 
name with more care in the spelling D?-gi-wa-nes with accent on the 
second syllable. He says her pet name was Wen-nés, accent on the first 
syllable.” 

Mr. William Clement Bryant discusses the meaning of Mary Jemison’s 
Indian name, which is literally “The Two-Falling-Voices.” She was 
adopted by two young squaws to take the place of a brother who had 
been killed in battle, and Mr. Bryant says (Twenty-second edition, p. 
199): 

the simple-minded and affectionate beings, who bestowed this name, 
evidently meant to keep alive the fact that the little pale-faced stranger, 
whom they had taken to their hearts in place of a brother fallen on the 
warpath, had brushed away their tears with her tiny hands, and lulled 
the voice of their sorrow.” 


Panorama of Rochester 
in its Karly Days 
By Mrs. ExvizasetTu J. VARNEY 


READ BEFORE THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
JANUARY IO, 1896. 


2yo 


Y earliest recollection of life, was when I was 

three years old. My mother, sister, and myself 

boarded at Fisher Bullard’s, who lived upon the 

site of Bishop McQuaid’s palace. Mr. Bullard 
kept a country store; his chief sales, however, were in pork. 
How well I remember the awe with which I looked at the 
long line of porkers hung in his store. He also sold lunches 
to the farmers who came in with their wares. Mrs. Bullard, 
good kind soul, besides having boarders, was expected to 
supply at least half a bushel of doughnuts for the lunches. 
I used to creep down to the kitchen, and sit with longing 
eyes waiting for good Mrs. Bullard to give me a hot one, 
which she did, with a liberal hand. She cooked on an old 
fashioned fireplace, and every morning after breakfast the 
large kettle was swung on the crane over the fire, and she 
began frying her cakes for the day. I can almost smell those 
cakes now. 

Across from the Bullards,’ lived Mrs. Olivia Hall, mother 
of Elizabeth P. Hall. Mrs. Hall was my ideal woman. Every 
one loved her, every one left her happier and better for her 
loving words; and her gentle smile will ever be a fond re- 
membrance. “Aunty” Hall, as I called her, made a pet of 
me, and many a happy day I spent with her. My dearest 
childhood memories cluster around that home. Her only 
child was our lost friend, Miss Elizabeth Hall. For years 
she was the life of every social company; but after her 
mother’s death, she followed in the foot-steps of her sainted 
parent, spending her life in works of mercy and deeds of 
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love to all. It will be long before her memory will die out 
of the hearts of Rochester people, both poor and rich. 

Passing north on Frank Street we came to the house of 
Dr. Matthew Brown, on the corner of Brown Street. His 
garden was a square of ten acres, now occupied by the Roman 
Catholic Seminary. The house was a large, white frame one; 
the garden was justly a pride to the Doctor, being a bower of 
roses, his favorite flowers. His life was a busy one. Besides 
his profession, which was no sinecure in those days of long 
country rides over corduroy roads, he was president of the 
village for some time. His house was always open to his 
friends. His two daughters were Mrs. Haight and Mrs. 
Barron Williams. How many memories are brought to 
mind when one thinks of the cheery Mrs. McCracken and 
her two daughters, Lavira and Mariette, who afterwards 
became Mrs. Hiram Blanchard and Mrs. Jackson Lang- 
worthy. * 

At the foot of Brown’s Hill, on the same tract of land, was 
the old McCracken Tavern, so long a landmark. On State 
Street, just opposite, was the store of Hiram Blanchard, 
where you could find almost everything, from fine muslin 
to a red herring. On the other corner, was another store 
kept by Benjamin Fish and John Braithwaite. 

North of Blanchard’s store was the home of Warham 
Whitney, one of the first millers, and father of George and 
James Whitney, and their sisters, Mrs. General Williams 
and Mrs. Samuel G. Andrews. 

Walking south on State Street we come to Miss Julia 
Green’s school for children. She was assisted by Miss 
Jemima White, who afterwards became Mrs. General Lath- 
rop. 

Looking down Platt Street, we could see “Peacock, Fancy 
Dyer,” on a sign, in full sight of all, and turning our gaze 
west we viewed old St. Patrick’s; and near this lived Silas 
Ball, whose children were my dear friends and school-mates. 

Coming back to State Street, there was a large open space 
where now the elevated road passes. It was a vast common, 


*Eprror’s Note: See, Reminiscences of McCrackenville, by Mrs. Hiram 
Lavira Blanchard, Vol. VI, Pub. Fund Series, pp. 129-134. 
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and all the menageries and circuses came here and pitched 
their tents. How well I remember the wonderful sights, 
even to the side-show where the armless man showed his 
skill in cutting my profile, using his feet in place of hands. 

The dwelling of Joseph Medbury came next, and on the 
corner of Andrews Street was the residence of Seth Saxton. 
I do not remember Mr. Saxton, who was a merchant, but 
have a fond recollection of his wife, who was so kind to me. 
Their grounds ran from State Street to Mill Street. The 
place was a lovely home, where all were welcomed most 
cordially. Their three daughters were Charlotte, Cornelia 
and Louisa. 

Just back of here on Mill Street, lived an Englishman, 
named Stone. He brought many nice things from England, 
pictures, silver, china, and an upright piano, a great rarity 
in those days. He had two charming daughters, and one son, 
Tom, who just then was very interesting to me. 

Coming out on to State Street again, we see the old First 
Baptist Church, a square wooden structure, very unlike the 
present one. It was here that the first Fourth of July oration 
was delivered. Near by, was the livery stable of Stephen 
Charles, for many years the only one in his line. 

Dr. Anson Coleman’s house and office came next, and 
very near, Sears’ barber shop, with a large stuffed bear out- 
side of the door, with its grinning mouth displaying the rows 
of white teeth. How many times I tremblingly passed that 
bear, and would never have had courage, had it not been for 
the jolly fat faces of Mr. and Mrs. Sears. 

Among the first milliners was Miss Charlock. Very proud 
was I, when my dear mother ordered bonnets for my sister 
and myself. Mine was a lovely blue, shirred silk one, not of 
the present style, but a good old-fashioned one that was 
large enough to stand well over the face. Mrs. Lucas also 
came soon after, and was a dainty milliner, and a lovely 
woman. Our old friend, P. B. Loomis, also comes in here, 
keeping a dry-goods store, and we must not forget his brother 
Heman. Here, too, was McKnight, and hosts of others. 

The old Eagle Hotel stood where Powers Building now 
stands, where so many enjoyed a dance on its spring floor, 
and where the élite of Rochester congregated. And then 
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there was the old Arcade, with its cupola and winding stairs. 


Once I thought it rare fun to mount those stairs, and when I 
was up there, I was quite sure I saw nearly all the world. 

Burr’s jewelry store stood where Ettenheimer’s now is, 
and on Exchange Street we find General Lathrop, Ebenezer 
Watts, Clarendon Morse, George Fisher, E. F. and A. G. 
Smith. 

At that time the fastest mode of traveling was the packet 
on the canal. We all thought the “Red Bird” as swift as an 
ocean steamer, and when parties went on pleasure excursions 
to Lockport, we felt as if we had really been abroad. 

The old Rochester House stood on the south bank of the 
canal, with its long balconies where for many years public 
addresses were made. It was here that the ladies of Roches- 
ter presented a blue silk flag to Williams’ Light Infantry, and 
were received with stirring speeches and admiring crowds. 
I looked at it at the recent Loan Exhibition with tender 
interest. It was like looking on the face of a dear friend. 

We were justly proud of our two companies under General 
Williams and General Swan, both men beloved and respect- 
ed by all. Many of the gallant boys are now grandfathers. 

Just across the street was a white plastered building, the 
first theater in town, I think. It was here I first attended a 
play. Mr. and Mrs. Dean and Mr. and Mrs. Forrest were 
the principal actors in the play of the “Forty Thieves.” 

I must retrace my steps and remind you that Deacon Sage 
lived on the corner of Ann, now Allen Street, and Fitzhugh, 
facing the old Brick Church, with its square towers, like dry 
goods boxes one above the other. Just here I recall an oc- 
casion that afforded me great amusement. In those days 
men were obliged to train several time a year to perform 
military duty. Many rebelled against it, and to bring the 
custom into disrepute they made a burlesque of it. About 
a dozen men on horse-back, dressed in a ridiculous style, 
General Lathrop, Jacob Howe, Jacob Anderson, Jonathan 
Packard, Joseph Medbury and others, formed this unique 
company, each dressed to suit his own taste, in tall black 
hats, with feathers of tin shavings, guns of conductor pipes, 
swords and spurs to match, and were followed by an admir- 
ing crowd. 
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After leaving the Brick Church we come to the jail, a two- 
story brick building on Fitzhugh Street. Mr. Merchant was 
the jailer. 

Just across the street lived Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Starr, 
and farther on we come to Howe’s bakery and dwelling. 

Now comes in view the old First Methodist Church, the 
old National Hotel, the Court House, with the First Presby- 
terian Church in its rear. General Vincent Mathews, and his 
nephew Selah Mathews, had their offices in one of the little 
buildings which stood on either side of the Court House. 

Who remembers Chicken Row? It was the name given to 
a number of small stores kept by a colored man on the corner 
of West Main and Fitzhugh Streets. It was here you could 
find your chickens and turkeys and other good things. 

Now we see old St. Luke’s Church, the first Episcopal 
church built. My dear mother’s name was seventh on the 
church record, coming next to Nathaniel Rochester’s. How 
many tender memories cluster around this spot. 

When I was twelve years old, I was transferred from Miss 
Green’s school to Mary B. Allen’s, St. Paul’s Street Semin- 
ary, corner of St. Paul and Pleasant Streets. We were living 
at that time on Jay Street, and it was a long walk to school. 
My brother, who went to Professor Dewey’s school for boys 
on Temple Street, devised a plan to make it seem shorter. 
At the corner of State and Platt Streets was an old wooden 
pump surrounded by a railing. It was here the boys and 
girls met mornings, each boy choosing the girl he liked best 
to walk to school with, and what good times we had! 

On old Main Street Bridge was a row of one-story stores, 
chiefly tailor shops. At the end next to St. Paul Street stood 
Plum’s candy store, and although boys had few pennies in 
those days, we did sample his taffy and peanuts. 

At St. Paul Street corner, the boys left us for the Collegiate 
Institute, while the girls turned toward Miss Allen’s. What 
happy days were those; sweet remembrances of my school- 
mates still linger. Many will remember Julia Gilkeson, 
Louisa Goodman, Caroline Burr, Jane Hastings, Jane An- 
drews, Elizabeth and Carrie Bloss and many others. 

Time passed on, and the young folks had dancing parties 
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at the Eagle Hotel, presided over by Mr. C., the dancing- 
master. What visions I have of the jolly boys and girls of that 
day! 

fae on we met at the Blossom, House, where Sibley’s 
store now stands. The prime-mover ‘in almost all these 
parties was our friend Samuel Wilder; “Sam” we called him. 
None more jolly, none more kind, and gentlemanly than he. 
No party was thought of without consulting him, whose good 
taste and good sense always led us aright. 

There were a number of old bachelors who wished to give 
a grand party, and invitations were sent out printed on white 
silk in gold letters. It was held at the Mansion House, and 
was a great success. Everything was in style; a committee 
met us and escorted us in, when we were announced by name. 
George Fisher, Tim Grant, Barney Chapin, the Whitneys, 
and others, were our hosts. Soon after, the young bachelors, 
not wishing to be out-done, gave one which nearly surpassed 
their elders. 

Do you remember when we had no horse-drawn fire en- 
gines? When the sound of the fire-bell sent all men to their 
feet and our brave citizens had to help man the brakes? How 
proud I was of old No. 4 Company. I often wished I was a 
boy that I might run with that Company. It was real work 
nes no steamers, no horses, but plenty of willing hands to 

elp. 

I might go on ad infinitum, but will take pity on you, 
hoping you will pardon the garrulity of approaching age. 
The older one grows, the more one lives in the past, while 
the young hope for the future. 


Early Genesee River Bridges 


in Rochester 
By James M. ANGLE 


CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION 
FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


~ 


HAT is hit is history; what is missed is mys- 
tery, is a saying that is particularly pertinent 
when the chronicles of the early bridges over 
the Genesee River are searched for. The records 
are few, and most of the details, being dependent upon in- 
dividual knowledge, are lost in the haze of passing years. 

The crossing of the Genesee, prior to the building of the 
bridge where the Main Street Bridge now stands, was by 
fording the stream at a point which was, approximately, 
the location of the present Court Street Bridge. Until 1812, 
there was no bridge over the river north of Hartford, now 
known as Avon. The Hartford Bridge was on the main road 
connecting the eastern and western parts of the State. 

In 1804, commissioners were appointed to lay out a road, 
at least four rods wide, from Salina, Onondaga County, to or 
near the mouth of the Genesee River. The commissioners 
laid out such a road “‘to the Genesee River, between the 
Mill and Great Falls.” In 1806, commissioners were ap- 
pointed: 

“To lay out a public road, at least six rods wide, from the termination 


of the road now laid out from the village of Salina to or near the Falls on 
the Genesee River, to Lewiston, on the Niagara River.” 


The Genesee River was the boundary between Ontario 
County, on the east and Genesee County on the west. When 
the little settlement at the “Great Falls of the Genesee” 
desired to make the way of travelers more direct and con- 
venient, the east side of the stream was insistent that the 
expense should be borne by the west side. East was East 
and West was West and never the twain agreed. 
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A bill introduced in the Legislature of 1809 provided for 
the building of a bridge across the Genesee River between 
the towns of Boyle and Northampton at the place where the 
north State Road crosses the Genesee River, the expense to 
be shared equally by Ontario and Genesee Counties. On- 
tario County opposed the bill, contending that the bridge 
at Hartford met all the necessities of travel, and that the 
imposing of a tax upon Ontario County for the building of 
the bridge was an outrage. The place where the bill located 
the bridge was, by the opponents of the bill, characterized as 
“a God-forsaken place, inhabited by muskrats, visited only 
by straggling trappers, and through which neither man nor 
beast could gallop without fear of starvation, or fever and 
ague.” There was a modicum of truth in the objections 
voiced, for, at that time, much of the land in and around the 
settlement was swampy, and malarial ailments were pre- 
valent enough to give them the name of ““Genesee fevers.” 

The bill, however, became a law and, in 1810, the building 
of the bridge began; continued through 1811, and was finish- 
ed in 1812. The expense was $10,174.54. Of the details of 
its construction no records are known. The demands of 
travel were not great, and the bridge was sufficient. 

The Village of Rochester had come into being and was 
permanently linked with the outside world. The post office 
was an established fact, and a weekly mail came through 
from Canandaigua. The mail was carried on horseback, and, 
occasionally, the carrier was a woman. Abelard Reynolds 
was the postmaster, and the receipts for postage for the first 
quarter fell short of three dollars and fifty cents. 

Twelve years after its building, the bridge became unsafe 
and dilapidated to such an extent that it required repairs 
costing $6,000. Samuel Works was the bridge commissioner, 
and Elisha Johnson was the contractor. It was, in reality, 
a rebuilding of the bridge. Henry E. Rochester, in a paper 
written by him in April, 1889, and filed in the archives of The 
Rochester Historical Society, said: 


“Mr. Johnson took the contract for building the new bridge over the 
river on Main and Buffalo Streets. In so doing he located the east abut- 
ment of the bridge some considerable distance further out into the channel 
of the river. Thereafter, additions to the existing mills, and new ones, were 
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built out on a line with the face of the new abutment.” Mr. Rochester 
said further, “that the retaining wall of the Johnson mill-race, at the time 
of the construction of the Erie Canal, was placed several feet out into the 
channel of the river, to afford space for the canal and to widen the mill- 
race.” (Pub. Fund Series, Vol. III, p. 212). 


As early as 1834 there were buildings on the north side of 
Main Street Bridge. In a paper read before The Rochester 
Historical Society, in 1893, Jesse W. Hatch, said: 


“On the early morning of January 25, 1834, a fire started in the Market 
at the west end of Main Street Bridge. It rapidly consumed the Market 
and all of the wooden structures on the bridge. There was an opening be- 
tween them and the Globe Building but the Globe had outside stairs by 
which the fire communicated to it in the rear, and the building was de- 
stroyed. The writer occupied the corner store, which was the last to 
burn. Wooden buildings were erected on the bridge in the summer of 
1834, except on the Market lot.” The Market lot was at the northeast 
corner of Main and Front Streets. (Pub. Fund Series, Vol. IV, p. 245). 


Of the Globe Building, Mr. Hatch says: 


“It was a massive stone structure, four stories high, surmounted by 
an observatory, then the tallest building in Rochester, extending from 
the corner of Water Street to the river on Main Street.” (p. 241). 


In the fall of 1837 the location and construction of the 
western abutment of the bridge became the subject of con- 
troversy, based on the difference in the lines of the road 
from Salina and the road to Lewiston. 

On June 12, 1838, a resolution of the Common Council, 
provided that the bridge be rebuilt by repairing the abut- 
ment on the east side of the river; repairing the piers in the 
river, and raising the abutments and piers to the proper 
height to correspond with the grade of the street. That the 
bridge be constructed similar to the present bridge, of the 
full width of the street, with suitable railings to guard the 
sidewalks. The contract for the rebuilding was awarded to 
Henry Fox. 

In a paper read before The Rochester Historical Society, 
in 1892, Dr. Porter Farley said: 


“Main street Bridge in 1846 was an irregular and somewhat picturesque 
structure. Its northern side throughout its entire length was occupied by 
a row of one-story wooden structures, which even then looked venerable 
and were occupied mostly by dealers in ready-made clothing. The plank 
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sidewalk in front of these stores was some two feet lower than the plank- 
ing which formed the roadway; and I can well remember that, owing to 
the careless and informal way in which the planking was laid, one could 
see through many openings the water flowing beneath as he crossed the 
bridge.” (Pub. Fund Series, Vol. IV, p. 253). 


The year 1855 found the bridge in a condition which de- 
manded immediate attention. On April 17, the Common 
Council passed a resolution under which a committee was 
to be appointed by the Mayor for the purpose of reporting 
to the council plans and estimates of expense for a stone 
bridge over the Genesee at Main Street. On June 19, the 
committee submitted a report and plans for the bridge, which 
were accepted by the council, and referred to Professor I. F. 
Quimby and MacRae Swift to report as to waterway, cost 
and durability. 

The report of Professor Quimby and Mr. Swift was sub- 
mitted to the Council on July Io, and a ‘resolution was 
passed directing the advertising for proposals for the con- 
struction of the bridge according to the plans and specifi- 
cations adopted. On July 30, the Council authorized the 
Mayor to execute a contract for the construction of the 
bridge with Charles B. Coleman, for $44,475. The Council 
also determined that the construction of the bridge should 
be under the supervision of Kauffman & Bissell, engineers. 
The contract was signed August 21, 1855. 

In June, 1856, the excavation for the eastern abutment 
disclosed that instead of a rock backing, the abutment had 
a dirt backing which had been filled in, and that it would 
be unsafe to build without deeper excavation. This abutment 
was the one mentioned in Mr. Rochester’s account of the 
rebuilding of the bridge, by Elisha Johnson, in 1824, and 
its extension into the river beyond the shore-line. 

In August following, a change was made in the plan of 
the bridge whereby the width was increased from seventy 
feet to eighty feet. The building of the bridge had pro- 
gressed so far in November that it was necessary to pro- 
vide a bridgeway for traffic, which added $1,500 to the 
expense. 

On December 2, 1856, the Consulting Engineer reported 
to the Council that the work would be suspended for the 
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winter, and that the remaining work could, with the return 
of warm weather, be completed by August 1, 1857. The 
suspension of the work was regarded by the Council as an 
unnecessary delay, and the bridge committee was authorized 
to take such action as it deemed necessary to secure, at the 
contractor’s expense, the preparing of the material required 
for the arches and iron truss-work. In January, 1857, a 
temporary bridge for pedestrians was erected on the north 
side of the bridge. 

The inability of the contractor to carry out the specifi- 
cations of the contract for building the bridge resulted in 
the city assuming the completion of the work in March, 
1857. 

At the organization meeting of the new Common Council, 
April 6, 1857, Rufus Keeler, the Mayor-elect, in his inaugural 
address said: 


“Among the first and most important subjects imperiously demanding 
your consideration is the prompt completion of Main Street Bridge. It 
cannot be disguised that errors have been committed in relation to Main 
Street Bridge, some of which will retard and embarrass us, as they have 
our immediate predecessors.” 


The work proceeded with reasonable speed, the main object 
being to complete the roadway in order that traffic might be 
carried across it. 

The Daily Democrat of July 29, 1857, printed the following 
item: 

“Main Street Bridge will be so far completed on Saturday next that 
teams may cross it. The last keystones in the last arch are put in today. 
Some time will be required for the completion of the sidewalks and finish- 
ing up the work; but for practical purposes the great job is completed.” 


The public opening of the bridge was celebrated on 
Saturday, August 1, 1857. It was noticed by the Daily 
Democrat as follows: 


“At about 3 o’clock the streets in the neighborhood began to fill with 
people, and within half an hour there were probably three or four thousand 
gathered. At 3:30 o’clock a detachment of the Grays, under command of 
Lieutenant Collins, commenced firing a salute of fifty-five guns. At about 
half past four the processions were formed on each side of the bridge— 
that on the east being headed by the Light Guard and Scott’s Band, and 
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that on the west by the detachment of the Grays with the brass field-piece 
used in firing the salute. 

“The two processions passed each other on the bridge, that from the 
west turning at St. Paul Street and falling into line, joined that from the 
east. The military, the Common Council and other citizens repaired to 
the Osburn House, at the invitation of the proprietors, and were liberally 
and bountifully served with the choicest refreshments that establishment 
affords. Toasts, congratulatory speeches, and the like were the order 
there. We congratulate our citizens that at last the embargo, which has 
so long been laid upon business in the central portion of the city, is re- 
moved. The people will soon forget, in restored prosperity, the vexations 
and expensive annoyances and delays to which they have been subjected; 
and it is well that it is so, except that the lessons these events are calculated 
to teach, should be remembered for our guidance in the future.” 


A person standing at the southeast corner of Main and 
Exchange Streets and looking eastward along Main Street 
East will notice that the line of buildings on the south side 
of the street, beginning a little to the eastward of South 
Water Street, appears to curve toward the north. If the 
view is taken from the northeast corner of Main and State 
Streets the north line of Main Street East looks as if it was 
laid out on a straight line. This difference is not an optical 
illusion, but is a fact, the reason for it having its beginning 
more than a century ago. 

The Genesee River from the Great Falls to the junction 
with the Canaseraga Creek had been a public highway since 
the passage of an act of the Legislature in 1798. The road 
from Salina to the river, authorized by the act of 1804, was 
four rods in width, and the road westward from the termi- 
nation of the road from Salina, laid out under the authority 
of the act of 1809, was six rods wide. 

By an act passed by the Legislature in 1822, David S. 
Bates was appointed commissioner to ascertain the courses 
and bounds of Buffalo and Carroll Streets. The certificate 
and survey of the commissioner, recorded in Monroe County 
Clerk’s office, describes Buffalo Street as six rods wide and 
running to the Genesee River, an expression equivalent to 
the center of the river. The condition was that the part of 
the North State Road lying east of the center of the river 
was two rods narrower than the portion of the road on the 
west of the center of the stream, and if the bridge authorized 
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by the 1809 act followed the lines of the road it. would be two 
sa wider at the western termination than at the eastern 
end. 

The northerly line of the North State Road over the 
bridge was, practically, settled in 1833, by the action of the 
village trustees, as following the north line of the road from 
Salina, but the southerly line was undetermined. Land was 
claimed and buildings had been erected which, in the opinion 
of many citizens, were encroachments on the rights of the 
public. 

Notwithstanding this unsettled condition, the contract 
for the building of the stone bridge, the main part of the 
present one, was executed on August 21, 1895. The new 
bridge was opened August 1, 1857, but was incomplete in 
respect to its south line. On August 25, 1857, the Common 
Council passed a resolution as follows: 


“That the City Attorney and the Law Committee examine into and 
report to the council, what right the public have, for the purpose of a 
street, to the land and bed of the river lying between the south line of 
Buffalo Street, extended to the center of the Genesee River, and the south 
line of Main Street, extended to Buffalo Street. And that, for the purposes 
of this investigation, they be authorized to secure the examination of, and, 
if deemed necessary, transcripts of any records, stipulations, maps, charts 
or other documentary evidence calculated to elucidate the subject and 
enable them to arrive at satisfactory conclusions therein.” 


The report of the City Attorney was submitted to the 
Council on September 22, 1857. The conclusions of the 
City Attorney were: that by the act of 1809, which author- 
ized the laying out of the road to Lewiston, the public ac- 
quired the right to use for a public highway as a part of the 
Lewiston Road (Buffalo Street) six rods in width, to the 
center of the river; that public rights as to that portion of the 
six rods as lies south of the bridge, have not been lost by 
reason of squatters exercising an exclusive and continued 
possession thereof inconsistent with the rights of the public. 

Though this report was accepted by the Council no action 
was taken. The construction of the bridge had been a source 
of trouble from the letting of the contract to its opening, and 
the Council was not inclined to open the way to another 
cause of a like nature, and the location of the south line of 
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the bridge was a matter of much comment but of no action. 
On March 8, 1859, Mayor Clark submitted to the Council 
a communication in which the importance of establishing 
the south line of the bridge was presented. Proceedings to 
locate the east line of Front Street had developed certain 
facts that had a direct bearing on the location of the south 
line of Buffalo Street on the Main Street Bridge, and the 
difference in width of that street from the north line of the 
bridge, and the width of the bridge at its east end. 
The recommendation of Mayor Clark was: 


“That the south line of the bridge shall correspond to a straight line 
drawn from the northeast corner of M. F. Reynolds’ Building (westerly 
corner of Buffalo and Graves Streets) to the northwest corner of Tone’s 
Block, so called, or to such point at its eastern termination as the Council 
may think most proper.” 


On April 19, 1859, the Mayor’s communication was refer- 
red to the Committee on Opening and Alteration of Streets. 
On May 17, this committee made a request for further 
time. On May 31, Alderman Mudgett, of the committee 
having the matter in charge, presented a resolution: 


“That the south line of Buffalo and Main Streets between Water Street 
and Graves Alley, shall be determined by a line drawn from the southeast 
corner of Main and Water Streets to the southwest corner of Buffalo Street 
and Graves Alley.” 


The property deemed necessary for the improvement was 
specifically described in the resolution, but recital of its 
metes and bounds would, at the present time, be without 
value, owing to the many alterations subsequently made. 
The City Surveyor was directed to negotiate with the own- 
ers of the land to be taken and to report to the Council upon 
what conditions the property could be purchased. The City 
Surveyor reported that he had conferred with the property 
owners referred to, and that their names and the value placed 
by them on the property to be taken were: Frederick Starr, 
$7,000; H. N. Curtice, $10,000. Frederick Starr was the 
owner of the property from the center of the river westward, 
and H. N. Curtice owned the lands from the southwest cor- 
ner of Main and South Water Streets to the center of the 
river. 
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Further action on the question of determining the south 
line of the bridge did not appear to interest the Council of 
that term. A new Common Council came into office on April 
2, 1860, and on August 21, of that year, a resolution to de- 
fine and establish the south line of Main Street Bridge was 
adopted. 

The resolution provided for a committee to negotiate with 
the owners of the lands necessary to be taken. A month later 
the action last mentioned was rescinded, and a new resolu- 
tion was presented. This resolution was more precise and 
definite in relation to the boundaries of the land to be taken, 
and the estimate of expenses was fixed at $14,300. This 
resolution met the same fate its predecessor had, being re- 
scinded and a new resolution substituted in its place. A 
statement in detail of the proceedings of the Council in re- 
scinding resolutions and substituting others, of amendments 
and the postponing of action from meeting to meeting, would 
be an uninteresting recital. 

The period of ineffective proceedings and indefinite action 
continued until March 29, 1861, when the final ordinance 
was passed. The time taken in arriving at a definite con- 
clusion extended from August 25, 1857, to March 29, 1861— 
three years and seven months. The vote on the final ordi- 
nance was nineteen in favor of the ordinance to one vote 
in the negative. 

The important point decided by the adoption of the ordi- 
nance was: 

“Main Street shall be widened on the south side thereof to a point two 
and a half feet north of the northeast corner of a brick building now owned 
and occupied by Samuel Richardson, situated on premises formerly known 
as the Cobb lot, on the south side of Buffalo Street to a point where a line 
drawn from the first mentioned point would strike the southwest corner 
of Main and South St. Paul Streets.” 


South Avenue is now the name of the thoroughfare named 
in the ordinance as South St. Paul Street. 

The settlement of the main question, however, did not 
affect the practice of delay, indecision and change which 
had become a habit of the Common Council in the matter 
of the south line of Main Street. Alterations in the territory 
to be taxed for the improvement and the correction of as- 
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sessment-rolls were frequently made and changed. On 
December 10, 1861, a variation in the customary procras- 
tination was created by the adoption of a resolution: 

“To advertise for proposals for extending the arches of Main Street 
Bridge, on the south side, to the present south line of the street, to the 
end that the owners of the property may have an opportunity to con- 
struct permanent sidewalks opposite their premises.” 

In response to the advertisement, eleven bids, running from 
$9,964.70 to $17,269.00 were received. The Contract was 
awarded to James Conway, on his bid of $9,972.20. On 
July 9, 1862, the assessors were directed to assess the sum of 
$22,102.00 on the territory liable to taxation. At the meet- 
ing of December 10, the Council elected to extend the bridge 
to the new line, and directed the contractor, James Conway, 
to be notified. 

At this point the proceedings were halted by the Mayor, 
who suspended the immediate carrying out of direction to 
extend the bridge to the new line. The Council disposed of 
this obstruction by placing the extension of the bridge line 
in the discretion of the committee in charge of the matter. 
On August 5, 1862, the Council, under the authority given 
by an act of the Legislature, passed in 1861, voted a bond 
issue of $15,000, and the widening of Main Street Bridge and 
the alteration of the south line of Main Street was changed 
from a doubtful measure to the condition of a fixed fact. 


The Main Street Bridge, built in 1812, was for six years the 
only bridge crossing the river in the territory now included 
in the city of Rochester. Within that time a rival of the 
village at the “Great Falls” had come into being by a settle- 
ment at the “Lower Falls.” 

Though Caleb Lyon had begun a clearing about 1809, it 
was not until 1817 that Carthage became a reality. In that 
year Elisha B. Strong, of Canandaigua, together with He- 
man Norton, of New York City, and Elisha Beach, of Bloom- 
field, had formed a land company and purchased a half of 
the thousand-acre-tract, together with about five hundred 
acres of Caleb Lyon. A map of the projected settlement was 
made by Elisha Johnson, and the advantages of the location 
attracted the attention of several men of financial means. 
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A competition between the village of Rochester and the 
settlement of Carthage forthwith developed, but Rochester 
held the advantage by reason of its being the location of the 
only bridge across the river. The promoters of the Carthage 
settlement were prompt in meeting the problem. On March 
21, 1818, the Legislature passed “An act for building a toll 
bridge over the Genesee River at the village of Carthage.” 

By this act (L. 1818, ch. 74) Heman Norton, Elisha Beach, 
Elisha B. Stong, Levi H. Clark, Ebenezer Peete, Ebenezer 
Spear, Francis Albright and their present and future as- 
sociates were incorporated by the name of the Brighton 
Bridge Company, for the purpose of building a bridge over 
the Genesee River at or near a point within fifty rods below 
the lower falls. The shares in the company were given the 
face value of fifty dollars. Norton, Strong, Clark, Albright 
and Peete were appointed commissioners, and they were re- 
quired: 

“On or before May 1, 1818, to fix upon a spot where the bridge should 
be built, provided that it should be north of the lower falls, and not more 
than two hundred and fifty yards from the same.” 

As soon as the bridge was completed, and one of the judges 
of each of the Courts of Common Pleas for the counties of 
Ontario and Genesee should, upon inspection, certify under 
their hands that the bridge was well and sufficiently built, 
and would admit the passage of teams and loaded carriages, 
it should be lawful to take toll for traffic over the bridge. 
The act also stated the rates of toll to be charged. 

Under an act passed April 20, 1818, the State loaned to the 
bridge company $10,000 on the security of the individual 
bonds of a majority of the directors of the company. The 
loan was payable three years from the date of the bonds. 

The building of the bridge was begun soon after the pas- 
sage of the act incorporating the company, and it was com- 
pleted in February, 1819. In a paper on “The Rise and Fall 
of Carthage” read by Mrs. Susan Huntington Hooker before 
The Rochester Historical Society in 1902, the statement 1s 
made: 

“In an old grave yard in the Andrews lot, now owned by Mr. Z. F. 


Westervelt, a stone records that one Ackley, master-builder, was killed 
while at work on the bridge.” (Pub. Fund Series, Vol II, p. 210). 
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The bridge was inspected and tested as required by the _ 


incorporation act. The bridge consisted of a single arch, 
the chord of which was three hundred and fifty-two feet. 
The entire length of the bridge was seven hundred and 
eighteen feet, its width thirty feet, and the summit of the 
arch was one hundred and ninety-six feet above the river. 
The builders of the bridge were Brainerd and Chapman, and 
its location coincident with the present Driving Park Avenue 
Bridge. 

There is a tradition that the builders gave a warranty to 
the bridge company that the bridge would stand for one year 
after its opening, and that on the day following the expira- 
tion of the guaranty the bridge fell. The fact is, the bridge 
fell on May 22, 1820, fourteen months after its completion. 

Soon after the bridge fell another bridge was built across 
the river, located above the main falls. This bridge was 
built upon piers. It was carried away by a freshet and an- 
other bridge built in its place. This bridge was carried away 
by the “‘big flood” of 1835. 


A fog of uncertainty obscures the history of a toll-bridge 
across the river a short distance above the upper falls. The 
map of Elisha Johnson, which was a part of the Village 
Directory of 1827, shows a bridge crossing the river, in a 
slightly diagonal course, the eastern end being in connection 
with the street now known as Franklin Street, and the wester- 
ly end meeting Carroll Street at the present junction of Cen- 
tral Avenue and State Street. The street, of which the bridge 
was a part, is marked on the Johnson map “Bridge Street.” 

Under date, 1819, the 1827 Directory said: 


“Atwater, Andrews and Mumford, built a toll-bridge a few rods above 
Cleveland’s Mill. The famous bridge at Carthage was finished this year.” 


The map drawn by Silas Cornell for O’Reilly’s “Sketches 
of Rochester” does not show any bridge crossing the river at 
the location given on the Johnson map, but it shows a street 
which, if continued across the river, would join Atwater 
Street, now Central Avenue. This street, all of which is west 
uf the river, is marked “Higham Street,” and ends at Mill 

treet. 


~~ a 
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There is a disagreement in the names of the builders of 
the bridge. O’Reilly says Mumford and Brown; Peck’s 
History of Rochester gives the names of Andrews, Atwater 
and Mumford. It appears reasonable to accept an act of 
the legislature, passed April 14, 1820, as a solution of the 
doubts regarding the date of the building and the names of 
the builders of the bridge. 

By this act (L. 1820, ch. 225) Samuel I. Andrews, his 
heirs and assigns, were authorized to build, at his or their 
expense, a toll-bridge over the Genesee, at the village of 
Rochesterville, at or near a point within twenty rods above 
the falls of the river, the bridge to be not less than twenty- 
two feet in width, and to be covered with plank, not less 
than three inches thick, so as to be secure for the passage 
of horses and carriages. 

The act specified the toll to be charged for crossing the 
bridge, which included, “for every footman or single passen- 
ger, three cents.”’ If the bridge was not built within two years 
from the passage of the act, the privilege granted was to be 
void. After the expiration of twenty years from the pas- 
sage of the act the bridge was to become a public bridge. 

The Directory of 1834 and O’Reilly allude to the ruinous 
and dangerous condition of the bridge, but say nothing of the 
date when it ceased to function. 


Court Street Bridge dates from 1826. The history of its 
origin and construction is indefinite and meager. The gen- 
erally accepted, and probably correct, account is, that the 
first bridge was built by a land company which would be 
benefited by the establishing of a street connecting the 
Pittsford Road, now East Avenue, with Exchange Street. 
The bridge, so the story goes, was of primitive design, the 
narrow roadway being supported by wooden piers weighted 
with stone. The approach to the bridge from River Street, 
now South Avenue, as shown on Johnson’s map of 1827, was 
narrow and alley-like. 

In 1826 Court Street extended from River Street to Clinton 
Street. At a meeting of the village trustees, on April 17, 1827, 
a petition was presented asking for the extension of Court 
Street ‘‘from Johnson’s public square (Washington Square) 
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to Pittsford Street.” Following this petition an ordinance 
was passed, on June 26, 1827, to extend Court Street from 
Johnson’s public square to the eastern boundary of the 
village. The extension to be sixty-six feet wide. The ex- 
tension corresponds with the present Court Street, from 
Clinton Avenue South, to Union Street. 

On July 17, 1827, Village Trustee Andrew V. T. Leavitt 
was authorized: 

“To treat with the owners of land appropriated for the continuation 
of Court Street from River Street to Exchange Street, and for continuing 


of said Court Street from the public square to the eastern boundary of 
the village.” 


An assessment of $2,833.63 was made to meet the expense 
of the improvement. A resolution of the village trustees, on 
July 29, 1828, declared that the street from Exchange Street 
crossing the new bridge should be called Court Street. 

The bridge was frequently repaired and improved during 
the thirty years following its accession by the city. Doctor 
Porter Farley, in his paper read before The Rochester His- 
torical Society, in 1892, said that, in 1846 the superstructure 
of Court street bridge was cheap and rough: 

“My recollection is that it was simply a plank roadway and sidewalk 
built on stringers, which were strengthened by braces running from the 


piers and abutments. The guards upon the bridge were practically open 
board fences.” (Pub. Fund Series., Vol. IV, p. 252). 


In 1858 an iron bridge was built. The new bridge was con- 
structed on a plan known as the bow-string truss, which, 
while efficient for the support of the roadway, was not cal- 
culated to withstand a strong side stress. An unusually high 
wind at noon of Friday, February 18, 1887, put such pressure 
on the poles supporting the telegraph lines across the bridge 
that one of the poles fell carrying others with it. The leverage 
of these poles carried the north side of two of the spans at the 
westerly end of the bridge into the river. Anna Graham, 
employed in the Kimball tobacco factory was carried into the 
river with the wreckage and drowned. The bridge was re- 
paired and continued in use until 1892, when a new bridge 
was built at a cost of $150,000. 
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Andrews Street Bridge entered the history of the city in 
1837. A resolution was introduced in the Common Council, 
on September 26, of that year, providing for the appro- 
priation of $1,000 to assist in building a bridge across the 
river to connect Mumford and Andrews Streets. The assis- 
tance proposed was explained in a resolution introduced by 
Alderman Strong, and approved by the Council. This mea- 
sure provided: 


“That Samuel G. Andrews, G. W. Pratt and others have petitioned 
the board for leave to erect a bridge across the river, at their own expense, 
near Andrews Street.” 


The permission asked for was granted, with the proviso 
that the bridge should have but one pier, and be constructed 
so as to cause as little obstruction to the river as practicable; 
with such elevation above the river as the street committee 
should direct. The permission granted does not appear to 
have been accepted by the petitioners, for, on July 12, 1838, 
the Common Council passed a resolution that a bridge be 
built across the river at the foot of Andrews Street, under the 
direction of the Council. The cost was to be assessed on all 
the property within the city limits north of the center of 
Buffalo and Main Streets. The cost was fixed at $8,289. 

The construction of the bridge was impeded by various 
obstacles, among them being an injunction asked for by 
Harvey Ely and others, on June 18, 1839, for the reason of 
injury to mill rights by back-water caused by the bridge. 
However, the bridge was completed and opened in the year 
last mentioned. Doctor Farley in his paper, said: 


“Andrews Street Bridge in those days was a wooden structure with 
the trusses boarded over and painted white. It stood several feet lower 
than the present (1892) bridge—some six or seven feet lower, I should 
judge.” (Pub. Fund Series, Vol. IV, p. 253). 


The bridge was rebuilt in 1857. During its construction 
many pedestrians risked the possibility of an accident by 
crossing the river on the planks used by the bridge builders. 
Fatality followed the hazard in the case of Nathan Newhafer, 
who about noon of December 149, fell into the river and was 
carried over the falls. The search for Newhafer’s body led to 
the finding of the body of Charles W. Littles who had been 
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murdered by Ira Stout in the evening of the same day that 
Newhafer lost his life. The present bridge is of comparatively 


recent construction. 


The location, in 1838, of the city cemetery at Mount Hope, 
and the growth of the city southward made a crossing of the 
river above Court Street a steadily increasing necessity. 
Action in the matter was put off from year to year until 1843, 
when, on January 3, the Common Council passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the city superintendent to advertise for 
proposals to build a bridge at Clarissa Street, “and that the 
contractor will be required to warrant the bridge to stand 
four years from the completion of the same.” A proposal 
made by Dutton and Fowler was accepted by the Council 
on January 17, and the City Attorney directed to prepare 
a contract. The contract was approved by the Council on 
February 7, and the Mayor was authorized to execute it. 

The proposed plan was the subject of considerable public 
criticism, but the work was carried on and completed in 
1844. Doctor Farley said: 

“At Clarissa Street was a wooden bridge on stone piers, with two car- 
riage ways and two footwalks. The whole structure of the trusses was 
covered with matched boards, painted white. The division between the 
two roadways was so high that when riding in an ordinary vehicle one 
could not see the horses or passengers in a similar vehicle on the other 
roadway of the bridge.” (Pub. Fund Series, Vol. IV, p. 252). 


In 1862 an iron bridge replaced the wooden structure. In 
1892 a steel-truss bridge took the place of the 1862 bridge. 
It was designed by J. Y. McClintock, and cost $49,586.50. 
The present bridge dates back but a few years. 


The Suspension Bridge, erected on the site of the Carthage 
Bridge of 1819, was notable in many particulars. Among 
these was the large number of people who were the last 
persons to cross the bridge before it fell. 

The building of the bridge was authorized by the Common 
Council at a meeting held August 21, 1855. This action was 
taken in compliance with a petition signed by a majority of 
the owners of the property to be assessed for the cost of the 
bridge. A bid of J. and J. C. Holyland, of $16,000, for the 
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construction of the bridge was accepted and the Mayor 
authorized to execute the contract, at a meeting of the 
Common Council on September 4. Kauffman and Bissell 
were named as the supervising engineers. No date for the 
completion of the bridge was stated in the contract. 

A special committee appointed by the Council made a re- 
port on January 6, 1856. The report criticized the delay in 
the completion of the work, and the character of the con- 
struction. The anchorage of the main cables was regarded 
as insecure; the roadway not securely suspended; the caps 
on the towers over which the main cables passed were want- 
ing in strength and mechanical finish; the roadway undulat- 
ing and irregular. These faults were either corrected or con- 
doned, and on July 30, 1856, the first carriage crossed the 
structure. 

On Sunday, April 19, 1857, a fall of damp snow began and 
continued until the bridge gave way under the mass of snow, 
about three o’clock in the morning of the following Tuesday. 

The bridge was seven hundred feet in length; the roadway 
twenty feet wide. The distance between the towers was 
three hundred and eighty feet. The entire cost of the bridge 
was $23,000. 
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Photograph made by Paul W. Davis, May 3, 1929, at eight-thirty 

A. M., revealing the church buildings in the early sunlight of a 

Spring morning. The lacy foliage suggests the eternity of renewing 

life—a happy augury. The upthrust of the beautiful spire against 

the sky seems like an arm raised on high in pledge of allegiance and 
Service. 


History of the 
Presbyterian Church of Gates 


By Anna E. TErRRILy 


PAPER READ AT THE CENTENNIAL EXERCISES, OCTOBER 16, 
1928. CONTRIBUTED FOR PUBLICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLI- 
CATION FUND SERIES OF THE ROCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


~~ 


RGANIZATION of The First Presbyterian Society 
of Gates took place October 15, 1828, in the home 
of Eliezer Howard. The house is now standing on 
the southeast corner of the crossroads at Gates 

Center, and is known as the ‘(Howard House,” to the older 
residents of the community. 

A little company assembled for the purpose of organizing 
and electing Trustees for a religious society. Spencer Wood- 
worth and Henry H. Corban were nominated to preside at 
the election and were authorized to select a name by which 
the society should be called. Three persons were chosen and 
elected to act as Trustees: Matthias Garrett, Amasa Kellog, 
and William Jameson. The name chosen was, The First 
Presbyterian Society of the Town of Gates. The first Secretary 
was Calvin Sperry, and the first Treasurer, Spencer Wood- 
worth. Two years later, Ezra Rutherford, Charles Sperry 
and Nathan B. Lord were elected Trustees; and in 1833 and 
1834, Oliver Noble and Rufus J. Bushnell were elected. Mr. 
Sperry was assisted by his aged father, Deacon Moses Sperry, 
who passed away before the organization of the church. 

For many years the church records show only an annual 
business meeting. Up to the sixth year after the organization 
of the Society, there is no record of the transaction of any 
business other than the election of Trustees, one of whom 
was Lewis N. Selye. 

The records show that some Sunday School meetings were 
held in the brick schoolhouse, known as District No. 7; these 
were begun by Calvin Sperry. Another Sunday School 
started by Samuel W. Lee of Rochester, met in the old log 
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schoolhouse, known as the Fourth District, west of the 
church. ath 

Rev. George G. Sill was very active in the building of the 
first church, which was a small frame building costing about 
$400; the site, together with the ground for the adjoining 
cemetery, being donated by Eliezer Howard. This church 
building never was painted. 

Before the church was permanently established, the resi- 
dents of the town went to different places to worship, some 
going to Rochester, others to Parma, often walking the entire 
distance when the bad condition of the roads would not 
permit of any other mode of travel. Until the first church 
building was erected, meetings were held for about four 
years in the ball-room of the tavern kept by Eliezer Howard. 

In 1839, the records give account of the first deaths, that 
of Ezra Butterfield, who was one of the outstanding workers; 
also that of Lyman Potter. 

October, 1840, brings us to the first meeting held in the 
meeting-house, twelve years after the Society was organized. 
Trustees elected were: Hugh Wallis; C. G. Wilson; Asahel 
Pratt; E. W. Stannard; Dr. Virgil Reed; William R. Booth; 
Jonathan Kennell; Israel Osman; Thomas Edwards; and 
Henry S. Monroe. 

The original members of this church were but five: 
Nathaniel B. Lord; Sarah Ford; Oliver Noble; Dr. Ezra 
Butterfield; and Nabby Butterfield. All of these were 
faithful workers. 

During the four years prior to 1840, meetings were ap- 
pointed four different times when there was not a quorum 
present, so no business was transacted. The old adage, “It 
is always darkest just before dawn,” applies here, for im- 
mediately following the poorly-attended meetings, an interest 
greater than ever was aroused until, in 1844, just four years 
after the discouraging days, a meeting was called to consider 
the plan of providing a more spacious and attractive house 
for worship, as the old church was much in need of repair and 
it would no longer accommodate the congregation. 

The perseverance of our forefathers, and their determina- 
tion to continue, despite reverses and discouragements, is 
worthy of special notice. Succeeding generations enjoy the 


—— 
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fruits of their labors. Today, we are permitted to carry 
on the work of this church because of the faith of the foun- 
ders, those grand old men of sterling worth and character. 

After much discussion on the subject of the new church, 
Thomas Pratt was chosen Moderator, and Hugh Wallis, 
Clerk. A resolution was adopted authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Building Committee of three, to act with the 
the Trustees. The men chosen were: Israel Osman, Rev. James 
Ballantine, and James C. Vannest. They were authorized to 
proceed as far as subscribed funds would warrant. The 
results were, that at a business meeting held October 15, 
1845, by a unanimous vote, the Building Committee, with the 
Trustees, were instructed to sell the old meeting-house for a 
reasonable price. During this time, Rev. James Ballantine 
preached. This house was sold and drawn away and con- 
verted into a dwelling-house on a crossroad a mile west; 
and some time afterward it burned down. The population 
had so increased that a larger house was needed, and a new 
church was built on the present site, costing $1,000. The 
building was carpeted and cushioned by the women of the 
church. Rev. James Ballantine was the leading man in 
building this new church, being ably assisted by Messrs. 
Garrett and Woodworth, who helped in constructing the 
first church. The sheds were built in 1854, by Deacon Sperry 
at the cost of $180. A melodeon was given by Frank Hinchey. 

On January 23, 1845, this second meeting-house in Gates 
was dedicated; and in July, 1845, a meeting was held to 
consider calling a minister to preside over the congregation. 
By unanimous vote, Rev. James Ballantine was invited to be- 
come the first regular pastor, and for his pastoral services 
was voted $350, for the first year, and for each succeeding 
year, $400, while he remained. He accepted the call, and 
was regularly installed by a Committee of the Rochester 
Presbytery, on September 23, 1845. 

Rev. James Ballantine served, with great fidelity, for six- 
teen years, and was the only settled pastor the congregation 
ever had during the first forty-five years of its existence. 
The church is a monument of his labors. He conducted no 
evening service, but preached two sermons on the Sabbath. 
In addition to his salary of four hundred dollars, he received 
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an annual donation which amounted to one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty dollars. In 1861, he resigned and moved 
to Chili, never seeking another charge. 

The History of Rochester Presbytery, (Rochester, 1889), 
records the following pastorates, (p. 168): From 1861 to 
1866, the pulpit was occupied successively by Rev. Francis 
Surbridge; Rev. Ezra F. Munday; Rev. Mr. Bishop; Rev. 
Gavin L. Hamilton; and also several students from the 
Baptist Theological Seminary. In 1867, Rev. Charles E. 
Furman became the supply, and served for something over 
two years. He was followed by several transient supplies; 
whose terms of service were brief. Among these were Rev. 
John E. Baker; Rev. Edward B. Van Auken; Rev. Henry 
M. Morey; and Rev. Willis C. Gaylord. In the spring of 
1874, Rev. Henry Wickes became the preacher, remaining 
until the fall of 1876. Then followed a period of eight years, 
during which students and transient ministers occupied the 
pulpit; the last of whom was Rev. John Mitchell, who re- 
mained for a year and a half. In November, 1884, Rev. 
Herbert W. Morris, D. D., was asked to preach as a supply 
for a few Sabbaths; he was so satisfactory that he remained 
for nearly ten years before his resignation. 

Many interesting items appear in the early records. June, 
1861, the Sunday School report reads as follows: ‘Lonely, 
gloomily, despondingly, single-handed, cast-down, but not 
destroyed, with only four scholars present out of thirty, and 
two teachers out of ten.” Two years later: “Our young 
men’s Bible Class is broken up, most of them having joined 
the army.” In 1864: “We had the pleasure of taking the 
hand of George Curtis, home on a furlough;” “Theodore 
Sperry, after suffering all the horrors of prison life in a rebel 
prison, was with us today, pale and emaciated, but alive;” 
“Alexander Patterson was carried to the hospital where he 
expired;” “George Rowe died from his wounds.”” In 186s: 
“The City of Rochester being much under water through the 
central part, the pastor could not come across.” Some of us 
remember our parents telling of the big log stuck on Main 
Street near Reynolds Arcade. 

In 1872, the amount raised for the entire year amounted to 
$672.46. At this meeting it was decided that a semi-monthly 
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collection be used to pay the minister while he remained. 
You can imagine how much he must have received! The 
following story is told concerning a minister in the days of 
salaries of this amount, when often groceries and vegetables 
were donated, and sometimes clothing: This pastor having 
a large family, some kind member thought that gifts of used 
wearing apparel would be thankfully received, therefore, she 
sent a parcel of dresses and coats of all sizes to the pastor. The 
following Sunday his good wife dressed the children in these 
clothes, pinning up the dress skirts and turning back the 
coat sleeves to the desired length, and went to church, com- 
ing down the aisle just as the pastor gave out his text: ‘“‘Be- 
hold, Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.”” Our modern pastors should feel grateful they did 
not live in those days. 

The Rev. Henry Wickes mentions in his history of the 
first fifty years that, except during the pastorates of Rev. 
James Ballantine and Rev. Hugh Wallis, the records are very 
incomplete. Mention is made of the quota of soldiers for the 
War of the Rebellion. Some returned, bearing scars of battle, 
and some never came back. One who returned was Beecher 
Sperry, who was our church organist for years, despite the 
fact that two fingers were gone on his right hand. His grand- 
father was Superintendent of the Sunday School for twenty- 
three years. The Sunday School has always been a power 
in the church. Frank Hinchey was elected Superintendent 
in 1857; also he was an Elder and Sunday School teacher for 
many years. 

In 1871, the church needed repairs, and Thomas S. Joslin 
was very active in the work of renovating the church. The 
pews were all changed to face the opposite way, the old pul- 
pit moved, and space was given for the platform and pulpit 
at the opposite end; and the choir gallery was taken down and 
the choir placed at the left of the pulpit. These repairs cost 
about $230, which was raised by subscription. The Women’s 
Mite Society bought the carpet and new covering for the 
cushions, and had the window-sashes tightened before win- 
ter. This was all done without outside help or going in debt. 

Rev. Alexander McA. Thorburn was the pastor of the 
Ogden Church from 1865 to 1882. He was Moderator at a 
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meeting of the Session of Gates Church, at the time when 
Mrs. Emily Sturges and Ellen Little Hinchey presented let- 
ters from other churches and united here. Rev. Mr. Thor- 
burn performed the marriage cererhony for the writer’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Terrill, who were the first 
couple married after he came to the Ogden Church pastorate. 

The Committee appointed by the General Assembly, in 
1872, advised that the pastor of every church should cele- 
brate the Centennial of American Independence on a day 
appointed, July 2, 1876, in praise and thanksgiving to God 
for the many blessings with which he had crowned his 
people; and the pastor of each church was directed to deliver 
an appropriate discourse that day; and to give, also, a history 
of the local Church. The suggested text was: “Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us.” (1 Sam., 7:12). This direction 
was complied with in Gates Church. 

Thomas Roe was elected Trustee in 1871, and afterwards 
served as Elder, Secretary and Treasurer. His books were 
beautifully kept. In 1874, the discouraging sum of $253.90 
was received during the year; the amount expended being 
$228, leaving a balance of $25.90. As of old, no debts! These 
figures are given to show how little money they had to do 
with, yet with untiring efforts they continued on to success. 
Thomas Roe is the first Secretary who gives a record of the 
officers’ reports. He served in the days of slip rentals and 
donations. 

Others serving as Trustees were: Edwin B. Avery; Alfred 
Fenton; Frank Booth; E. M. Pixley; Reuben Field; Charles 
Rowe; Silas Cook, and Henry Patten. 

In 1886, ushers were appointed and the custom of taking 
up collections finally was established. From 1828 to 1870 col- 
lections had been taken, now and then, but not regularly 
until 1873. 

The records show that at a business meeting, Dr. John P. 
Munn (now of New York City), was elected to serve as 
Secretary and Treasurer. The church debt then amounted 
to $198, and the church affairs were very thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Following this, two meetings were called, but no 
quorum was present. 

In 1890, we have the first mention of any special provision 
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for music in the church. The committee appointed included: 
A. J. Rudman; Mrs. S. W. Cook; and Miss Jennie Benjamin. 

In 1893, sixty-five years after the organization of the 
Society, $801.12 was the largest amount ever received for 
one year; however, a cash balance always was shown during 
this time, amounting to from $5.98 to $56.32. Our founders 
acted wisely, not spending beyond their funds. 

In 1895, after hearing several candidates, a call was finally 
extended to Rev. Frank G. Weeks, which he accepted. We 
secured a parsonage, and Mr. Weeks, with his wife and three 
children, came to us. He was installed June 3, 1895, and was 
the first resident pastor our church ever had. His esteemed 
wife passed on to her heavenly home during his pastorate 
here. Later he married Miss Myrtie Beaman, a beloved and 
valued member, who is still living. 

The records of 1896 give the names of the first officers 
elected for the Sunday School, as follows: Superintendent, 
David M. Jackling; Assistant, Frank Hinchey; Secretary and 
Treasurer, George B. Sperry; Librarians, Misses Jennie and 
Hattie Curry; all of whom are now deceased, except Mr. 
Jackling. 

In 1903, there was a business meeting, followed with rental 
of pews, at which time adjournment was taken to Union Hall 
for refreshments, which is the first mention of anything for 
the inner-man. Evidently our forefathers were not so fond of 
eating as the present generation, for nowadays if a good at- 
tendence is desired, refreshments hold an important place. 

In 1903, Rev. Jerome B. Stillson, D. D., of Rochester, aged 
ninety-two years, preached his last sermon in our church, 
passing away the following week. In 1905, Rev. Edward S. 
Claflin came. 

Our second church burned in January, 1906, after standing 
about sixty years, having been extensively repaired twice. 
For an interval, services were held in Union Hall. 

Soliciting funds for the new church was undertaken by 
Miss Fanny Field. In 1906, plans for building this church 
were submitted, at a cost of $8235, of which pledges to the 
amount of $4937, more than half, had been received. The 
work of construction, then, was more extensively discussed 


and, through the very liberal gift of Dr. John P. Munn, and 
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the special gifts of many others, we were able to build a 
church costing about five times the amount of the original 
plans. The corner-stone was laid August 24, 1907, with ap- 
propriate services, in the presence of a large assemblage. Into 
the corner-stone was put a list of the church members and 
officers, names of the Building Committee, records of the or- 
ganization of the church, two copies of the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, and a copy of the historical address delivered 
by the pastor, Rev. Edward S. Claflin. The Committee gave 
hearty thanks to everyone for their splendid co-operation in 
making it all a success. Mention was made of the regret all 
felt that A. J. Rudman, who was deeply interested in the 
work, did not live to see the church completed. 

This new edifice was dedicated May 12, 1908. The dedi- 
catory sermon was delivered by Rev. George Alexander, 
D.D., of New York City; the prayer of dedication by Rev. 
William R. Taylor, D.D., of Brick Church, Rochester; and, 
thus, the edifice as it appears today, was dedicated in its 
beauty to the glory of God. 

Rev. Edward S. Claflin resigned in July, 1910. He is now 
deceased; his widow is still living. 

The committee appointed to select a pastor made a report 
unanimously recommending extending a call to Rev. John 
B. White of Groveland. The call was accepted by Mr. 
White, and he with Mrs. White, came and labored among 
us most successfully for nearly seventeen years. He made the 
acquaintance of people far and near; endeared himself to all 
with whom he came in contact; and he and his esteemed wife, 
were ever ready to give wise council. Their untiring efforts 
and painstaking plans were evidence of their sterling worth 
and character. Their deeds of loving-kindness were mani- 
fested on every hand. 

May 29, 1912, at the fourth anniversary of the dedication 
of this church building, the burning of the mortgage took 
place, which was thankfully celebrated. 

There are now many faithful women workers, and some in 
past years, who should be mentioned specially: Miss Carrie 
Smalley; Miss Jennie Benjamin; Miss Nellie Pixley; Mrs. 
Orson Beaman—all Sunday School teachers; the Misses 
Hanford, and Miss Jennie Curry, in our Missionary Society 
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among our men’s classes. 

When the album quilt of forty-two blocks was pieced by 
the Society to raise money after the old church had burned 
and the new one was being built, all our women were inter- 
ested. Mrs. Aristine Pixley Munn, mother of Dr. John P. 
Munn, at the age of ninety years, pieced twelve blocks. 

The church books for the one-hundred years, 1828 to 1928, 
show an honorable record, with only two displeasing condi- 
tions which were discussed and righted satisfactorily to all 
concerned. The records contain some beautiful memorials. 

The growth of the church in numbers, has not been great 
at any period. Had it enjoyed the services of settled pastors, 
from the beginning, its growth, doubtless, would have been 
much greater; but it has always carried on, and accomplished 
whatever was undertaken. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Gates has now (1928) a 
membership of 222, with aSunday School enrollment of 249, 
in which are the following organized classes and societies, 
all working actively: The Baker Class; Archer Class; Men’s 
Bible Class; and the Sunshine, Progressive, and Wideawake © 
classes. All of these have able teachers. The Missionary 
Society, the Ladies’ Aid, and the Christian Endeavor number 
about twenty-five live workers. The Sunday School Super- 
intendent is Charles Mason; Assistant, F. M. Avery. The 
Elders are: D. M. Jackling; Lynn Curry; F. M. Avery; S. 
J. Jackling; Fred Schwartz. The Trustees are: W. S. Hin- 
chey; John C. Curry; F. B. Metcalf; Chester Field; George 
Neracker; Charles Mason. 

The present pastor, Rev. Andrew F. Rauth, came from 
Lodi, Wisconsin, May 20, 1928, and was regularly installed 
Sunday evening, July 1, 1928. 

Honorable mention should be made here of the faithful 
services of our present choir: Mrs. Harold F. Macauley, 
organist; Miss Ruth Becker, assistant; and Mrs. Franklin 
W. Hinchey, pianist. 

The One Hundredth Anniversary Services were held 
October 14, 16, 18, 19, and 21, 1928. 

The Centennial Celebration was under the direction of the 
following General Committee: David M. Jackling, Chair- 
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man; Mrs. W. S. Hinchey; Chester Field; Rev. Andrew F. 
Rauth, ex officio. 

Sub-committees were as follows: Decorations—Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Avery; Music—Lynn Cutry, Mrs. Harold Mac- 
auley, Mrs. Frank Chase; Reminiscences—Mrs. Martin 
Dodd; Invitations—Mrs. W. S. Hinchey; Relics—Miss Alice 
Curry, Mrs. Elsie Metcalf; Supper—Mrs. Ben Metcalf; 
Finances—E. F. Macauley, Ben Metcalf; Pageant—Mrs. 
Chester Field, Mrs. William Jackling, Lynn Curry, Cecil 
Westerfall; Historian—Miss Anna E. Terrill. 

Lack of time and space prevents the special mention of all 
those who contributed to the success of the Centennial. It 
was only by the united effort of all our people that the 
celebration became such an auspicious occasion. 

The records of the first fifty years show that Gates Pres- 
byterian Church never asked a dollar from the Home Mis- 
sionary Society; never was in debt but once, and then only 
for a short time; never failed to have stated preaching, and 
never failed in the observance of the ordinances; and almost 
never failed in giving its quota to some of the boards for 
benevolence; and much of this work was done without a 
resident pastor. The records for the second half of the 
century show that high standards have been maintained. 


Eprror’s Note: Monroe County was organized in 1821 (L. 1821, Ch. 
57). Prior to 1817, Rochester (Incorporated as Rochesterville by L. 1817, 
Ch. 96; changed to Rochester by L. 1822, Ch. 192) was wholly on the west 
side of the Genesee River, in the County of Genesee, and Town of Gates. 
That part of the village of Rochester on the east side of the Genesee River 
was in the Town of Brighton, County of Ontario. 

Owing to the fact that Rochester was originally in the Town of Gates, 
some confusion may arise as to the organization and corporate names of 
the present First Presbyterian Churches of Rochester and Gates. In her 
article, above printed, Miss Terrill has given the original name of the Gates 
Church as, The First Presbyterian Society of the Town of Gates. The Rochester 
Church had a similar name. 

On May 1, 1815, a small group met in the schoolhouse of the wilderness 
settlement at the Genesee Falls for the purpose of incorporating a religious 
society, and adopted a certificate reciting that the corporation should be 
known in law as “The Trustees of the First Presbyterian Society in the Town 
of Gates.” This certificate was filed in the office of the Clerk of Genesee 
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County, at Batavia, July 5, 1815. The Rochester Presbytery was not 
organized until 1819, therefore it was necessary to petition Geneva. 

A committee of the Geneva Presbytery met in Rochesterville, August 
22, 1815, and organized the church at a meeting held in the village school- 
house. To this church was given the title, “The First Presbyterian Church 
of Gates in Rochesterville.” Sixteen persons subscribed to the Articles and 
Covenant and by so doing became the first members of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Rochester. The population of the village at this time 
was exactly three hundred and thirty-one, so that a membership of sixteen 
appears to have represented only about one in twenty persons. 

This Society was the only religious organization in a tract of four hun- 
dred square miles, though not in the center of that tract, and no church 
meeting could be called, legally, unless notice had been sent to the settle- 
ments on the “Ridge” in Gates, and in the east part of Brighton. (See 
First Church Chronicles, by Charles Mulford Robinson. Rochester, 1915). 

For the half-century celebration of the Presbytery of Rochester, held 
April 6 and 7, 1869, Louis Chapin prepared statistics, in which he dis- 
misses the history of Gates Presbyterian Church in less than three lines, 
as follows: “The Church of Gates was organized June 28, 1831, with nine 
members. It has remained with us thus far.” 

The History of Rochester Presbytery, complied by Rev. Levi Parsons, 
D.D., (Rochester, 1889) devotes four pages to the history of Gates Church, 
(pp. 167-170). In commenting on the Gates Sunday School, Dr. Parsons 
says: “This school, though small, has been a power for good, and its 
records present much that is interesting and instructive, such as the 
following items: ‘Cyrenia Baker recited 1289 verses; Ansell Mills, 1341 
verses; and William Colt, 1507 verses.’ Again: ‘A, Class of girls recited 
5204 verses; B, class of boys recited 5884 verses.’ ” 

For the general conditions as to early Presbyterian Churches in the 
Genesee Country, consult the following: 4 History of the Purchase and 
Settlement of Western New York and of the Rise, Progress and Present 
State of the Presbyterian Church in that Section, by Rev. James H. Hotchkin. 
(New York, 1848). 
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In Honor of the Erie Canal and 
the New England Pioneers 


Eprror’s Nore: Exercises were held in the Council Chamber of the 
City Hall, Rochester, New York, Sunday, March 10, 1929, dedicating a 
bronze Memorial Tablet Commemorating the Erie Canal and the New 
England Pioneers: under the direction of The State of New York; The 
Rochester Colony of the National Society of New England Women; and 
The Rochester Historical Society. 


The Program was as follows: 
Presipinc: Mrs. Gilbert L. Lewis, President of Rochester Colony, 
National Society of New England Women. 
Invocation: Rev. Frank W. Hill. 


Director or Exercises: Miss Meda Cox, Historian, Rochester Colony 
of New England Women. 
Remarks: by Mayor Foseph C. Wilson and City Manager Stephen B. 
Story, representing the City of Rochester. 
Remarks: by Mr. Charles H. Wiltsie, President, representing The 
Rochester Historical Society. 
Avpress: Influence of the Erie Canal in the Development of the Nation, by 
Mr. Peter Nelson, Assistant State Historian, representing the 
State of New York. 
Avpress: Influence of the Erie Canal in the Development of New York 
State, by Dr. Arthur C. Parker, Director of the Rochester 
Municipal Museum. 


UNVEILING THE Bronze Tasiet: Mr. Edward R. Foreman, City Historian. 


Invocation 
By Rev. Frank W. HILi 


DELIVERED AT THE EXERCISES IN HONOR OF THE ERIE CANAL 
AND THE NEW ENGLAND PIONEERS, SUNDAY, MARCH I0, 1929. 


~y 


LORD God, Giver of every good and every per- 

fect gift, we give Thee thanks for Thine abundant 

blessings: for Light, that has touched the world 

with beauty, and with truth enlightened the minds 
and hearts of men; for Counsel, that has comforted the dis- 
tressed and directed the way of the uncertain; for Life, in 
its throbbing power for progress, that has beaten its way 
through difficulty to seek and to find larger joys in ever- 
widening experiences. 

We recognize the onward march of Thy providence to 
fulfill Thy purposes in building new empires of human ad- 
vancement and human fellowship. Through new lands Thou 
hast led the pioneers of hope; unto new attainments Thou 
dost ever call the people to prosperity and peace. 

Bless to our minds and hearts the memorial service of this 
day. May our inheritance of noble ancestry keep us from 
ignoble thought. May the remembrance of their high ad- 
ventures in service move us also to serve our generation in 
honor. As we dedicate today this tablet to the honor of those 
who conceived and brought forth a great good for the wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth, enrich also our lives to the 
blessing of our city, our state, and our national life. Keep 
us from that narrowness of heart that would find in Citizen- 
ship but opportunity to gain; broaden our souls to rejoice in 
it as our high privilege to give. Amen. 


The New England Pioneers 


By Mrs. GirBert L. Lewis 


Founder and President of The Rochester Colony, 
New England Women 
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HE Pilgrims, our Builders, laid the altar-fires of a 
great Nation. We should endeavor to be worthy 
of the great sacrifices which they made. 

Ever since the signing of the Compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower by the Pilgrims, which established the 
precedent of rule by the people, and made a peaceful invasion, 
love of country and respect for its history have been estab- 
lished among their descendants. Colonies of New England 
Women have been organized in fourteen States; and it appears 
that there is a larger percentage of New England people now 
living in California than in the New England States. While 
they have a reputation of establishing a pie-belt around the 
world, their trail has been followed by perseverance and 
prosperity. 

Henry Davidson says it is incumbent upon us to build, 
not for the hour, but for all time. Men who made America 
were thinkers as well as doers. 

New England Pioneers first came to the Genesee Country 
on foot through the wilds, sleeping nights upon the ground. 
Many went back and forth on foot, and some with ox-teams 
and covered wagons. Is it any wonder that we feel deeply 
thankful to the men who dug the “Big Ditch,” thereby 
giving them ease in transport? Many Pioneers became firm 
friends during the journey, changing their proposed locations 
so they might become near neighbors. The journal of an old 
Pioneer contains the following item, as he was about to take 
his first journey by the Erie Canal: “Commending my 
soul to God and asking His defense from danger, I stepped 
on board, and was soon flying toward Utica.” 
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Some of the Pilgrims who left England in the Speedwell, 
and were compelled to return, became very prominent there 
and were active in reforms and progress. In London, in 
1926, plans were formulated by several Historical Societies 
to erect an imposing monument at Killingholme on the 
Lincolnshire side of the Humber River, to mark the spot 
whence the Pilgrim Fathers departed for New England. 

We are not justified in claiming relationship to our dis- 
tinguished forefathers unless we, ourselves, accomplish some- 
thing of which our posterity can be proud: 


ODE TO NEW ENGLAND 


BY MRS. GILBERT L. LEWIS 


We’re children all of heroes bold, 

Of them we often have been told; 

They came from o’er the stormy sea, 

To found a home both pure and free, 

Where men might equal brothers be: 
New England, our New England! 


They landed on this rock-bound coast, 
Their courage firm, no idle boast, 
Each man was true, in heart and soul, 
Their deeds are known from pole to pole, 
A noble band on honor-roll: 

New England, our New England! 


No knight of yore with cross of gold, 

Can such a history unfold; 

Great statesmen, soldiers, leaders all, 

The scholars in our pride recall, 

These heroes in our hearts enroll: 
New England, our New England! 


Our mothers also won their fame, 
Blest memory without a stain; 
They prayed to God on bended knee, 
That He would guide posterity, 
Unto a glorious destiny: 

New England, our New England! 


We'll sing their praises, mighty band, 
Our country, molded by God’s hand; 
Let us be soldiers, bold and free, 
And pressing onward valiantly, 
Attain the ranks of liberty: 

New England, our New England! 


Our Forefathers 


By Miss Mepa Cox 
Historian of The Rochester Colony of New England Women 
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UR Forefathers wanted to know what was around 
the bend of the road; it led them to emigrate. The 
hard fibre of the Pioneers accomplished much for 
us, and we seek to honor them today. 

Some of us have heard the stories of our kin concerning that 
trip up the Canal. My grandfather and family, my father 
then being a lad of five years, left the foot-hills of the Green 
Mountains in Vermont in 1827. They drove by covered 
wagon to Troy, and there went on board the packet-boat, 
and were twelve days enroute to Brockport. A bell, worn by 
a “bell wether” in Vermont, II have in use today; also a half- 
dozen pieces of furniture that they brought with them over 
the Canal. I have heard my father tell of a pet coon the 
children brought. They were offered seventy-five cents for 
it, and it had to go, much to their disappointment, for they 
were going into a new country, and money was scarce in 
those days. 

The effect of the Erie Canal upon the local history of the 
many cities and villages along its banks can be traced 
easily. Lockport, named from the five locks at that point, 
was an especially difficult piece of engineering, because of 
the solid rock which they had to tunnel through. 

Judge Joshua Forman, member of Assembly from On- 
ondaga, introduced the bill in 1808, ordering the survey of 
the Canal across the State. 

We are dedicating this Tablet to the Erie Canal, the New 
England Pioneers, and to better Americanism. Dr. Bestor 
says: “A good American is one who thinks clear, and lives 
straight.” 


Appreciation 


By STEPHEN B. SToRY 
Rochester City Manager’ 
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T is both fitting and proper that public officials should do 


all within their power to assist, to encourage and to par- 

ticipate in the erection and installation of any mon- 

ument or tablet commemorating some historic person, 
place or event. Now that the Erie Canal is gone, and we are 
able to point out to our children only crumbling and over- 
grown banks and here and there the masonry-work which 
formed one of the locks, we permit our memories to grow 
dim and forget the important place the Canal once occupied 
in the growth of our city. The tablet which today we unveil 
will serve to call the attention of the hurried passer-by to 
the fact that he walks over a place which has witnessed the 
activities of one of the great public works in New York 
State’s history. May it serve to make us appreciate the 
contributions made by our forefathers to our present day 
happiness and prosperity. 

I want to add, also, to Mayor Wilson’s words, an official 
expression of gratitude on the part of the people of Roches- 
ter to The Colony of New England Women, to The State of 
New York, and to The Rochester Historical Society, for their 
enterprise and thoughtful effort in placing this tablet as a 
public monument upon the City Hall Building. 


Epitor’s Note: Mayor Joseph C. Wilson officially welcomed the 
audience, and expressed hearty approval of the erection of the tablet. 

Mr. Charles Hastings Wiltsie, President of The Rochester Historical 
Society, also addressed the meeting on the necessity and significance of 
historic memorials. 

At the conclusion of the Exercises in the Council Chamber, the audience 
adjourned to the site of the tablet, Corner of Broad and Fitzhugh Streets, 
where the unveiling ceremony took place under direction of City Historian 
Edward R. Foreman and Captain Wheeler C. Case. 


Influence of the Erie Canal 
in the Development of 


the Nation 
By Peter NEtson 


Assistant State Historian 
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T is but little over a hundred years ago that Rochester 
and the rest of the State witnessed the completion of 
the Erie Canal—and that the achievement of this great 
public work was signalized by a unique feat of rapid 

communication. A battery of cannon stretching from Lake 
Erie to New York Harbor, each firing as the sound of its 
neighbor to the west was heard, transmitted the message 
over the five hundred miles in an hour and thirty minutes. 
It was notice to the entire State that a stupendous task had 
been accomplished, an enterprise so great that Federal aid 
had been denied because, said President Madison, its cost 
was beyond the resources of the nation. Yet it was but a 
prism of water four feet deep, and twenty-eight feet wide at 
the bottom. Whence then its importance? 

We are to remember that railroads were still in the future 
and that waterways were the sole means of economical 
transportation over any great distance. Population had for 
some time been pouring into the West in spite of difficulties. 
The Great Lakes furnished a highway from Buffalo westward. 
Now, the Erie Canal was to bring the entire area of the Mid- 
dle West, as we know it, into closer relations with the 
populous East, and give to the East and West alike markets 
for their respective products; manufactured articles and 
merchandise, going to the new States and Territories, and 
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agricultural products going East for the cities on the sea- 
board and for export. 

The other outlets for its crops offered by nature to the 
West were the St. Lawrence River (lying in foreign territory) 
and the Mississippi River. A student of transportation has 
said that “the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 gave the 
first decisive impulse to commerce to move across the country 
instead of down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers.”’ 


As early as 1783, the keen judgment of Washington led 
him to write of the Western States: 


“The touch of a feather would turn them any way. They have looked 
down the Mississippi till the Spaniards threw difficulties in the way; and 
they looked that way for no other reason than because they could glide 
quietly down the stream...... and because they had no other means of 
coming to us but by land transportation.” 


The Louisiana Purchase had done away with the dangers 
of international complications by the time the Erie Canal 
was built, but there were other factors of great political 
importance. If the Mississippi had become the principal 
artery of commerce for the entire Middle West, the result 
would undoubtedly have been severe on the eastern coast 
cities and the relative rank of western cities would have been 
greatly changed; more important from a national standpoint 
would have been the commercial alliance thus established 
with the South and the results, which we can only guess, 
upon the great political issues ending in the Civil War. 

One historian has said: 


“It requires no fanciful imagination to conceive that the opening of the 
Erie Canal was an agency which did more than almost any other to curb 
the power of slavery.” 


It is for this reason that Noble E. Whitford, to whose work 
I owe much in reviewing this subject, has characterized as 
the most signal benefit the Canal ever bestowed upon the 
Nation, its service in binding together, by a more extensive 
and sympathetic intercourse and interdependence, the great 
divisions of our land. Sectional jealousy between East and 
West was lessened so that it never became a national men- 
ace; mutual dependence made for a broad national spirit. 
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We can, therefore, understand Lafayette’s statement that 
the Erie Canal was “an admirable work of science and of 
patriotism.” 

The influence of the Canal on this State could only be 
treated adequately by an array of figures and charts that are 
out of place here; but some of the results of such studies may 
be briefly given. New York City was not the leading sea- 
port of the United States, nor was New York the Empire 
State at the time of the Declaration of Independence. In 
the earliest Federal Census, 1790, this State ranked fifth in 
population. The great movement of western expansion 
brought it to the first place by 1820; but the great growth 
and importance of the metropolis came after the building of 
the Canal and the commerce thus brought into being. It 


was a Philadelphian who said: 


“From the completion of the Erie Canal, New York became what 
Philadelphia had previously been—the commercial emporium of the 
United States.” 


For a long time Boston made a strong bid for the chief 
position among the seaports of the country but with the 
coming of the canal-borne trade, New York had a clear 
field and easily took the lead. The growth in population 
and in commerce is itself only an index of a general develop- 
ment; it was accompanied by increased manufactures and 
wealth generally. The influence upon New York City 1s 
indicative of an effect felt generally along the Eastern route 
of the canal system. The Hudson and Mohawk Valleys, and 
the western extension of this low level route to Lake Erie, 
would have become the most advanced and populous section 
of the State if no canal had been built, and if its great growth 
had been forced to await the railroad development of a 
generation later. But the Erie Canal brought such prosper- 
ity to the area bordering upon it as to make of this section 
the greatest continuous series of cities and populous villages 
that exists anywhere in the country. Of the up-state popu- 
lation a very large percentage was located within ten miles 
of this little prism of water. The railroad naturally followed 
the same routes as the canals and the stimulation first fur- 
nished by the Canal has been continued and the territory 
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continues to be the manufacturing and commercial center. 

With the density of population has naturally come such 
results as the growth of the State’s largest cities, in which 
are found many of the educational, scientific, historic and 
art organizations. 

There is just one other phase of the canal building itself 
that ought to be mentioned. This project was so vast for the 
mechanical devices of that day, that effort was made to get 
European engineers to take charge. The movement failed 
and the work was carried out by engineers of the State of 
New York. As the first great work of an engineering charac- 
ter in this country, the Canal proved itself a great school of 
engineering; a large percentage of those who carried out 
great public works in State and Nation, especially during 
the next few years after its completion, owed to the Erie 
Canal their earliest practical experience. 

The significance of the Canal for this immediate area of 
Rochester and the Genesee Valley is not for me to treat. 
Its state-wide significance will be presented by your own 
fellow-citizen, Dr. Arthur C. Parker. 
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Influence of the Erie Canal in the 
Development of New York State 


By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


Director of the Rochester Municipal Museum 
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HE physical resources of a region fix its future. It 
has been thus with the Empire State, whose lengthy 
waterways made possible a swift and deep penetra- 
tion by means of water-craft. 

The earliest of European explorers entered directly from 
the sea; the northern group by way of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario; and the southern by way of the Hudson and 
the Mohawk. There were convenient tributaries branching 
from both routes, as the Richelieu and Champlain leading 
south from the St. Lawrence, and the Mohawk reaching to 
the far-away interior. Long before this, however, the native 
red men with their canoes had explored the streams of the 
Land of the Turtle’s Back, as they called it, and had dis- 
covered its portages. In those days it was not difficult for the 
Iroquois Confederacy to send messengers by canoe from 
Buffalo to the tidewater basin, which they called Ga-no-noh, 
and which we call New York. There were navigable streams 
everywhere with short carries, the principal barriers being 
around waterfalls, and over portage trails, the most famous 
of these being the stretch between Wood and Canada Creeks, 
in the present neighborhood of Rome. 

All during colonial times settlers knew the ease with which 
the Indians came from great distances by canoe. The Colo- 
nists, themselves, used batteaux and flat-boats, going over 
both the Champlain and the Mohawk routes. Albany, there- 
fore, early became an important commercial center and trad- 
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ing post. It was by virtue of its position with regard to 
navigation the capital of the region, and no people knew this 
better than the thrifty Dutch who founded Fort Orange, 
though the French some years before had the same idea in 
mind. 

The Colony of New York thought in terms of water trans- 
portation, talked of water travel and made its longest and 
most comfortable journeys by boat. 

The length of the inland rivers, their connection with 
large bodies of inland water, and the proximity of the head- 
waters of these streams, early suggested some kind of im- 
provement that would unite the streams in one common 
channel. The first plan was merely the widening, deepening 
and straightening of natural streambeds, but sentiment 
gradually began to urge the employment of canals. Canals 
were familiar features in the old world, and by the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century were common in England. 

As early as 1724, Cadwallader Colden, Surveyor-General 
and Lieutenant Governor of the Province of New York, and 
the distinguished author of The History of the Five Indian 
Nations, in a letter to the Governor, Sir William Burnet, 
Captain General and Governor-in-Chief, suggested a canal 
from Seneca Lake to Lake Erie. This fact was mentioned 
in The Memorial Concerning the Fur Trade of the Province of 
New York, which report it is interesting to note is one of the 
earliest and most comprehensive accounts of the navigable 
waters between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. (Col- 
den, Canal Memoir, 1825). 

The great fertility of the lands just south of the Great 
Lakes and the fine situation of the region in Central New 
York attracted numerous explorers, and those who left any 
description at all wrote in glowing terms. This is particularly 
true of the region known as the Genesee Country, made 
famous by its earliest advertiser, Captain Charles William- 
son. 

New York before the Revolution was a restricted terri- 
tory, as Mr. W. Pierrepont White has so ably pointed out in 
his maps. (Volume VII, Publication Fund Series, of The 
Rochester Historical Society, pp. 225-233). From the West- 
ern reaches of the Mohawk, all was Indian country. The 
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fringe of settlements along this river and the Hudson con- 
stituted the white man’s portion of the Province. This 
territory, it will be observed, lay along the deeper streams. 
Good roads outside of thickly-settled towns were almost un- 
known. There were few of any great length, settlers usually 
following Indian trails that had been widened for wagon 
travel. The rugged nature of these roads made land travel 
best in winter when sleighs could be used over ice and heavy 
crust. The people looked to water as their smoothest and 
safest highway. 

Let us follow in chronological order the progress of these 
water-minded pioneers and observe the development of the 
idea: 

1738. Lieut. Governor Clark reported to the Lords of 
Trade on the navigable waters of the province. 

1755. A similar report was made by Lieut. Governor 
DeLancey. 

1768. Sir Henry Moore, Governor of the Province of New 
York, made a report on the waterways. 

1776. General Philip Schuyler reported on the water 
courses of the Province, his views being modified by his know- 
ledge of English canals which he studied as early as 1761. 

1777. Gouverneur Morris declared to Philip Schuyler: 


“At no distant day the waters of the great western seas will, by the aid 
of man, break through the barriers and mingle with the Hudson.” 


It was a bold statement and at the time seemed impossible 
of fulfillment. 

1783. George Washington, after a tour of central New 
York waterways, wrote to the Marquis de Chastellux: 


“Would to God we may have the wisdom to improve them.” 


1784. Christopher Colles, an Irish engineer, who had been 
thinking along these lines, asked the New York Legislature 
for funds to survey the Mohawk, with particular respect to 
improving the stream for navigation. The Legislature ap- 
propriated one hundred twenty-five dollars. 

1785. The Colles report proposed artificial canals between 
the natural waterways, from the Hudson to the Great Lakes. 


1786. Jeffrey Smith introduced a bill in the New York 
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State Legislature for the improvement of the Mohawk and 
other waterways to Lake Erie. This same year Goldsbrow 
Banyar, General Philip Schuyler and Elkanah Watson were 
appointed State Commissioners to report upon the feasibility 
of constructing a canal from Wood Creek to the Mohawk, 
and to consider the most practical plan for making the 
Mohawk fit for river traffic. The report was submitted in 
1792. 

Uae Joel Barlow, in his Vision of Columbus, proposed 
that the river systems from New York to Ohio be united. 
The later construction of the Genesee Valley Canal was a 
fulfillment of this vision. 

1788. Elkanah Watson, a New Englander, visited Fort 
Stanwix and later claimed to have considered the making of a 
canal. In 1791, he made another visit, claiming that the 
same thought was in mind. Subsequently he and his friends 


announced that Watson was the originator of the idea of the ~ 


Grand Erie Canal. Watson was an ingenious person of much 
resource and certainly must be given some credit for sponsor- 
ing the idea. A picture of Watson is owned by Mr. Edward 
G. Miner, of Rochester. 

1791. Governor George Clinton in a speech to the New 
York State Legislature advocated a policy of facilitating 
communication with the frontier settlers. On March 24th of 
that year was passed a concurrent resolution, introduced by 
Senator Elisha Williams. It concerned roads and inland 
navigation. A Commission again studied and surveyed the 
route for a junction canal between Wood Creek and the 
Mohawk. When the Barge Canal of recent times was con- 
structed it followed substantially this same route. 

1792. Governor Clinton, General Philip Schuyler, Elk- 
anah Watson and Elisha Williams urged the passage of “An 
Act for the construction and opening of a Canal and Lock 
Navigation in the northern and western parts of the State.” 
The bill passed and became a law. Upon the authority con- 
ferred, General Schuyler founded the Northern Inland Lock 
Navigation Company operating between the upper Hudson 
and Lake Champlain. He also established the Western In- 
land Lock Navigation Company, operating between the 
lower Mohawk, Lake Ontario and the waters of Seneca Lake. 
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This company experienced overwhelming difficulties in the 
construction of locks at Little Falls, by which the canal was 
elevated forty-four and one-half feet; in making a canal at 
German Flats; and in clearing the upper Mohawk and the 
channel of Wood Creek, both of which were jammed with 
dangerous snags and sunken logs. Five locks, each seventy- 
four feet in length and twelve feet wide, were built at Little 
Falls. It was a costly enterprise requiring the expenditure of 
$480,000, an enormous sum for the times. Lack of traffic and 
the expense of upkeep brought failure, and it was finally sold 
to the State for an appraised value of $151,820.80, though of 
this the State retained more than $60,000 to liquidate the 
stock which was held in its own treasury. 

It is of interest to know that before the opening of the 
Nineteenth Century, canal communication from the Mohawk 
had been established as far west as Seneca Lake, which lies 
along the eastern reaches of the Genesee Country. Twenty 
years after Sullivan’s Campaign the white man had linked 
the Mohawk Valley to the hills of Kanadesaga. For twenty 
years thereafter canal-boats of ten tons carrying capacity 
traveled from Seneca Lake to Schenectady and back. Over 
this route came the pioneer families of New England, and 
to the Genesee Valley came the Wadsworths and other 
sturdy settlers. This early canal is scarcely recognized by 
historians as the accelerator of our first wilderness 
progress; nevertheless, it must be given such recognition. 

1798. The Niagara Canal Company was incorporated in 
1798, for the purpose of constructing and operating a canal 
between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. This planned to 
eliminate the carry over the so-called mountain, and to over- 
come the three hundred feet difference in elevation. This 
canal was not constructed. 

These improvements left only a bad stretch of sixteen 
miles between Albany and Schenectady. The canal was not 
complete from tidewater to the Great Lakes, but the people 
were thinking. They knew that canals afforded cheap and 
easy transportation and were comparatively safe. There 
were few serious shipwrecks in three and a half feet of water. 

Western New York greatly benefitted by canal navigation. 
Settlers came by the hundreds from New England points, 
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braving the hardships of rough frontier travel and establish- 
ing flourishing towns. Canandaigua and Geneva became 
thriving communities. Batavia and Buffalo had their be- 
ginnings, when the future city at the Falls of the Genesee had 
no one to dream it into life. Had any visionary been foolish 
enough then to prophesy a city here he would have been 
shown better sites at Braddock’s Bay, the mouth of the 
Genesee, and the Ox Bow on the Irondequoit, near which 
Tryon City with its subsidy was endeavoring to rise. 

Thus the Eighteenth Century passed into history with the 
canal idea dominant in the minds of the citizens of our state, 
the only functioning canal near us being the Western In- 
land, reaching Seneca Lake. By the close of that Century the 
spirit of the determined colonists had awakened to the 
possibilities of the Genesee-Niagara region. It was not long 
before the original Iroquois inhabitants were far outnum- 
bered by sturdy New Englanders, all eager to find markets 
for their grain and livestock, and as anxious to buy com- 
modities from the more-settled regions of the Hudson Valley. 
Cheap water transportation was an urgent necessity. 

The Nineteenth Century opened with agitation for canals 
still in the forefront of civic discussion. The Dismal Swamp 
Canal had been completed in 1794, and the Pawtucket Falls 
Canal in 1797. In 1802, the Santee Canal of South Car- 
olina had been constructed and two years later the Middle- 
sex Canal of Massachusetts. The country at large talked of 
canals. 

Canals were discussed in Congress by Peter B. Porter of 
New York and by John Pope of Kentucky, both of whom in- 
troduced bills for the improvement of roads and canals from 
the Hudson to Ontario and around the falls of the Niagara, 
but these bills did not pass. President Madison at the close 
of the 1811 session of Congress sent a special message stress- 
ing the utility of canal navigation, saying: 

“... the particular undertaking contemplated by the State of New York, 
which marks an honorable spirit of enterprise, and contemplates objects of 
national as well as more limited importance, will recall the attention of 


Congress to the signal advantages to be derived by the United States, from 
a general system of internal communication and conveyance.” 


Before this time, in 1807 and 1808, Jesse Hawley, after- 
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ward a resident of Rochester, composed a series of essays, 
under the pen-name of Hercules, which were published in a 
Pittsburgh paper and in the Genesee Messenger of Canan- 
daigua, advocating the construction of internal canals. Public 
opinion was stirred, but it is difficult to say whether or not 
these essays influenced the State Legislature. Certainly, 
however, they must have paved the way for public approval 
when the enabling acts were passed ten years later. 

With the idea of the Canal in mind, DeWitt Clinton visited 
this region, examining Irondequoit Bay and the mouth of the 
Genesee River. His journals record his observations with 
great clearness, and he mentions everything but a settlement 
at the Falls of the Genesee, though he speaks of the ford, 
a half-mile above, and the beginnings of the bridge, which 
structure, by the way, was considered the height of folly, it 
being thought that few would ever use it. Our present Main 
Street Bridge now covers this historic site. 

Matters now moved rapidly. The Legislature was memor- 
ialized, and a year later, March 19, 1817, the Canal bill was 
introduced by William D. Ford. A month later it passed the 
Senate, and the bill became a law. It took great courage for 
the State to undertake this unprecedented project entailing 
the expenditure of millions of dollars, yet such was the faith 
in DeWitt Clinton, Stephen VanRensselaer, Samuel Young, 
Joseph Ellicott and Myron Holley, Canal Commissioners, 
that their reports were accepted with confidence, and the law 
enacted in accordance thereto. The Legislature was swift to 
act, for the report was not submitted until February 17th. 
Two months later the State was committed to the project, 
and on the following July 4th, 1817, began work at Fort 
Stanwix. 

What courage these sons of the Empire State possessed! 
Without machinery, such as we know, they pledged their own 
brawn and the sinews of their horses to the task of creating 
the great ditch. It was to be 363 miles long, 40 feet wide, and 
4 feet deep, and to have 77 locks go feet long. 

For eight years the work went on. There were many 
difficulties, some of which were political, there being opposi- 
tion to a route to the Genesee by those who wished the Canal 
to take to Lake Ontario at Oswego, and later by a faction 
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that wanted the Genesee crossed twelve miles south of 
Rochester. Saner minds, however, saw the need of develop- 
ing the inland regions north and west of the Finger Lakes, 
even though the Ontario route from Oswego might eliminate 
further ditching. ae 

Fortunately at this time Canvass White had invented a 
hydraulic cement, making possible better masonry along the 
canal. This discovery was most opportune and greatly 
facilitated the construction. 

The building of the Grand Erie Canal drew the attention 
of thousands of land-hungry settlers to the rich region of the 
Genesee, and three years before its completion, all of Western 
New York, save the Indian reservations and an area about 
the Allegheny where Pennsylvanians had settled, was within 
the grasp of New England settlers. This is significant, when 
we understand that the first routes were from the south and 
that the founder of this city was a Virginian who came up the 
Cohocton trail by way of the Susquehanna route in Penn- 
sylvania. Thus were founded Bath and Williamsburgh; 
Bath to live as one of our most charming elder towns, and 
Williamsburgh to die so completely that not a brick or stick 
today remains to tell of its former existence. 

The hilly country of our Southern Tier leads easily to the 
south and its waters drain into the Allegheny and the Sus- 
quehanna. A direct approach westward from the lower 
Hudson is made difficult by rugged hills and winding streams. 
It is scarcely an ideal canal route. To the north, however, 
and leading westward from Albany, is a practically level 
route, its plain having been created ages ago by the waters of 
a glacier-dammed lake. The engineering problem of build- 
ing a canal that traversed the country east and west over this 
route was, therefore, comparatively simple, and once con- 
structed it drew population to the vast level that stretches 
from the Hudson to the Niagara escarpment. Thus, the Erie 
Canal, as it became navigable, changed the tide of settle- 
ment; determined largely the type of people who should 
occupy our State; and fixed the localities of our great inland 
cities. 

Towns grew rapidly and the building boom taxed every 
resource. Rochester by 1822, had become more than a mere 
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hamlet, though it was but ten years old. At that time it 
must have had nearly three thousand inhabitants. It was on 
October 29, 1822, that the first canal-boat loaded with flour 
left Hill’s Basin on the east side of the Genesee for Little 
Falls on the Mohawk. The Aqueduct was yet unfinished. 
This, however, did not hamper the milling industry, for dur- 
ing the first ten days of canal navigation in 1823, ten thou- 
sand barrels of flour were shipped. On the 7th of October of 
1823, the Aqueduct was completed. Peck describes it as 
having one arch of twenty-six feet chord, and nine of fifty 
feet each, and one of thirty feet, the remaining portion of the 
structure being in the land. The piers were thirty-six feet 
long, ten feet wide, and four and a half feet high with eleven 
feet for the rise of the arch. An ornamental touch was given 
this first aqueduct, the walls being composed of red Medina 
sandstone and the pilasters and coping of gray limestone. 
Large blocks were used, the whole being fastened with great 
iron bolts. By the use of White’s cement it was thought that 
the whole structure had become united into one common 
mass and was well-nigh monolithic. 

The completion of the Canal brought forth a feeling of 
general rejoicing and a great celebration took place, official 
boats traversing the length of the waterway and stopping at 
each port for memorial exercises. Little wonder that there 
was a feeling of gratitude and satisfaction when it is recalled 
that transportation meant growth and prosperity. 

When the Canal was started, Rochester was a town of less 
than 1,000 souls. Three years later, in 1820, it had a popula- 
tion of 1,502, and when the Canal was completed in 1825 
there were 4,274 inhabitants of the town. Five years later 
there were nearly 11,000; while in 1838 there was a popula- 
tion of 20,000. 

Let us quote O’Reilly’s words in describing the people 


who lived here; he says: 


“That the additions to population are chiefly mechanics and artisans 
characterized by ingenuity, perseverance, and moral worth which consti- 
tute the true riches of New England.” 


These New England settlers rejoiced in their promise of 
assured prosperity, and greeted the Canal as a mother-artery 
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that united it by ties thicker than water with other com- 
munities of citizens holding similar ideals of liberty and 
progress. 

From Buffalo to Sandy Hook cannon had been loaded. A 
great flotilla of boats had been moored ready to bear Gover- 
nor Clinton and the Canal Commission over the waters of the 
Grand Erie Canal from Lake Erie to the tide-water basin of 
New York. On the morning of October 26, 1825, the signal- 
gun at Buffalo sounded, and the flotilla began its voyage. A 
moment later the second gun sounded, and at intervals of a 
minute or a minute and a half, guns to the eastward repeated 
the significant message. In one hour and twenty minutes the 
voice of Buffalo’s cannon had been relayed to the streets of 
New York City, which repeated it to the sea. 

Jesse Hawley, whose thought had been directed so long 
toward the success of the Canal, was the chairman of the 
Committee which represented Rochester at the Buffalo cele- 
bration. On October 27, the line of boats arrived at Roch- 
ester. There was a drizzling rain, but enthusiasm overcame 
even this discouragement. Eight companies of militia 
greeted the flotilla which arrived about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The towpaths were lined with spectators. 

The Rochester Aqueduct was guarded by the Young Lion 
of the West which hailed the Seneca Chief, upon which the 
Canal Commissioners were traveling. A ceremonial challenge 
and a ritualistic reply patterned after a Masonic dialogue, 
perhaps in deference to DeWitt Clinton, the Grand Master, 
took place. It has often been quoted, (See Peck’s History 
of Rochester, p. 233). 

After the challenge and the answer, “All right, pass,” the 
Young Lion gave way, and the Seneca Chief entered Child’s 
Basin at the west end of the aqueduct. As the flotilla entered, 
there was a salute from heavy artillery under Captain 
Ketchum and from Captain Jacob Gould’s field-guns. 

The committees of Rochester and Canandaigua stood 
under a decorated arch surmounted by an eagle. As the 
Seneca Chief moored, General Vincent Matthews, and John 
C. Spencer, representing their towns respectively, offered 
congratulations. The dignitaries then disembarked and 
marched to the First Presbyterian Church where Rev. Joseph 
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Penney, D.D., offered prayer, and Timothy Childs delivered 
an eloquent address. 

After the church services the company moved on to the 
Mansion House where General Matthews, assisted by Jesse 
Hawley and Jonathan Child, presided at a sumptuous dinner. 

Many toasts were offered, among them the following: 


By his Excellency: “Rochester—in 1810, I saw it without a house or an 
inhabitant. In 1825 I see it the nucleus of an opulent and populous city, 
and the central point of numerous and transcendent blessings;” and by the 
Lieutenant Governor—“The Village of Rochester—it stands upon a rock, 
where the most useful of streams laves its feet. Its age promises to attain 
the acme of greatness.” 


It is difficult for us of today to realize what the Canal 
meant to our fathers of a century ago. Their facilities were 
few and these were achieved at enormous effort. The railroad 
had not yet come, the postal system was slow, there were no 
postage stamps. The telegraph did not come until 1844, nor 
the telephone until 1879. Coal was not brought in until 
1847, when Jonathan Child brought in Lehigh coal by way of 
New York. Grease lamps, and then camphene, were in com- 
mon use. Kerosene had not yet been distilled. Candles were 
still common. The pioneer age held the region in its grip. 

Rochester began to develop its mills until it became the 
leading flour-milling city of America. It did not take long for 
it to become a manufacturing city of leading rank. Because 
of this fact the Canal was of vital importance. 

There may be some today who scoff at those who operate 
canals and live by the towpath; there may be those who 
think of the canal as plebeian. Yet it was by the little thirty- 
ton barge drawing less than two feet of water that greatness 
and prosperity were born to the Empire State. The mother 
of greatness is never plebeian, her blood is rich with royal 
heritage. It was so with the Grand Erie Canal. 


Upon the wooden barge came New England’s most sturdy 
stock, drawn by plodding mules and patient horses. Stranger 
than the dreams of the devotees of Adelphi’s oracles, it can 
be said that boats bearing tens of thousands glided from 
river to lake, through hundreds of miles of undulating coun- 
try, and were drawn by horses whose feet were on land above 
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the stream. And, stranger still, these same boats crossed 
great rivers without ever touching their waters. 

Let us offer our tribute to the beasts that drew the canal- 
boats. What would mankind have ‘done through the ages 
without their help? How could man have lifted and drawn 
great burdens and traveled afar without the horse, and him- 
self been free? Civilization owes more to the horse, the 
donkey and the mule than it realizes, and in the case now 
under consideration, man’s four-footed friend alone made 
possible the completion of the Canal within a few short years; 
and not only this, but its operation, until the coming of steam 
navigation freed animals for less arduous tasks. A kingdom 
for a horse? Yes, not only came a kingdom, but an empire 
richer by far, and fairer than any of which a Croesus or a 
Cyrus ever dreamed. Nor were those steeds caparisoned 
as for war, but soberly, for the surer and more permanent 
conquest of those who are loyally patient in purposeful 
service. 

We have mentioned the names of some of the men who 
guided the course of the Canal, but need not have done so. 
Each has achieved his place upon the roster of fame. Yet 
there are thousands of others whose labors made possible the 
physical reality of the Canal. They were the common 
laborers whose brawn and sweat brought the great ditch into 
being. Unknown and unsung though they may be, we must 
never forget these human instruments that since the begin- 
ning of civilization have turned the soil and laid the bricks of 
every material achievement. 

The Erie Canal project, because of the discussion that it 
aroused throughout the commonwealth, provided the first 
great common task of the people of the State of New York. 
It bound them together in a common purpose; and the com- 
pletion of the work demonstrated the ability of our citizenry 
to plan and execute an engineering feat of enormous pro- 
portions. It was, indeed, one of the greatest engineering 
feats of the world, and won the plaudits of distinguished 
publicists everywhere. 

Water routes were early believed to be the guiding lanes of 
commerce and settlement. At the beginning, canals were 
only vaguely considered, and railroads were unknown. For 
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this reason, our earliest land promoters came up from the 
south. John Maude, the English traveler, said: 


“The truth of the case was that Captain Williamson saw very clearly 
on his first visit to the country that the Susquehanna and not the Mohawk 
would ultimately be its best friend.” 


The Canal thus turned the tide of settlement, and diverted 
the flow of commerce from Philadelphia to New York City 
and the New England states. 

The Erie Canal stimulated commerce on the Great Lakes 
and provided an outlet to the sea, by way of the Hudson. 
This diverted trade from the St. Lawrence route, and gave 
prestige to New York, making it at once the greatest seaport 
in the world and America’s greatest commercial center. 

Building the Canal across fertile stretches of level land 
south of Lake Ontario resulted in opening wide reaches of 
farming country, and in attracting the most desirable of all 
settlers. Population increased with great strides; villages, 
towns and cities were established; manufactories thrived and 
agricultural products began to flow to the larger centers in 
every direction. 

Continuous water transportation eliminated the rough and 
tedious stage-coach travel from points between Buffalo and 
New York, bringing down the expense more than eighty per 
cent. Instead of consuming nearly forty days travel from 
Rochester to New York, it was now reduced to nine days, at 
the same time increasing the amount of baggage, heavy com- 
modities and produce that could be carried. Settlers could 
now take their entire effects from any point along the route 
and bring them to such canal port as they desired. Because 
of this fact, very largely, inland New York developed a vigor- 
ous population within a few years time, and vacant lands 
were almost unknown. 

A rich artery, the Canal radiated its prosperity to the 
villages and cities through which it passed, giving to the 
commonwealth which it served the right to declare itself 
“The Empire State” of the Union. 

More than this, the Erie Canal provided the easiest and 
safest route to the West. Long fleets of barges were con- 
stantly moving westward with passengers bound for the 
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North Central States. The Canal not only brought settlers to 
new regions, but when they were established it afforded the 
means by which they might ship their produce to eager 
markets. 

Far from being a local transportation line only, the Canal 
was immediately of national importance. The population of 
Ohio doubled five years after the canal was opened to Buffalo. 
Northern Indiana, once regarded as the end of a wilderness 
fringing a bleak and desert shore, quickly became the most 
important portion of the state. Michigan, sparsely settled 
before 1825, drew thousands of immigrants and small towns 
became large ones. Detroit thus gained its first great im- 
petus, and new population entered its harbor in ever increas- 
ing numbers, the year 1830 alone bringing 15,000 from New 
York and New England. 

New England’s most energetic families were stirred again 
with the pioneer urge. The Grand Erie Canal became the 
new outlet for their travels, with the whole length of the 
Hudson River affording a convenient embarking harbor for 
New Englanders. They came by the thousands, vacating a 
sterile and rock-bound soil for the fertile and smiling paradise 
of the west. 

Henry O’Reilly at the very beginning of his famous 
Sketches of Rochester (1838) quotes: 


“New England!—rich in intellect, though rude in soil—the intelligent 
enterprise of her sons in a fertile land has largely aided in rendering the 
Genesee Country the garden of this State.” 


He continues in his own language: 


“From the hills of Vermont to the borders of the Sound—from the 
banks of the Connecticut to the shores of the Atlantic—there are few towns 
that do not have some representatives among us.” 


Now note O’Reilly’s culminating statement, for it must 
concern all those who seek for the origin of movements and 
institutions in this region: 


“The influence of ancestry is stamped with hallowed impress upon the 
population; and the New England colony—for such may Rochester be 
considered—reflects no discredit upon those Pilgrim progenitors whose 
fame extends with the progress of human improvement.” 
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The Canal had its foes, and it attracted the attacks of 
those who doubted the wisdom of its route, yet its proponents 
so ably demonstrated its value that all opposition was si- 
lenced. 

Jesse Hawley, who had moved to Lockport in 1840, was a 
leading defender of the act of May 11, 1835, providing for the 
enlargement of the Canal. By many he was termed the first 
projector of the overland route of the Erie Canal. In his 
memorial to the Legislature arguing for a seventy-foot Canal, 
of seven feet depth, he brings forth many interesting facts, 
and puts to confusion those who believed the original Canal 
sufficient. Within ten years after the Grand Canal was com- 
pleted, it had been outgrown, a fact which Hawley ably 
points out. In his Essay on the Enlargement of the Erie Canal, 
(Lockport, 1840), he marshals the following significant facts: 

In 1815 the real and personal property of the State was 
$281,000,000, and by 1825, because of various shrinkages, 
this valuation had become reduced to $263,000,000, a loss of 
$18,000,000. Ten years later property values had risen to 
$530,000,000; and by 1838, the increase had reached the sum 
of $627,000,000. This was an increase in values of $364,000,- 
ooo in thirteen years; and Hawley gives the Canal credit for 
the greater part of the enormous rise which, as he says, is 
fifty-one times the original cost of the Canal. Today the 
assessed valuation of the State is thirty-three billion dollars, 
and the population 11,800,000. 

More than this, Hawley draws attention to the fact that 
west of New York, north of the Ohio and east of the Mississ- 
ippi, is a vast tract of 280,000 square miles. Land values 
there had increased with settlement, much of which came by 
way of the Grand Erie Canal. Suppose, he suggests, that 
the increase in value was only $2.00 an acre. This would 
then bring about a total increase of $358,000,000, making the 
combined increase more than $722,000,000. One hundred 
years ago this was an enormous sum, equivalent today of 
approximately three and a half billion dollars. 

Again, Hawley points out that between 1815 and 1825 
market values on produce went down ten per cent. With the 
completion of the Erie Canal, the market went steadily up 
until, in 1835, it had increased one hundred per cent. 
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So deeply did Hawley feel, that he gave voice to a remark- 
able statement. Today some may not agree with him, but as 
he saw the results flowing so rapidly from the project he 
declared: 

“No single act—no public measure—except the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the formation of the United States Constitution, has done 


so much to promote public prosperity and produce a new era in the history 
of the country as the construction of the Erie Canal.” 


Eprror’s Note: In the above address Dr. Arthur C. Parker pays a 
deserved tribute to the patient beasts that drew the canal-boats—the 
horse, the donkey and the mule. We should not forget, also, the great 
debt our pioneers owed to oxen. A writer, speaking of the past, said: 

“But the dear old oxen how awkward and distressed they look. Juno 
wept in the face of every one of them. The horse is a true citizen and is 
entirely at home on the paved streets, but the ox, what a complete em- 
bodiment of all rural and rustic things! Slow, deliberate, thick-skinned, 
powerful, hulky, ruminating, fragrant-breathed—when he comes to town, 
the spirit and suggestions of all bucolics come with him. Oh, citizens, 
was it only a plodding, unsightly brute that went by? Was there no chord 
in your bosom, long silent, that gratefully vibrated at the sight of that 
patient, herculean couple? Did you smell no hay or sweet-cropped herb- 
age, see no summer pastures with circles of cool shade, hear no voice of 
herds among the hills? They were truly the only horses your grand- 
fathers ever had; not much trouble to harness and unharness them; not 
much vanity on the roads those days. They did all the work on the 
pioneer farm, they were the gods whose rude strength first broke the sod, 
they lived where the moose rambled. If there was no clover and timothy 
to be had, then the twigs of the basswood and birch would do. Their 
wide-spreading horns gleamed in the darkness, their paths, and the paths 
of the cows, became the future roads and highways, or even the streets 
of the great cities.” 

Man’s animal friends in peace, endure with him, also, the agonies of 
war. In the city of Washington there is a bronze memorial tablet with 
the following inscription: 

“This tablet commemorates the services and suffering of the 243,135 
horses and mules employed by the American Expeditionary Forces over- 
seas, during the great World War which terminated, November 11, 1918, 
and which resulted in the death of 68,682 of those animals. 

“What they suffered is beyond words to describe. A fitting tribute to 
their important services has been given by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Expeditionary Forces, General John J. Pershing, who has 
written: “The army horses and mules proved of inestimable value in 
prosecuting the war to a successful conclusion. They were found in all 
the theaters of preparation and operation doing their silent but faithful 
work, without the faculty of hoping for any reward or compensation.’ ” 


Our Heritage and Our Task 


By Rusu Ruess, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the University of Rochester 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT ROCHESTER’S DIAMOND JUBILEE, CON- 

VENTION HALL, OCTOBER IQ, Ig0g. CONTRIBUTED FOR PUB- 

LICATION, VOLUME VIII, PUBLICATION FUND SERIES OF THE 
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Eprror’s Nore: The city of Rochester will reach its one-hundredth 
birthday in 1934. The communities of the Genesee Country, or Western 
New York, were largely New England settlements, resulting from mass 
migration of pioneers, moved by a knowledge of the richness of the terri- 
tory, gained through the Sullivan-Clinton Campaign of 1779. 

The first of these communities to become cities were: Utica, (1832); 
Buffalo, (1832); and Rochester, (1834). Mr. W. Pierrepont White says: 
“Rochester at the present time is more typically the product of New Eng- 
land than Utica or Buffalo.” 

The first dwelling-house on the One-Hundred-Acre Tract at Rochester, 
was erected in 1812, and our community life began that year. The Cen- 
tennial of this event was celebrated by the City of Rochester in 1912. 

The Village of Rochesterville was incorporated in 1817. The name of 
the village was changed to Rochester in 1822. The original village was 
entirely on the west side of the Genesee River. The territory of Rochester 
was first extended across the Genesee River in 1823, annexing part of 
Brighton. The Centennial of any of these steps in village history never 
was celebrated. 

Rochester was incorporated as a City in 1834. (Laws of 1834, Chapter 
199; passed April 28.) The first city election was held June 2, 1834, and 
the Common Council organized and elected Jonathan Child as Mayor, 
June 4, 1834. The citizens of Rochester celebrated the incorporation of 
their village into a city with general rejoicing. The Semi-Centennial of this 
event was celebrated with appropriate public exercises, June 9 and Io, 
1884. The Seventy-fifth Anniversary, or “Diamond Jubilee,” was cele- 
brated October 19 and 20, 1909, in connection with the second annual 
Industrial Exposition, held at Convention Hall under the direction of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Centennial of the incorporation of the City of Rochester will be 
celebrated, in 1934, by every expression of honor and every tribute of 
praise, in full recognition of our civic blessings. Remembering that the 
whole of our past was once present thought, feeling and action, the Cen- 
tennial Ceremonies will excite keen and sympathetic appreciation of the 
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hopes and dreams and struggles of the noble men and women who have 
gone before and who have left us a goodly heritage. The occasion will 
expand local consciousness into a fuller sense of the historic worth and 
dignity of our community. 

The soul of Rochester is the aggregate of all its individual lives, present 
and past. The Centennial will reveal our debt to human personality. 
At the Genesee Falls the pioneers found the forest primeval. They left a 
city of homes. A few dared and suffered. Many enjoy the good. The 
Centennial Celebration will afford occasion to say to our brave past: 
“Rise and walk before us that we may realize you.” 

Doubtless our one-hundredth birthday will be such a distinguished an- 
niversary as the men of Rochester know how to make it; and it is not too 
early to consider this coming event; to enjoy it in anticipation, and to 
plan, systematically, for complete success. There is much to be done in 
the way of preparation. 

The principal by-product of the Centennial should be a History of 
Rochester, which would make permanent record of our civic achievements. 
This book should be the composite work of men of special knowledge in the 
various fields in which the life of Rochester has found expression, each 
writer being qualified by education, training, and experience, to speak 
with authority upon the subject discussed. Chapters so contributed 
could be assembled and given structural unity under the editorial direction 
of The Rochester Historical Society and The Division of History. 

Such a history will be the most essential and valuable part of the 
Centennial. No matter how excellent the exercises may be, they will be 
overinaday. The book will remain for all time, holding the mirror up 
to catch the true reflection of the Rochester of 1834-1934. 

It is now forty-six years since such a work was published, as part of the 
Semi-Centennial in 1884. (History of the City of Rochester,,by William F. 
Peck; Rochester, 4 Story Historical, by Jennie Marsh Parker). Many 
articles on local history have been written and printed subsequent to that 
date, but no new and comprehensive history of Rochester has been pro- 
duced. 

Details as to the proposed Centennial History, suggested above, are 
now (1929) being considered by the City Historian of Rochester, under 
direction of the City Manager and the Mayor. 


In the light of the above observations, the formal exercises, in 1909, 

celebrating the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the incorporation of the City 
of Rochester, are of particular interest. In opening these exercises at 
Convention Hall, Mayor Hiram H. Edgerton said: 
_ “To-day Rochester is celebrating its seventy-five years of history as an 
incorporated city. It is a proud and happy record. Our location is one of 
the most beautiful in this great Empire State, and we have grown and 
prospered as the commercial and industrial center of a broad and thrifty 
surrounding country. Our population has increased from twelve thousand 
to more than two hundred thousand, and our area from four thousand 
four hundred acres to more than thirteen thousand acres. 


: 
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“When we were incorporated we had sixty-six miles of streets; now we 
have three hundred and thirty-six miles. Then we had seven miles of 
cobblestone pavements; now we have one hundred and seventy miles of 
well-paved streets. Then we had four miles of sewers; now we have two 
hundred and fifty-three miles. Then we had thirty whale-oil lamps on 
our streets; now we have three thousand six hundred electric lights, and 
one hundred and twenty gas lamps to guide us by night, to say nothing 
of the wonderful illuminations which make the city brilliant during this 
Exposition. Then we had eight acres of parks; now we have one thousand 
four hundred acres of parks. 

“In 1834, our property valuation was two and one-half millions; now, 
it is more than one hundred and fifty millions. Nor have we neglected 
the spiritual side of life, for while we then had fourteen churches, we 
now have one hundred and thirty-one. Our schools and educational fa- 
cilities have increased in like proportion. 

“These figures, which are given in round numbers, illustrate how great 
have been our growth and expansion. They also warn us of the responsi- 
bility which is ours. May we receive a great inspiration from this hour 
for truer manhood, for higher citizenship, for more sincere brotherhood. 
And while we look with pride upon the achievements of the past, may 
we accept the tasks of the present with such a broad and unselfish patriot- 
ism as will make the future equally secure and glorious.” 


President Rush Rhees of the University of Rochester delivered the 
principal address at the Diamond Jubilee; which address has been con- 
tributed, graciously, for publication in Volume VIII of the Publication 
Fund Series of The Rochester Historical Society, as follows: 


T is fitting that we should meet in holiday gladness to 

celebrate this day. Last April—the 28th day thereof, 

to be exact—our city entered upon its seventy-sixth 

year. The attainment of such an age marks for a city 
simply one of the early stages of its vigorous young life. 
But to its citizens it gives good occasion for affectionate 
congratulation and for earnest hopefulness. 

A city is not primarily that which the casual visitor sees. 
He notes busy streets, paved and kept clean at large expense, 
lined by closely-built business houses, or comfortable homes. 
He sees electric cars going to all points of the compass; police 
guarding the property and persons of citizens; firemen wait- 
Ing attentive to save the city from loss or destruction. He 
sees the streets brilliantly illuminated by night, and wires of 
telephones spreading like spiders’ webs in every direction. 
While below the surface, inquiry may discover another net- 
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work of sewers, water mains, gas pipes and wire conduits. 
Physically these are the city. But they are not so in any 
abiding and vital sense. oy 

The city is, first of all, its people. Therefore our celebra- 
tion to-day bears our thought back over all the years that 
are gone since first the white man claimed for his own use 
the powers running lavishly to waste in the Falls of the Gene- 
see. No city bears more indelibly the stamp set upon it by 
early settlers than does our fair Rochester. I shall not detain 
you by a rehearsal of our history. But I deem it worth while 
to remark upon some of the elements which have contributed 
to make our people what they are. 

We owe our name to a family resident in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, for three generations prior to the purchase 
by Nathaniel Rochester of the land on which our city’s first 
buildings were erected. It was a family bred in the traditions 
and manners and ideals of the Old Dominion; devoted, as 
well, to the cause of liberty in which the great Virginian, 
Washington, was the triumphant leader. With Colonel 
Rochester two other southern families, his neighbors in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, were associated in the original 
purchase of the site of our city. But we know little of the 
active relations which the Carrolls and Fitzhughs sustained 
to the life of the young community. Colonel Rochester, on 
the other hand, settled here with his family in 1818, and lived 
amongst our people until his death in 1831. His name is 
dwelt upon not simply because he gave it to our city, but 
because we count some traits in our heritage to be most 
easily traceable to him and to his influence. 

While the earliest proprietors of the land where now we 
live came from the South, the majority of the early settlers 
were from the East, and in significant proportion from New 
England. Our people owe their present traits in very large 
measure to this extensive immigration from New England. 

As the years have passed there have come to us men and 
women of sterling worth from other regions and more dis- 
tant lands. And these all blending with the life they found 
here have helped to make the city whose vigorous young life 
we celebrate to-day. 

I have called attention to these origins of our people, 
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because a city is not merely a multitude of people by chance 
placed for a time in close neighborhood to each other. A 
city has a character, often best expressed in its traditions; 
and that character is to it-what the banks of a stream are to 
the waters which they confine. Rochester to-day is what it is 
because a group of vigorous, patriotic, courageous men and 
women chose to come here, now nearly a century ago, from 
Maryland and New England. 

It may be fanciful, but it is an opinion I have cherished 
ever since a good Providence made me one of you, that the 
character of our city retains a distinct flavor of the life which 
is found to the south of Mason and Dixon’s line. The native- 
born citizen may not have remarked it. But to one at all 
familiar with the social atmosphere of New England, of our 
newer West, of busy Eastern New York, and of the warm, 
hospitable Southland, there is a breath of the South wind un- 
mistakable in our Rochester life. I know not how justly to 
describe it. But a stranger finds here readily a warmth of 
neighborly friendliness, quite in contrast with the cool re- 
serve of sturdy New England, and yet wholly free from 
boisterousness and effusiveness. It has the quality of the 
southern plantation, cordial and genial, and kindly and quiet 
—a choice atmosphere for the making of homes and of friend- 
ships. The manners as well as the deeper character of the 
old time seem to have lingered here beyond the term set to 
them by the bustling modernism of many cities. The ruffled 
shirts which became the courtly manners and stately bearing 
of the men who built the fine old mansions of the Third 
Ward and of old East Avenue seem to belong to that southern 
life, represented quietly and unobtrusively by Colonel Roch- 
ester. Asa new-born yet ardent lover of our city, I rejoice in 
the evidences I find that our character as a city justifies in 
some intimate and vital manner our bearing of the name of 
the family of our foremost early citizen and landed proprietor. 

It is, of course, futile to attempt to trace to specific early 
influences all the traits in so complex a life as that of a city. 
The story of Colonel Rochester’s early life and Revolutionary 
record in the South proves conclusively that no part of the 
country could contribute to us greater courage or enterprise 
or more sturdy manhood. Yet the fact that the chief strain 
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in the emigration that had made the Rochester of 1834, came 
from New England, justifies us in recognizing certain char- 
acteristic New England traits among our people. And first 
may be mentioned, naturally, that aptitude for business 
which has exploited and utilized the marvelous power borne 
hither by our River, and which from the early days when the 
Genesee Valley was the foremost flour center of the country, 
has made Rochester’s name a familiar one the country over 
and the world around. I shall attempt no catalogue of Roch- 
ester enterprises historic or contemporary. We may tracea 
Yankee strain in those conservatively aggressive elements of 
our life which have made for our commerical and industrial 
prominence. 

The Yankee influence has been equally evident in other 
traits of our life. That Boston and Rochester were among 
the very prominent homes of the Abolition Movement shows 
a definite kinship. Susan B. Anthony and Julia Ward Howe 
were not kindred souls by chance. And if Rochester has 
been, as is sometimes charged, unduly hospitable to all 
vagaries of the human imagination—from Millerism, and 
spirit rappings, to whatever last enthusiasm may have laid 
hold upon our citizens—this shows a trait of character not 
alien to many of our New England cousins. 

These and other strains have blended to give our city its 
character. One occasionally hears Rochester called provin- 
cial, a great overgrown village. Now there is a provincialism 
which is a reproach. When any community is so complacent 
regarding itself that it has lost ambition and the thought of 
something greater that it is yet to be, such provincialism is 
a disgrace and marks that town’s near and inevitable decline. 
When any community is so self-content that it can see no 
greatness in its neighbors, and can feel no stirring of deter- 
mination to keep pace with them in all that is worthy of a 
city’s life, such provincialism is a disgrace. But when a 
vigorous, alert people holds affectionately to a worthy past 
and its traditions, eager to keep its own character and be 
worthy of its past—if that be called provincialism, it is a 
mark of strength and not of weakness. When a vigorous 
and alert people is frankly uninterested in the importation 
into its life of so-called metropolitan or cosmopolitan social 
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customs, or moral standards, preferring to develop for itself 
customs suited to its own developing life, dominated by 
standards which are high,—if that be provincialism, it is a 
mark of strength and not of weakness. Of such strong 
provincialism Rochester has many traits, and we do well to 
cherish them. Let us grant that the danger of blind com- 
placency lurks nearby such provincialism. So long as our 
thoughts and interests are perpetually carried beyond our 
own borders, we have the lamp to light us past such danger. 
And from early days our thoughts have been carried far be- 
yond our borders by our ever-widening commerce. This 
brings to our consideration the second thing which consti- 
tutes a city what it is, namely, its commerce and its in- 
dustries. 

In medieval times the gathering of large populations to 
a center was a necessary measure of defense. The industrial 
and commercial importance of such centers of population 
followed as a consequence of the city’s new needs. In our 
country and our modern life the attraction which draws the 
people into large centers of life is not military but economic. 
Therefore to-day a city is to be known by its commerce and 
industries only less clearly than by its people and their char- 
acter, for such commerce and industries have in no small 
measure determined the type of men who have made the city 
their home and have given to its character. 

Of few cities is this so true as of Rochester. Colonel 
Rochester and his associates were laughed at for their 
purchase of the swamp at the Falls of the Genesee. Men of 
other, though less farsighted, judgment had sought to start 
a town below the Lower Falls and elsewhere in the region. 
And the fact is significant that the city which now is third in 
importance in the Empire State was much later in its begin- 
nings than very many of the sturdy towns of Western New 
York. It was the water power of the Genesee which drew 
hither first that strange outlaw, Ebenezer Allan, that he 
might build here a mill to grind his distant neighbors’ grain 
and saw their logs for them. The same magnet of abundant 
power attracted Rochester and Fitzhugh and Carroll. The 
fact that here was energy sufficient for all the mills that might 
be needed to grind all the wheat that might be grown in 
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the surpassingly fertile valley of our River, predestined this 
site for the growth of the Flour City. 

But as the years have passed new resources have been 
developed. There is no one industry which characterizes us. 
When the development of western farms shifted the wheat 
center from the Valley of the Genesee, the old mills suffered, 
but the city did not decline. Manifold industries claimed the 
aid of the River, while a new resource was discovered in the 
fertile soil; and Rochester changed the spelling of its nick- 
name and became the City of Flowers; for the wide world 
over trees and plants and shrubs were bought from the 
nurseries and seed farms of Rochester. 

Our people have proved as fertile in resource as the sur- 
rounding acres in productivity; for decade after decade new 
industries have arisen, owing their origin to widely varying 
circumstances, but similar in their world-wide usefulness and 
in the profitableness of their development and pursuit. 

But such development as we have considered makes our 
city, like other cities, a powerful magnet drawing to itself 
ever-increasing numbers of people as well as ever-increasing 
stores of wealth—and of poverty. It has become common- 
place of late to remark upon the movement of people from 
the country to the towns, upon the depopulation of our farm- 
ing districts and the consequent disturbance of the whole- 
some equilibrium of our life as a nation. I can think of no 
problem more momentous or urgent than this problem, nor 
of any which should engage more earnestly our attention and 
study. It is not our problem at this time, however, except 
indirectly. With us, as with other cities, it is true that the 
city is its people, for its people make its industries and com- 
merce. And with us, as with other cities, it is true that the 
recruiting ground for strong manhood to build up our 
people is the country. In men, no city is self-supporting. 
It leans on its farming neighborhood for men, even as it 
does for food supplies. What a city’s plight will be if that 
source of supply grows weak and poor is readily perceived. 

But what can the city do to keep its own supply of man- 
hood strong? The answer to that question leads us to the 
consideration of a third trait by which a city is known. That 
is by its regard for the spiritual side of the life of its people. 
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It is matter for cheer that among the first questions which 
families ask concerning a city is: Are its churches strong 
and are its schools good? Inauspicious for the city’s future 
character as was the first settler by our falls, Ebenezer Allan 
was happily displaced by another sort of settler—by a people 
that feared God and regarded man. From its very early days 
Rochester has been a City of Churches, and throughout its 
history its people have been readily responsive to the claims 
of religion. This is not the place to trace a history of the 
religious life of Rochester from before the days when the 
Reverend Comfort Williams was settled as the first pastor 
of what we still call by common consent, “The First Church.” 
Nor is this the place to analyze that aspect of our character 
which has made it hospitable to so many vagaries of religion. 
It is pertinent to our purpose, however, to remark that our 
people as a whole are devoted to their churches and attentive 
to what they sincerely believe to be the claims of God upon 
their life. Herein lies an unquestionable resource for the 
character of our city; one which has moulded that character 
significantly hitherto, and one which is to influence it 
mightily in coming days. In the measure in which large 
centers of population unquestionably give occasion and 
stimulus to lawlessness and vice, in that measure do we 
recognize the value for us of the influences which give the 
strength of a Divine imperative to the voices which call us all 
“to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
our God.” 

Rochester has always shown deep and lasting interest in 
education, an interest which has spread and is spreading its 
influence far beyond the Genesee Valley and Western New 
York. That our city is the home of two seminaries for the 
training of ministers of religion is something that not every 
casual visitor would observe, something that probably not a 
few of our citizens overlook. But it is impossible that two 
such institutions can exist here with us, and we be as if they 
were not. Moreover, when we take the trouble to inquire 
into the sacrifices of time and thought and money by which 
devoted citizens of Rochester have proved their solicitude for 
those two seminaries, we become conscious that so earnest a 
devotion has had no small bearing on the shaping of our 
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character as a city, unconscious of that influence as we 
may be. ; 

I will confess to having felt some interested surprise when 
not many years ago I discovered‘that that in Rochester 
which loyal and earnest citizens of Buffalo most covet is our 
College. For sixty years the University of Rochester has 
been lifting aloft among our people the standard of sound 
learning and of efficient social service. Of the great leaders 
of that ministry you know too well to need that I should 
praise them—Anderson and Kendrick and Dewey and 
Richardson and Quinby and Ward and Mixer and Webster 
and Hill—to name none of the equally illustrious who after 
long years among you are still serving as of old in the high 
cause of sound learning as a preparation for true citizenship. 
I may be permitted to call to your attention the fact that 
from the beginning in 1850 a steadily-increasing stream of 
Rochester youth have found in our local University their 
intellectual training for life; and, what is not less significant, 
that from the beginning in 1850 a steadily-increasing stream 
of bright youth from other parts, having come hither for 
education, have become enamored of Rochester’s charms and 
have settled here, to become some of our most loyal and use- 
ful citizens. I may be permitted to call attention to these 
facts, in order to impress upon you the truth that our local 
College aims to be for Rochester all that a college can be for 
a community, to be the University of Rochester in reality 
and not simply a worthy institution in Rochester. It would 
be the city’s servant in all that contributes to advancement 
of learning and of character, the increase of human powers, 
the growth of civic as well as national patriotism and cour- 
age, as well as the assistance which scientific experts living 
at your doors may be able to give in the solution of perplex- 
ing technical problems. 

Our Mechanics Institute serves the community, and as 
well a wide-outlying constituency, in a unique way which ap- 
peals to every one who stops to consider the importance of 
intelligence for the artisan, and of wholesome home-life for 
all classes of citizens, and the Institute is constantly seeking 
to increase the range and efficiency of that service. While 
the Rochester Business Institute and other private schools 
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seek to aid youth to prepare themselves for effective office 
helpers. 

Add to these, that which distances them all in extent of 
undertaking and in range of annual expenditure—the city 
schools—besides the manifold private undertakings to train 
our children from infancy up through the years of youth, and 
the showing for our city’s regard for education is noteworthy. 
That, however, we are as alive to the importance and the 
possibilities of adequate education as the importance of the 
matter demands we could hardly claim for ourselves. Our 
apathy as a municipality to the need for adequate public 
library facilities, is enough to curb any inclination to pride 
in this regard. The fact that the Reynolds Library and the 
libraries of the University and the Theological Seminary 
serve the public to the full extent of their power, does not 
absolve the city from its responsibility.* 

Another spiritual aspect of a community’s life is its re- 
gard for beauty. That is not always a late development, as 
any one can judge who visits some of the oldest settlements 
in New England and observes the broad commons, the noble 
trees, the stately mansions which prove how earnestly the 
men of old time sought to make their new homes beautiful. 
It must be confessed, however, that most American cities, 
being aggregations of people bound together for commercial 
reasons, have allowed considerations of civic beauty to pass 
out of mind even while their own houses and gardens have 
received full attention and care for beauty if not for luxury. 
It is only in this 20th century that Boston is recovering the 
banks of the Charles River as a place of beauty for the enjoy- 
ment of the whole people. Chicago is also seeking to regain 


*Not long after President Rhees gave the above expression of the great 
need of a Public Library, steps were taken for its establishment. Mayor 
Hiram H. Edgerton was called “the Father of the Rochester Public 
Library.” In 1911, under his direction, an act was passed by the Legis- 
lature providing the necessary authority in the form of an amendment to 
the City Charter; and Mayor Edgerton then appointed the first Board of 
Trustees. Early in 1912, Mr. William F. Yust was appointed Public 
Librarian, and the first branch was opened that year. (See Seventeen 
Years of Service, 1912-1928, in which pamphlet President Charles H. 
Wiltsie and City Librarian Yust tell the story of the Public Library). 
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its lake front at fabulous expense, after allowing it to pass 
into the hands of useful but not beauty-loving corporations. 
We, too, are at length aroused. Some parts of our noble 
Pinnacle have been rescued forever from the fate of becoming 
mere sand-pits, and lavish private liberality has secured for 
us lands adjoining those hills, as well as the lovely Eastman- 
Durand Park by the lake. When, however, we consider our 
river banks and our city buildings, we must acknowledge 
that we have not done as well in regard for civic beauty as 
our children would fain have had us do. Every plaint of that 
sort, however, must be coupled with our pride in streets of 
unsurpassed charm, like East Avenue, Portsmouth Terrace, 
Oxford Street, Livingston Park, and other lovely parts of our 
beautiful city. If, in some respects, our city has been woe- 
fully careless of its heritage of beauty, in others it has proved 
that the wilderness can blossom like the rose. 

Today we are turning our faces backward and recalling 
to memory the years that have gone. Our seventy-five years 
of youth have brought much growth and therewith many 
problems that our fathers knew not. Exulting in the goodly 
accomplishments gained hitherto, in the advantages those 
attainments give for new progress, and in the still greater 
possibilities the coming years offer to lure us to larger and 
fuller ambitions, let us pause to consider the comment which 
our past would offer on our present and its prospects. 

The first comment a consideration of that past forces on 
our thought is this: that bigness is not greatness. It is 
possible to watch too eagerly the successive census reports; 
to be too satisfied with the numbers of thousands added to our 
population in the last five years; to be eager simply to say 
that so many new industries have sought a home here, so 
many new streets have been paved, so many hundreds of 
thousands have been added to our bank deposits, so many 
new pupils registered in our schools and colleges. Hitherto 
Rochester has escaped the contagion of love of bigness for 
bigness’ sake. But during the last decade our population has 
increased twenty-five per cent. Life has been moving with 
us somewhat bewilderingly. We need to pause on a day like 
this and consider that such growth involves a burden of re- 
sponsibility. These new thousands must be made to be 
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Rochesterians—sharing our character, stirred by our ideals, 
respectful at least of our traditions and our heritage. I say 
this because I know you all believe those traditions and that 
heritage to be a worthy foundation on which to build a still 
greater—which is something quite other than simply a 
bigger—Rochester. 

The second comment the past offers us to-day upon our 
present strikes at the root of that problem of greatness rather 
than bigness. One of our chief glories hitherto has been 
that Rochester has been a City of Homes. We drive visiting 
strangers through our streets that they may see our thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes, and that they may remark 
the scarcity among us of the tenement and the apartment 
house. But you all know that within ten years conditions 
have changed seriously in our fair city. It is to-day extreme- 
ly difficult for the thousands who come to swell our pride in 
growing numbers, to find fit places to set up their homes. 
The cost of houses and of rental has increased enormously. 
And this is precisely the condition which begets the slum. 
Broad lands, however, are all about us. The trolley lines 
have run ahead of population to the outskirts of the city. 
What is needed is farsighted regard for the preservation of 
our city’s character as a City of Homes. For the city, as for 
the man, life does not consist in abundance of possessions. 
The past calls out to us to keep Rochester as a City of Homes. 
New business ventures need new men who must have homes. 
If we are to grow really great, we must provide places where 
our people can live in decent comfort within their means. 
It would be a crime for Rochester with her goodly past to 
allow herself to become a City of Slums. 

One only shall I choose from the varied other messages 
of our past to our present, as we look forward to the fourth 
quarter of our first century. And that is this: let us cherish 
still our spiritual civic ideals. It is not an idle challenge nor 
a dreamer’s call. It is urged upon us by the very astonishing 
recent growth of our commerce and industry. It needs but a 
small knowledge of other communities or of our own human 
nature to perceive that each step we take in deeper absorp- 
tion in our new and fascinating enterprises as men of busi- 
ness, brings to us new temptations to forget that we are citi- 
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zens of a city. Cities like children generally go to the bad 
if left to grow up without the controlling guidance of worthy 
purposes and high ambitions. ids 

What do we wish our city to become? Do we hope for 
more than bigness, for more than increasing bank deposits, for 
more than swelling tax levies? If so, we must give heed to 
civic interests which may take some time from our counting 
rooms. We must recognize that municipal politics cannot 
forever be considered solely from the point of view of what 
seems to be present business advantage. We must sedulously 
keep our human interests alert, that the spirit of neighborli- 
ness may not die out as the strangers flock in amongst us. 
Our past has been a worthy past. It appeals to the present in 
behalf of the future,—that that future may not be left to 
thoughtless chance, but may be worked for with wise and 
courageous purpose. Such wisdom and courage will not 
shut the eyes to difficulties to be surmounted, or to evils to 
be overcome. But resolutely seeking a city—clean and 
wholesome in politics, in business, and in social life; a city 
intelligent; a city of friendliness and a city of fair and worthy 
exterior,—seeking carefully these things, such wisdom and 
courage will welcome every call to set ease or indolent com- 
placency aside, and to give thought and time and whatever 
else may be needful, to make our city as fair and as lovable 
in the eyes of our children’s children as it is to-day in the 
eyes of the descendants of our grandfathers. 


The seventy-five years that are gone present their legacy; 
and this day the generation now active receives that legacy 
as a priceless treasure and an inspiriting challenge. 


Historiettes 


By Epwarp R. Foreman 
my 


Tue DeEnonvitte Route:—A controversy has existed for 
years as to the route followed by the Denonville Expedition 
of 1687 along the shore of Irondequoit Bay, on the march to 
the present site of Victor. Some authorities favor the trail 
on the east side of the Bay, and some that on the west side. 
Mr. George H. Harris has been quoted twice in the Publica- 
tion Fund Series of The Rochester Historical Society, as in 
favor of the east side trail, (Vol. IV, p. 41; Vol. VI, p. 217). 
It now appears that this statement was decidedly in error. A 
letter received from Mrs. George H. Harris (under date, 
March 7, 1929) says that the assertion that Mr. Harris favor- 
ed the east side trail “is so contrary to the fact that I cannot 
let it stand.” With her letter she enclosed a manuscript in 
the handwriting of Mr. Harris, which, in part, reads as 
follows: | 

“Regarding the route of the French army from Irondequoit 
to the Seneca towns, Mr. Irving W. Coates says (In the 
Footprints of Denonville): 


‘The exact route of this march has been the subject of much speculation 
and controversy. But setting aside the many vague theories which have 
been advanced respecting it, as. unworthy of our attention, because they 
are mere theories, without anything to prove them, and studying care- 
fully the topographical features of the country, as well as the official ac- 
count of the commander and the interesting histories of La Hontan and 
the Abbé de Belmont, we can locate its route quite accurately...... In 
1847, O. H. Marshall, Esq., of Buffalo, with the official account of Denon- 
ville, which he had previously translated from the French, visited this re- 
gion and made a map of the march from Irondequoit, and located from 
evidence that seems indisputable, the exact site of the famous battle- 
ground. That Mr. Marshall was thorough in his investigations, and came 
very near the truth, is proven by the fact that the most trustworthy ex- 
plorers, from that time until now, have been in the main forced to coin- 
cide in his views. And the most intelligent Indian authorities, notably 
Brant, and the aged Chief Blacksmith, corroborated, most fully, during 
their lifetime the location as mapped out by Mr. Marshall. Hence it seems 
puerile and weak for Indianologists and antiquarians to contend about 
facts and positions that have been for years so well established, or to seek 
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to gain a little cheap notoriety by assailing one another in a war of theories 
that have not a particle of genuine historical evidence to rest upon.’ 

“These statements on the part of:Mr. Coates, come with 
a force indicative of perfect knowledge on the part of their 
author; and I trust he will kindly inform us where these con- 
troversies occurred, and the names of the Indianologists and 
antiquarians who are assailing one another on the Denonville 
matter. The writer desires all the light that can be thrown 
upon the subject; and especially concerning the route of the 
French Army, which Mr. Coates says he can locate quite 
accurately. Will he be kind enough to describe this route and 
explain how he derives his knowledge of it from the works of 
ancient authorities? 

“The writer has searched every rod of country from 
Irondequoit sand-bar to Victor, Canandaigua, Bloomfield, 
Lima, Mendon and Pittsford, and can trace nearly every 
foot of the ancient Indian trails of that section through which 
the French Army passed; and has reached the conclusion that 
no study of the topography of the country can reveal the 
route of Denonville; and further he can discover nothing in 
the text of La Hontan or De Belmont’s accounts that indicate 
the route; in fact these accounts are particularly faulty and 
the distances given by those officers were greatly exaggerat- 
ed. 

“When O. H. Marshall discovered the account of Denon- 
ville’s expedition in the recently acquired mass of official 
documents copied for the State Library, he consulted Black- 
smith, an aged Seneca Sachem, and from his statement, Mr. 
Marshall was astonished to learn that the famous battle be- 
tween the French and Senecas had occurred at Victor, in- 
stead of at Avon. In making up his map of Denonville’s 
route, Marshall sent the French Army up the east side of 
Irondequoit Bay. 

“In conversation with Mr. Marshall shortly before his 
death, he informed me that he had never been at, nor seen, 
Irondequoit Bay, nor any part of Denonville’s route except 
at Victor and at Mendon. | presented evidence to him show- 
ing that Denonville marched west of Irondeqouit, and Mr. 
Marshall conceded that I was correct. I left him with the 
understanding that I was to clear up one or two obscure 
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points and that he would incorporate my investigations in a 
future article. He died one month later. 

“Brant died in 1806. How could he have ‘corroborated 
most fully during his life-time the location as mapped by 
Marshall’ in 1847? The fact that, prior to his death, Brant 
visited an ‘old French battleground’ at Victor, was commu- 
nicated to Marshall by Boughton, Moore and others after the 
spot had been pointed out by Blacksmith. 

“Mr. Marshall was a careful investigator and fully under- 
stood the worthlessness of dogmatic assumption. He wrote 
according to the evidence in hand, and no person was better 
pleased to correct an error than he, nevertheless his account 
of Denonville’s expedition will bear several corrections.” 

It appears, also, from the letter of Mrs. Harris above refer- 
red to, that General John S. Clark changed his views as to 
the probable route of the Denonville forces. She says: “At 
one time General John S. Clark favored the east side theory. 
He came to this city to interview Mr. Harris on the subject 
and was quite disgusted with his idea of the west side route.” 


A Famous Mortcace:— Mr. William C. Langdon has direct- 
ed attention to a famous mortgage acknowledged in Monroe 
County. The acknowledgment was taken before John P. 
Palmer, Commissioner of Deeds, March 21, 1869; and Charles 
J. Powers was the County Clerk certifying Mr. Palmer’s 
authority. The amount secured by the mortgage was 
four hundred dollars, and the property was a little farm in 
Greensettlement, Adams, Jefferson County, New York. A 
widow, Mrs. Fannie A. Barton, put this mortgage on her 
home in order to help her son, Enos M. Barton, buy a half 
interest in a little electrical manufacturing concern in Ohio. 
Mr. Langdon says: “The young man acquired a share in the 
business and managed it well. It is now known as the ‘West- 
ern Electric Company.’”’ 

Enos M. Barton was born in 1842. He was the third child 
of a family of six. A sister, Miss Adelia C. Barton, was a 
resident of Rochester up to the time of her death, October 
13, 1928. The father died when Enos was thirteen years of 
age, and he was obliged to go to work, finding employment 
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as a messenger in a telegraph office at Watertown. His em- 
ployer taught him Latin, Arithmetic and Algebra. This en- 
abled Enos Barton to enter the University of Rochester, 
where he remained one year (1860-61) as a member of the 
class of 1864. During the Civil War he served as a telegraph 
operator. He returned to Rochester after the War and be- 
came the chief operator of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company here. A reduction of his salary from one hund- 
red dollars to ninety dollars per month made him discon- 
tented. He had the opportunity to buy a partnership with 
George W. Shawk in Cleveland. The money derived from 
his mother’s mortgage made this possible. His mother’s home 
became the foundation of his business. Mr. Barton paid 
interest on that mortgage at seven per cent for eighteen years. 
His wonderful success in business is well known. The Western 
Electric Company was, in the fullest sense, the work of his life. 
Above the four-hundred dollar corner-stone was reared a 
business of upwards of three hundred millions a year. 

The original mortgage is now preserved in the American 
Telephone Historical Collection, New York City, ““where it 
is treasured as one of the most interesting and inspiring docu- 
ments in the development of the entire Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem.” 


Use ess Hospirats:— Some of our early editors were poor 
prophets. For instance: On December 7, 1859, a local paper in 
noting the call of the City Hospital on Buffalo Street for im- 
mediate financial assistance, said: ‘“The Buffalo papers are 
out with an urgent appeal from the Managers of the City 
Hospital there, for aid or for immediate relief. Now the 
institution referred to has not twenty inmates including the 
convalescent, and it never had above twenty-five. If the real 
estate devoted to this object were sold, and the proceeds in- 
vested, the interest therefrom added to the contingent ex- 
penses of the institution would board and nurse comfortably 
twice the number of patients it has. Our citizens, who are 
Just now contributing to the construction of a City Hospital, 
can see by this what they are coming to. They will be called 
upon annually to make donations for its support, or rather for 
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the support of its physicians, nurses and keepers, and there 
will never be twenty patients within its walls at any time. 
These hospitals are useful but expensive, and the less we have 
of them, and yet find a place for all the sick without homes, 
the better. The City Hospital now being erected upon the 
Buffalo Street Cemetery lot, will become a perpetual tax 
upon the bounty of a few liberal persons who will, sooner or 
later, become tired of supporting it, and it will by its neglect 
become a disgrace instead of an honor to our city.” 


Earry Mair Cars:— A means of comparing the railroad mail 
facilities of the present time with those of earlier days is af- 
forded by the following extract from a letter, dated Septem- 
ber 10, 1841, from the President of the Auburn and Roches- 
ter Railroad Company to Henry O’Reilly, at that time the 
Postmaster at Rochester: “The post-office cars between 
Albany and Auburn are all of the same dimensions, eleven 
and one-half feet long and six and one half-feet wide; door in 
the center, with one end divided off into convenient pigeon 
holes for distributing. Postmaster Wheeler and R. R. Post- 
master Chipman, have just said to me that eight feet wide 
and twelve feet long will be large enough in all respects for 
the post offices on our railroad.” 


RocuHesTER RopEeMAKERS:— In Volume VI, Publication Fund 
Series (p. 351) Miss Alice M. Crippen described the Rope- 
walk established by Sidney Church and ventured the opin- 
ion that “it was the only one of its kind ever carried on in 
this city.” 

Judge John D. Lynn, who is deeply versed in local lore, has 
written the following comment: 

“The Ropewalk referred to, as located in Buffalo Street, 
upon the present Pennsylvania Railroad property, seems to 
have been established, about 1825, by John and James 
Church, who were succeeded in business and location by 
Sidney Church, in the early thirties. John and James 
Church appear in the 1827 Directory as ‘ropemakers;’ 
Sidney Church first appears in the City Directory of 1834. 
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In O’Reilly’s Sketches of Rochester (p. 375), ‘William B. 
Griswold, Ropemaker,’ also appears in the list of manu- 
facturers of the city. ie 

“During much of his business career, Sidney Church had a 
very vigorous competitor in Andrew Gessell, who had his 
first factory at Bull’s Head, nearly opposite St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital. In the City Directory of 1855, the name of Andrew 
Gessell is listed as ‘Ropemaker,’ at the corner of Genesee 
and Flint Streets; and from that time, until he died, Decem- 
ber 27, 1891, the name of Andrew Gessell continued to be 
listed as operating a Ropewalk on Genesee Street. The 
place was opposite the West High School, at what is now No. 

00. 

; “This Ropewalk lot, fronting about sixty-six feet on the 
street and running eastward nearly four hundred feet, is still 
in the same form, occupied as a single city home, and is yet 
referred to as ‘The Ropewalk Property,’ by the boys of that 
day, who remember it as an attractive stopping-place, in 
their journeying to and from the old swimming-hole above 
the Rapids. It is now the attractive home of Policeman 
James H. Martin, the genial City Hall officer, who can get 
all necessary exercise by walking back and forth through his 
own spacious garden, pondering the while, upon those days 
of his industrious innocence, when, as a child, he worked in 
this Ropewalk, for a very small pay no doubt, but free from 
that carping criticism, which seems the most generous per- 
quisite of the policemen’s vocation. 

“T doubt not, a more extended investigation will disclose 
that others were engaged here in that industry during the 
early and active days of canal transportation, when this city 
was interested in construction, ownership or operation of 
more than one-half of the entire flotilla on the canal. No 
boat could get along without rope.” 

Mrs. Hiram Lavira Blanchard in her ‘Reminiscences of 
McCrackenville,” (Volume VI, page 132), states: ‘Between 
Fitzhugh and State Streets, and about where the Monroe 
County Savings Bank now stands, there was a ropewalk or 
factory for many years.” This statement is made in con- 
nection with the relation by Mrs. Blanchard of her attend- 
ance at a school on Fitzhugh Street near St. Luke’s Church. 
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The various City Directories up to the year 1880 record the 
fact that Sidney Church remained in the rope business. In 
1881, he formed a partnership with John S. Gessell under the 
firm name of Church and Gessell, “rope-walk, cordage, 
Lee lines, etc.,” 167 West Avenue. (Directory 1881, p. 

way 

In 1882, John S. Gessell became a member of the firm of 
Andrew Gessell and Son, and Sidney Church continued his 
business alone until his death, April 16, 1890, aged eighty 
years. 


Tue Biossom Hore Fire:—About half past three o’clock 
on the morning of January 21, 1854, a fire was discovered in 
the Osburn Block, on the northeast corner of Main and North 
St. Paul Streets. The fire started in the cook-room of the 
National saloon, in the basement, and aided by a high west 
wind, the flames spread quickly through the stairways and 
the elevator used for conveying food from the kitchen of the 
saloon to the boarding-house in the upper story of the Osburn 
Block. Ina short time the fire spread to the building of the 
Wamsley Brothers next east of the Osburn Block, and from 
there communicated with the Blossom Hotel, next east of 
the Wamsley Block; and all of these buildings were de- 
stroyed. The spread of the fire was aided by the hallways 
which ran from the Blossom Hotel through the Wamsley 
Building, and into the Osburn Block. The night of the fire 
was very cold, the thermometer touching zero. This greatly 
hampered the efforts of the firemen. Liquor was circulated 
freely among the men resulting in squabbles and fights. One 
fire company was ordered from the fire by the authorities. 
The fire swept over brick buildings one hundred and one 
feet on North St. Paul Street, and one hundred and fifty- 
four feet on Main Street. The buildings burned included 
some of the largest stores in the city. The loss was about 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars, making the con- 
flagration the most disastrous, in a financial way, in the 
history of the city up to that time. 
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Jupce Lynn anp Venus:—It is a real regret to Judge John 
D. Lynn that he could not have attended the wedding of 
Jehiel Barnard and Delia Scrantom, the first wedding in the 
settlement, October 8, 1815. It was a joyous occasion, but 
there is no doubt that the presence of Judge Lynn would have 
made it jollier. In a recent communication he comments on 
the value of Venus as an adjunct of community life, as fol- 
lows: 

“Local ancient history is interesting, mainly, in proportion 
to its accuracy. First things are important, principally, be- 
cause they are first; old things because they are old; and sole 
things because they are, for that reason, unique and spectac- 
ular. Hence the desirability of having accurately established, 
the particular characteristic, which excites the interest. 

“The publication of Edwin Scrantom’s account of The 
First Wedding in Rochester, (Volume VI, pp. 313-315) has 
cleared up various historical uncertainties concerning that 
interesting event. We can feel quite confident that his story 
of this wedding is accurate. The bride was his sister; he was 
present and interested; he was the right age to be curious, 
with eyes to see and ears to hear; and with no intention that 
either of these senses should suffer for want of exercise. 

“Upon reading his narrative, we almost feel that we were 
there ourselves. He describes everything of acute interest, 
but the bride’s gown. The bridegroom, being the leading 
tailor of the town, we must assume, was attired a Ja mode; 
and as far as described, everything being in such approved 
form, we may safely conclude that the bride’s outfit was in 
harmony with the general good taste; and that, to conjure 
good luck—which came to her in such happy measure—she 
did not forget to 

‘Wear something old and something new 
Something borrowed and something blue.’ 

“And, after all, the prettiest thing about a wedding gown, 
is the woman that’s in it. 

“Mr. William F. Peck in his History of Rochester, (p. 107) 
describes this wedding in forty-five words, and uses one- 
half of them in stating facts which are clearly erroneous, if 
Scrantom’s account be correct. 

“Mr. Peck states that this wedding took place ‘in a house 
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on the top of a hill on Brown Street, next to where the school 
of St. Patrick’s Parish now stands.’ One trouble with this 
statement is that there was no house on that site when this 
wedding was celebrated, nor for some years after. The house 
referred to was the home of Matthew Brown, who did not be- 
come a resident here until four years after this wedding. 

“This ought to be sufficient, of itself, to negative Mr. 
Peck’s conclusion; but how do the general circumstances fit 
into it? What reason can we find why this girl would be 
married elsewhere than in her father’s home? It is clear this 
was not an elopement; there was no secrecy about it. The 
activity required to try and find a minister, would have given 
the project as much publicity, as ‘publishing the banns.’ The 
best man Ira West, who provided the wine, must have been 
notified, some time in advance, that he might be prepared to 
perform his part. The musician had to be advised early 
enough, so that he could arrange his other engagements ac- 
cordingly. There is little doubt that this approaching wed- 
ding was a cheering matter of gossip in dressmaking parlors, 
in the general stores, among the tailors, the shoemakers, and 
the jewelers, for weeks before its occurrence. 

“What a pleasing novelty it would have been, when the 
wedding guests had assembled, at the ‘Four Corners,’ to 
have taken them all out for an October stroll, of three-quar- 
ters of a mile, through such a thoroughfare as State Street 
was at that time! When they had reached Brown Street 
Hill, if we accept Mr. Peck’s description of State Street, 
there wouldn’t be one of the party, with good temper enough 
left, to laugh at the others. 

“And, think of Ira West, packing four gallons of wine (of 
a variety that, I am told, is quite heavy) in the mud, between 
the stumps, over the logs, and through the bushes; some feat, 
if done successfully, and, if we may Judge the past by the 
present, he must do it alone, it would not be safe to trust this 
precious cargo to others. , 

“And bringing it back would be no easy matter. It 1s true 
that the load would be more generally distributed, but they 
would find a lot more stumps and other impediments to 
bother them, than they did on the trip down. 

“And do not forget that Brown Street was in another 
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settlement, a rival for municipal dignity. Could it be possi- 
ble that our municipal ancestors, always wise, and ever 
watchful, would turn down this opportunity; and not only 
give Frankfort Village the boom of a first wedding, but do- 
nate the bride and other fixings for it? It is not believable. 

“In building cities there is nothing so helpful as weddings. 
Recall, from your study of the classics, that when that hand- 
ful of pioneers landed in Latium, with command from the 
Gods, to establish a home for the Latin Race, they made very 
sorry progress, until some wise man among them (they called 
him Oracle in those days) told them that the trouble was 
they had not yet had a wedding in the settlement. 

“His words inspired them, and not having at hand all the 
materials required in making weddings, they organized, and 
with force and arms, went out and kidnapped a lot of brides. 
From that moment, the success of the settlement was assur- 
ed. They increased in numbers, expanded in area, until the 
result was the mighty Empire of Rome, with a wedding every 
minute. 

“How like that classic history was our situation, excepting 
that we had, already in possession, all the ‘makings.’ And 
how like in result, was this first wedding to our settlement. 
Yet, our historians treat it, when they touch it at all, as a 
mere commonplace; an event important to a couple of young 
people, possibly, but having no particular relation to the com- 
munity. How narrow that vision. Suppose Frankfort had 
had this first wedding, where would Rochester be now! 

“This first wedding was the most important event in the 
history of our settlement. The first evidence that progres- 
sive civilization had made a logical start; and that our future 
greatness was guaranteed by the Gods. 

“How it must have cheered our overstrained yeomanry in 
their heroic struggle, to learn that Venus had come, to cast in 
her lot with us, and notwithstanding the mud, the stumps, 
the frog-ponds, and other hurdles, was already driving her 
team of sparrows and her airily constructed phaeton grace- 
fully to and fro through our settlement, with her clever son 
upon the rumble, trying out his well-tempered bow, and 
arrows, that never miss the mark. 

“Our historians, while elaborating generously, almost gush- 
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ingly, over other celebrities, who visited us in our infancy, 
treat this, the most potent visitation of all, with inexcusable 
indifference. ’Tis true, Venus is a Pagan; but, in view of her 
ever-ready helpfulness, is it not worth while, by courteous 
attention and a little display of appreciation, and a few other 
Christian graces, to attempt her conversion? 

“We should not overlook the great help that Venus and 
that charming boy of hers gave, not alone to our settlement, 
but to the whole Country of the Genesee, toward the build- 
ing of school-houses, those inspiring announcements of ad- 
vanced, and still advancing, civilization. 

“As a matter of mere politeness, we ought to recognize 
our obligation, at least to the extent of giving them honorable 
mention.” 


THE RipcE Roap or THE ALLuviaL Way:—In the Gazetteer 
of the State of New York, by Horatio Gates Spafford (Albany, 
1824) appears the following description of the Ridge, (p. 24): 

“The Alluvial Way, is a grand work of nature, noticed 
under Natural Curiosities. This ridge lies along the south 
shore of Lake Ontario, between that and the northern terrace 
or ledge of rocks, and extends from Genesee River to Niagara 
River. It is composed of common beach sand and gravel 
stones, apparently worn smooth by the action of water; and 
the whole intermixed with small shells. Its general width is 
from four to eight rods, and it is raised in the middle with a 
handsome crowning arch, from six to ten feet. Its general 
surface preserves a very uniform level, being raised to meet 
the unevenness of the ground through which it lies. At the 
Genesee and Niagara Rivers, it is found to be elevated about 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty feet, and 
this of course determines its elevation from Lake Ontario, 
from which it is distant from six to ten miles, toward which 
there is a pretty uniform though gradual descent. To ac- 
count for this stupendous work of nature, is not my object; 
but that it was formed by the action of water is very evident, 
and that water must have been no other than Lake On- 
tario, now settled away to one hundred and thirty feet below 
this ancient boundary; and the whole intermediate space 1s 
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said to be good land, exhibiting strong evidences of alluvial 
origin. It could hardly escape the observation of the enter- 
prising inhabitants of the west, that on the surface of this 
ancient work of the waters of Ontario.a very excellent road 
might be easily made through its whole extent. At an early 
period, one was opened, with little labor, extending from 
Lewiston, on the Niagara River, to the Genesee, terminating 
at the spot now occupied by Rochester, a distance of eighty- 
seven miles. This is called the Ridge Road, or the Alluvial 
Way, for it is known by both names. It was made a post- 

road in 1817, and has a line of Post Coaches that carry the © 
mail and passengers on it, between Lewiston and Canandai- 

gua, by Rochester, three times a week. Between this Way 

and the foot of the Mountain Ridge, the Erie Canal opens 

a water-way, after it passes to the East of Lockport. Ina | 
few years the woods will be so removed that Lake Ontario : 
may be seen from every part of this road. I would recom- 
mend to people going to Niagara Falls by land, from the 
country about Albany and the Springs, to take this road 

on their way there, and approach the Falls from below. The 
circumstance deserves notice, that between this Alluvial Way 

and the shore of Lake Ontario, there are very few of those 
ancient Works, the mounds, tumuli, &c. of a race of 
people about whom we know nothing but by such-like monu- 
ments, pretty good evidence that their era preceded that of 

the present level of the waters of that Lake, or of their re- 
tirement below the Alluvial Way. It is said there are some 

of those works in that district, but few in number and very 
small: the largest is on the Teoronto, or Irondequot Bay, 
Monroe County. For some ingenious speculations on the 
forming of this Ridge, see Thomas’ Travels, in which he as- 

serts that a similar Ridge extends near one hundred and | 
twenty miles along the south side of Lake Erie, three to six 
miles from that Lake, but of less magnitude than this. See 
Oswego and Jefferson Counties, in both of which some traces 

are found of the Ontario Ridge, as well as in all those east- 
ward of them from Niagara County.” 


RocHEsTeEr’s First BoAarD oF TRADE:—At a meeting of The 
Rochester Historical Society held June 3, 1893, Mr. Erastus 
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Darrow read a brief memorandum on Rochester’s earliest 
efforts to acquire a Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 

“In December 1855, the cities of Hamilton and Toronto 
invited the Mayor and Common Council of this city, as well 
as ‘the Board of Trade’ to accept the hospitalities of their 
cities on the occasion of the opening of the railroad connect- 
ing the two Canadian communities. An impromptu ‘Board’ 
was organized, consisting of Charles J. Burke, Josiah W. 
Bissell, Owen Gaffney, Johnson I. Robins, Judge Jezaniah 
Emerson, John M. Winslow, myself and others, whose 
names | cannot recall. Hon. Charles J. Hayden, as Mayor, 
and Washington Gibbons, as City Clerk, with a deputation 
from the Common Council, made up the delegation. Pro- 
ceeding to Hamilton, we were royally entertained on the 
first evening by the city officials and Board of Trade of that 
city, and on the following evening at Toronto. The city 
shone in its brightest splendor, and Mr. Bissell and others 
made it quite certain to our neighbors across the Lake, that 
we were live Yankees, even if we had no permanent Board of 
Trade. A grand supper was tendered at which able speeches 
were made, by host and guests, followed by a brilliant ball, 
thus closing the visit. 

“No effort to revive the organization was made until 
March g, 1867, when, in the second story of the Corinthian 
Hall, a room was hired of William A. Reynolds and an organi- 
zation effected. George J. Whitney was elected President; 
Gilman H. Perkins, Vice-President; Charles B. Hill, Secre- 
tary; E. N. Buell, Treasurer. I am indebted to Mr. William 
F. Peck, who was acting Secretary, for information. He tells 
me that no records were preserved as far as he remembers, 
and Mr. Hill has removed from the city. I can recall but a 
few of the names or faces of the members, though our firm, 
then consisting of Henry Kempshall and myself, was daily 
represented either at the Board rooms or Arcade post office, 
during the time of the opening of the mails, as no carrier 
existed in those days. But the time had not come for an 
organization ‘to stay,’ and in a few months the gathering 
dwindled down to a minimum. Our millers and manufactur- 
ers and merchants waited for a more auspicious time, and 
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just twenty years later, in 1887, the Chamber of Commerce 
was organized to do good work for our city.” 


Aupurn AND RocuesTER RarLroap:—Mr. John Cox, Jr., 
of New York City, has presented to The Rochester Historical 
Society an interesting document relating to the building of 
the Auburn and Rochester Railroad. In an accompanying 
letter Mr. Cox said: ‘The specification I send you was one 
of several found in two barrels of old papers sent to New 
York from Syracuse or Rome, by the Valuation Depart- 
ment of the New York Central Railroad. After the barrels 
had been examined and called worthless, I found a paper 
projecting that was of interest and was directed to examine 
the contents. While nothing of much use for valuation 
purposes appeared, several documents of historical interest 
came to light which I secured permission to place in the 
New York Public Library. I was five years in the valuation 
work, and the Library has quite a little collection of things I 
was allowed to give it. The specification was, apparently, 
the heading of a form of bid. It shows how our grandfathers 
built railroads.” 
The original document, in full, is as follows: 


SPECIFICATION FOR THE SUPERSTRUCTURE OF THE 
AUBURN AND ROCHESTER RAIL ROAD 


The sills to be of sound, fair and square-edged merchantable lumber 4 
inches thick and 12 inches wide, to be of hemlock, pine, cedar or oak. The 
length of the sills to be an average of 18 feet, none to be less than 14 feet, in 
length. Ties to be of sound, fair and square-edged white or yellow oak 4 
inches thick by 6 inches wide by 7)4 feet in length. Blocks of oak 4 by 6 
inches and 1 foot long, to be of sound, fair and square-edged timber. The 
rails to be of sound, fair and square-edged white or yellow oak 5 by 6 inches 
square, and in lengths of 15, 20, and 25 feet. No stick having more than 1 
inch of sap in the widest place, loose black knots or shakes will be accepted. 
Knees to be cast of the best American iron averaging 13-16 lbs. each, from 
models to be furnished by the Engineer, each single knee to be fastened to 
the tie with a 434 inch pressed boat-spike 10 to the lb. and to be spiked to 
the wooden rail with a three inch pressed spike 18 to the lb.; the knees at 
the joints in the rail timber to be secured with double the amount of the 
same kind of spikes. The inner upper edge of the rail timber to be beveled 
half an inch on the upper surface and one inch down the side, measuring 
from the corner of the stick. The superstructure is to be laid by excavating 
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longitudinal trenches 7 inches deep from the grade-line of the road for the 
sill; in these trenches the sills are to be bedded and well settled with heavy 
mauls, so that they have their upper surface true and even to the proper 
grade of the road. Cross trenches to be excavated 3 inches deep for the 
cross ties. The ties placed on the sills and spiked fast with 2 seven inch 
cut spikes. The blocks to be placed between the ties so as to furnish a 
uniform bearing two and a half feet from centre to centre. The upper sur- 
face of the blocks and ties dressed to a uniform grade-line. The rail plates 
spiked to the rail timbers in accurate straight lines and curves as directed 
by the Engineer. The earth excavated from the trenches to be leveled off 
over and around the sill and between the ties; the whole done in the most 
workmanlike manner under the direction and to the satisfaction of the 
Engineer. The whole to be done by the 15th day of May, 1841. 
(Signed) R. Higham, Comr. A. & R. R. R. Co. 


In the manuscript collection of The Rochester Historical 
Society, there are other original documents relating to the 
beginning of the Rochester and Auburn Railroad. These 
were presented by Mr. Watts S. Lansing, grandson of Mr. 
Henry B. Gibson, the first President of that Railroad. 
(Documents, listed, Vol. VI, Publication Fund Series, pp. 
352-353.) Mr. Edward Hungerford has written of early 
railroad days in his paper When the Railroad first came to 
Western New York (Vol. V, pp. 97-112) in which he discusses 
the building of the various roads which were finally consoli- 
dated into the New York Central Railroad. 


Monroe County Court Houses AND THEIR CORNER- 
sToNES:—After much agitation the County of Monroe was 
created by the Legislature in 1821. (L. 1821, Ch. 57). The 
story of this is told in detail by Mr. Howard L. Osgood in 
his paper The Struggle for Monroe County. (Pub. Fund 
Series, Vol. III, pp. 127-136). 

Since the creation of the County, there have been built 
three Court Houses. In the Directory of the Village of Roch- 
ester, (1827), Jesse Hawley gives the following description of 
the first Court House: 


“The Court House was erected in 1822, on a lot given by Rochester, 
Carroll and Fitzhugh, for the county buildings, extending 166 feet on 
Buffalo Street, and 264 feet on Fitzhugh Street. The natural declivity of 
the ground is reduced to two platforms; the first on the level of Buffalo 
Street, forming a neat yard in front of the building, which recedes 75 feet 
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from the line of the street; the other raised about 6 feet above the former, 
and divided from it by the building itself and two wing-walls of uniform 
appearance, presenting, towards Buffalo Street, the aspect of an elevated 
terrace, but on a level with the streets immediately adjoining. 

“The last, together with the yard of the first Presbyterian Church, 
now comprehended within the same enclosure, forms a small square, 
laid out in grass plats and gravel walks, and needs only the further atten- 
tion of the citizens in planting it with shade trees and shrubbery, to render 
it a very pleasant and valuable accommodation as a publick walk. This is 
now known by the name of Court Square. 

“The Court House building is 54 feet long, 44 wide, and 40 high. It 
presents two fronts, the one facing Court Square, showing two stories and 
a base—the other towards Buffalo Street, two stories and a full basement. 
Each front is finished with a projecting portico, 30 feet long and 10 wide, 
supported by four fluted Ionick columns, surmounted by a regular en- 
tablature and balustrade, which returns and continues along the whole 
front. From the centre of the building arises an octagonal belfry, covered 
by a cupola. The basement affords convenient offices for county and 
village purposes. The Court Room is in the second story, extending the 
entire length and breadth of the building, and is a remarkably well-lighted 
and airy apartment.” 


The corner-stone of the first Court House was laid Septem- 
ber 4, 1821, and the building was completed within a year at 
a cost of about $7,000.00. 

Silas O. Smith, who came to the Village of Rochester in 
1813, states in his reminiscences, as follows: 


“In 1814, I cleared three or four acres of ground upon which the Court 
House, St. Luke’s Church, First Presbyterian Church, and School House 
No. 1 now stand. I sowed it to wheat, and had a fine crop; the harvesting 
cost me nothing, as it was most effectually done by the squirrels, coons 
and other wild beasts of the forest.” (Turner’s Phelps &9 Gorham’s 
Purchase, p. 582). 


Records contained in the corner-stone of the 1821 Court 
House stated: 


“This Corner Stone was laid on the 1st day of September, sic anno 
Domini 1821, by Levi Ward, Jun., Elisha Ely and James Seymour, Esq., 
Commissioners; Phelps Smith, Master Builder; & Daniel Tinker, Eli Beach 
and Swift, Contractors. Accompanied with a procession of the clergy, 
the public officers of the county and village, the Mechanics’ Society, 
band of music, and numerous concourse of citizens. Prayer was delivered 
on the occasion by the Rey. Eliphalet M. Spencer, and addresses by His 
Excellency, DeWitt Clinton, Governor of the State of New York; and His 
Honor, John Taylor, Lieut. Gov. of the same.” 
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In the History of Rochester and Monroe County, (1908, 
P- §5), William F. Peck said: 

“Some years later two one-story structures were erected on the front 
corners of the plaza, in the form of Grecian temples of the Doric order 
of architecture, with porch and pillars and pediment. Doctors Elwood 
and Coleman built the one on the Fitzhugh Street corner, and occupied 
it as their office for some time until it came into use for the County Clerk 
till the second Court House was built, in 1850, and then it was torn down. 
The other temple, on the corner of Irving Place, was raised by Vincent and 
Selah Matthews, who had their office there for many years, after which it 
was the Surrogate’s office for several years, then became a private law 
office and was at last obliterated during the Civil War, because it was in 
the way of the recruiting tents that covered the square.” 


In Volume III, Publication Fund Series, opposite page 
140, appears a reproduction of Silas Cornell’s drawing (1837) 
of the first Court House, and adjacent buildings. 

When the first Court House was erected in 1821, it was 
expected that it would serve its purpose for a century; but 
the increase in the population and public affairs of the 
county and city made the erection of a more commodious 
edifice necessary in less than thirty years, and the old building 
was razed and the corner-stone of a new Court House was 
laid, June 20, 1850. This event was celebrated with much 
ceremony, an oration being delivered by Judge Moses 
Chapin. The erection of the building took a year and a half, 
and it was opened by a session of the Supreme Court on 
December 2, 1851. The total cost of the building was about 
$72,000. 

The contents of the corner-stone box of the first Court 
House were added to the enclosures in the corner-stone of 
the second building. 

The circumstances and conditions which had rendered the 
first Court House inadequate, became applicable to the 
second building after it had been in use for about forty-four 
years, and the necessity for a more roomy and modern 
building became imperative. 

The corner-stone of the third Court House, the present 
one, (1929), was laid on July 4, 1894. The ceremonies were 
impressive and the full Masonic ritual was used. Mayor 
George W. Aldridge presided, and George Raines delivered 


an oration. 
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When the second Court House was taken down, the corner- 
stone box was opened, April 20, 1894, and the contents listed 
by the County Treasurer as follows: 


O’Reilly’s Sketches of Rochester and Western New York; from T. H. 
Rochester, Esq., President of the City Bank. . 

Directory of the city of Rochester, 1826-27, published by Elisha Ely; 
from Raphael Beach. 

Same for 1844. D. M. Dewey. 

Same for 1849-50. Jerome & Brother. 

Sullivan’s Campaign, and an account of the funeral honors rendered 
to those who fell with the gallant Boyd. William Alling, bookseller. 

Proceeds of the Festival of the Pioneers of Rochester. Colonel Aaron 
Newton. 

Red Book of State, Manual, 1850. Samuel Miller, State Senator from 
this county. 

Constitution, members and premiums of the Horticultural Society of 
Genesee Valley. James H. Watts, Esq. 

Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors from 1842 to 1850, inclusive. 

Seventh report of Monroe County Sunday School Union, September 14, 
1831. Colonel J. H. Thompson, superintendent of poor. 

Articles of association of the Carmen’s Society. 

Specimens of bank notes of the several city banks. 

City notes, issued by the corporation during suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks of the state. Isaac Post, druggist. 

Corporation due bill of the village of Ballston Spa, issued in 1814, 
printed on white birch bark. Elisha P. Langworthy, surgeon, U. S. A. 

Fifty dollar bill issued by Continental Congress, September 26, 1778. 
Matthew G. Warner, United States Marshal. 

Five dollar bill issued July 22, 1776. Simon B. Jewett, Esq., Clarkson. 

Elisha Johnson’s map of Rochester, January 1, 1827; Pine Tree shilling, 
coined by the colony of Massachusetts, 1652. H.H. Langworthy, M. D. 

Brass sword-belt plate, found by James Crouch, near where Boyd fell. 
in the valley of the Genesee, marked ““G. R.” and a crown. Major L. B. 
Swan. 

View of upper falls of the Genesee River, as appearing in 1838. Dr. E. 
P. Langworthy. 

The Monroe “Republican” of December 3, 1832, containing the message 
of President Monroe. A. H. Sibley, son of the publisher. 

History of the Press of Western New York, including proceedings of 
the Printer’s Festival in 1847; catalogue of the teachers and pupils in 
Seward’s Female Seminary; and New Year’s address of the carriers of the . 
Rochester “Democrat,” 1850, exhibiting specimens of printing. James W. 
Benton. 

Statistics of intemperance, crime and pauperism. Samuel Chipman. 


Superintendent of the poor and poor-house keepers. Colonel Thomp- 
son. 
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Copy of Essex “Journal”’ and Merrimack “Packet,” or Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire “‘Advertiser,” published by Isaiah Thomas, New- 
buryport, Mass., August 10, 1774, containing notices of some of the first 
movements toward the Revolution. W. W. Bruff. 

List of city and corporation officers for 1850, and City Charter, rules 
and orders of the Common Council. 

Specimen of a board used in building the first frame house erected in 
Rochester. 

Specimen of wood from the “Treaty Elm,” under which William Penn 
became possessor of the lands of Pennsylvania; curious Indian arrow 
points found in this city. Justin R. Bishop, of the City Museum. 

Continental bill, dated 1775. Daniel Hawks. 

Statistics of Rochester Sunday School Union. George W. Parsons. 

Copy of the Rochester “Telegraph,” published by E. Peck, April, 1821. 
T. H. Rochester. 

Facsimiles of Washington’s signature and handwriting. Drs. Web- 
ster and Crittenden. 

Map of Rochester at that date. F. J. M. Cornell. 

Daguerreotype of the late Hamlet Scrantom, who built the first house 
in Rochesterville. E. W. Scrantom, treasurer. 

Daguerreotypes of General Jacob Gould; Samuel Richardson, Mayor; 
Robert Staples, Sweden; Moses Chapin and George Byington, Rochester; 
E. T. Whitney. 

Copy of the Rochester “Daily Democrat,” “Monroe Democrat,” Roch- 
ester “Daily Advertiser,” Rochester “Republican,” Rochester “Daily 
American,” “Weekly American,” Brockport ‘Watchman,” “Genesee 
Evangelist,” “Star of Temperance,” “North Star,” “Advent Harbinger,” 
“Genesee Farmer,” “Rural New Yorker.” 

The “North American,” a newspaper published in the City of Mexico 
by officers of the American army, in 1847. Captain Charles Hamilton, 
U.S.A. 

Proceedings of the Supervisors in reference to the erection of the Court 
House. 

Statistics of Monroe County at present date, giving population of the 
city and county, also sundry villages; likewise rail and plank roads, tele- 
graphs, bridges, mills, factories, and houses of refuge, with a statement of 
the erection of the new Court House and City Hall, names of contractors, 
builders, architects and building committee. Prepared on parchment by 
Joseph Alleyn, Esq. 


It was found that those items of the contents which were 
of paper, whether books or manuscripts, were badly injured 
by the moisture which had seeped through the stone; the ink 
in many cases being wholly effaced, and the faces on the 
daguerreotypes obliterated. Some of the items which were 
in good condition were combined with the material provided 
for enclosure in the 1894 corner-stone; this included a manu- 
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script scroll from the 1821 corner-stone. The damaged 
items of the 1850 box were placed in the custody of The 
Rochester Historical Society. ‘ 

One of the papers contained in the corner-stone box of the 
second Court House was a prophecy by Lyman B. Lang- 
worthy, bearing the date of June 20, 1850, as follows: 


“TO POSTERITY AT ONE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE: 


“Being one of the Supervisors of Monroe County from the democratic 
town of Greece and one of the committee for making deposits in the corner- 
stone of the new Court House and City Hall, and believing it equal to the 
wants of the county for a least one hundred years to come, I here venture 
to give my views of the changes, mutations and revolutions that will take 
place in that moment of time compared with the beginning and the end. 

“Rochester contains the elements of a great city, and enjoying the 
advantages it does, will become a great manufacturing town. In 1950, 
it will contain 125,000 inhabitants, if it is not destroyed by war, pestilence 
or fire. If the country should have a war with Great Britain while they 
own Canada, the city will be destroyed, unless the government is more 
liberal in providing defenses, than they have as yet been disposed. 

“The day will come when from obstructions at the Erie Canal aqueduct 
or river bridges, during some great freshet, the Genesee River will run 
through the First Ward of the city, doing incalculable damage, and during 
great drouths the river will become so dry that it may be passed dry-shod. 

“Rochester will be supplied with water from Caledonia Springs, or 
Allan’s Creek, the nearest reliable sources. 

“Wheat, the great staple of Western New York, will become a very un- 
certain crop, from the prevalence of insects and the exhaustion of its 
proper pabulum. 

“Peaches, now so certain and profitable a crop from Oswego to Buffalo, 
and for fifty miles south of the lake shore, will fail of producing and not 
be worth attention. 

“Wine that is wine will never be made in this latitude. 

“Motive power other than animal sinew and muscle will be used for 
breaking up the soil and getting in crops. 

“Railroads which now run at their maximum speed of thirty miles per 
hour, will have all their machinery constructed much lighter and will at- 
tain the safe speed of sixty miles per hour. 

“Other power than steam will be used for all the purposes for which it 
now usurps the prerogative of power. 

“The Atlantic will be crossed in twelve or eighteen hours less than one 
week. 

“No great and important discoveries for the benefit and uses of mankind 


will be made in the next hundred years to equal those made within the 
last sixty years. 
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“What is now the territory of the United States will be divided into 
three or more independent states and governments but remain republican 
to the day of doom. . 

“Great commotion and changes will take place in the despotic govern- 
ment of the old World, and the free principles of our government will 
prevail, or there will be no political virtue extant. 

“Gold, now so plentiful in California, will be found to be more generally 
disseminated than is now suspected, and will become so plenty, that real 
estate and personal property and produce will advance one to two hundred 
per cent from the present prices. 

“No benefits will ever be derived from balloons as a traveling or motive 
power, and the telescope and microscope will not be sensibly improved. 

“Flying and perpetual motion will never be attained, but there will 
always be found those weak enough to spend their time and energies to 
discover those impossibilities. 

“Divisions, sects, and delusions, Mormonism, Millerism, Shakerism and 
mysterious knockings, clairvoyance, phrenology, animal magnetism, et id 
omne genus, will continue to prevail till men and poetry are made by 
machinery, and truth and common sense prevail over superstition and 
bigotry. 

“These crude surmises, prognostications and presumptions are made 
after an hour’s thought before closing the box that contains them on this 
2oth day of June, 1850, by 

“Lyman B. Langworthy. 


“Late Sheriff of the County of Saratoga, Superintendent of the 
City of Rochester, and United States Collector of the Port of 
Genesee at Rochester, and candidate for various offices by the 
favorable opinion of his fellow citizens that he never did get. 
Aged 63 years.” 


Then follows a statement of prices in Rochester in 1850 as 
follows: 


“Improved farming lands in this county average about $50 per acre. 

“Average value of wheat, $1.12; corn, 50 cents; barley, 50 cents; oats, 
30 cents; potatoes, average, 25 cents, but during the prevalence of the 
rot two years past they have been to 50, 75, and 100 cents per bushel; 
pork in bulk averages about $4 per hundred; beef, $3 to $4; iron castings, 
3M cents; apples per bushel, $1; butter, 12}4 cents; cheese, 5 to 7 cents; 
good cows, $20 to $30; oxen, per yoke, $80 to $100; clover seed, 8 cents; 
timothy seed, $2 per bushel; cotton sheetings, from 6 to Io cents; calicos, 
5 cents and upwards.” 


Another document in the 1850 corner-stone set forth pre- 
dictions as to the probable population of Rochester in 1950 
as follows: 


‘re 
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“We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the city of Rochester, being de- 
sirous of letting posterity know our opinion of the probable growth of this 
city, do severally express a belief that it will contain in the year 1950a 
number of inhabitants set opposite our names respectively: 


Samuel Richardson, Mayor of Rochester. ..........+-+-++055 260,000 
E, Griffin, Recorder of the city. 0.1.0... .cucessnesongearneae 150,000 
Samuel P. Allen, editor “Daily Democrat”. ..........:...4-- 165,000 
Piva Strong. < eens sae ee ge oy oe ee ee eee 140,000 
NVA as ING ONCE lowtie Cae vtmnstas dante? banripieg teeta ed eens Illegible 
Hi As Brewstet isc cave o cvwins aia vote, aten Oreck ag mt enane open Illegible 
Geotge Wi Parsoni poe re cris sass ieee enk eee 100,000 
West FROWN vax ccetgia kes wa te maa Son 829 oo eae ee 145,000 
JOR Warnly |, 0) sie ota oe ces + Haar ie nh eae One enee 200,000 
S.. Copeland ss > sas. ate sae ae ae Ae ae oa core 175,000 
S. Hi. Patkard, Canada will be annexed — 7. .00vs eo 5 e eee 120,000 
Darius -Pertin, postmaster: 20.5 in Nincams pou e ee emma 175,000 
Do M2 Dewey's. ses 0 ics ote ts Pits at Say wend ie ware ee 180,000 
Ee, Da laGle gin. sctan catia teen tnt Oe Gone nny een eee 150,000 
SchwylersMOses vg civ cass & vic «we edie wlaaisls Swe ated alee ee 130,000 
H.Ss Jeronvecse es 2 oo 55 oe np ats Pa, eT ea 
Thomas Js.Parterson.s. .5. s.ccmnte baddies QaSaeeee 150,000 
Jobn We Stebbins sik. boi x tis. xce aearoerobue em ae Renee aaa 160,000 
John “Van Voorltis, (r. 25. S220 a. cata cours eee 200,000 
Charles Pee Clarke con catatincsut cue ae | ceaine Meee 250,000 
Beoie: ESL fe arts inrennes: sitetcths ok po che grace oe lak ven eR che 160,000 
George Goulds oi oP Ria ee eer ae eras ees eee 100,000 
Jacobs. Gould er se ee ee ee eee 299,000 
Gy HiSiC am ford s5 a) sees Fornce ove eee tyr. cere eee 125,000 
Lo BoSwaniee as Fe eee eee wert ee) ee ee 100,000 
Ebenezer Watts. 5 2.2055 fo ae ee ee eee 180,000 
Higa tesBanket iso asaa ntas-daticichaece ate bee nace ne Lee eee 200,000 
Martins Briegas Sey ere 5 Pe ae ee ee 150,000 
Alivet Griades (coonselar)~--4o 34. mone ares eee 144,444 
William C. Bloss (without any compromise)................. 100,000 
W.-C: Blogs-Gf slavery is extended) sii): Poe ee a eee 10,000 
Mitchel Dodero reco sss eas ona ot eee Re ee 150,000 
Lyman B. Langworthy (if the city is not affected by war, 

pestilence ‘ordesolating-fixes)aia. S. s-1 es cheese ee eee 125,000 
T.. Ss Newellited S245 22 BR ene ic ol. eee ee 100,000 
Maltby Strong aM Du. sega oS eee ee Se 313,000 
Charles: Re Babbitt? me inl ee ee 75,000 


In her book, Rochester: 4 Story Historical, Mrs. Jane 
Marsh Parker has a chapter which includes prophecies made 
in 1884, as to the probable Rochester of 1934, (pp. 319-336). 
These prophecies express views of many well-known citizens: 
Daniel W. Powers; Rev. Max Lansberg; Rev. J. H. Thomas, 
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D. D.; Rev. James B. Shaw, D.D.; Rev. W. H. Platt; Mr. 
George H. Humphrey; Mr. George T. Parker; Mrs. Mary K. 
Boyd; Susan B. Anthony; Dr. Charles Summer Dolley; Mr. 
W. Seward Whittlesey; Mr. George A. Redman; Mr. J. H. 
Kent; Mr. S. A. Ellis; Mr. D. M. Dewey; Mr. G. T. Lanigan; 
Mr. Lewis Swift; Mr. Henry E. Rochester. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony’s prediction is worth repeating: 


“Fifty years from now, I see our National Constitution fairly inter- 
preted and justly administered, in accordance with the spirit and letter 
of its solemn guaranties for personal liberty and political equality. I see 
the women of our Republic in full possession of their rightful crown of 
citizenship,—the ballot: voting and being voted for, making and un- 
making laws and law-makers; side by side with men in caucus meetings, 
nominating conventions, at the polls, in legislative and executive councils, 
in courts of law; and, everywhere, I see them the peers of men, respected 
and respectful, self-poised, noble, womanly women, with all the powers 
and graces of womanhood developed and perfected in the atmosphere of 
freedom and equality. 

“And in this good time coming when women’s opinions shall be re- 
spected and her vote counted at the ballot-box,—that great gathering- 
place of public sentiment to crystallize into law,—I see no ‘learned’ men 
or ‘sycophantic’ women gravely discussing ‘woman’s intellectual inferior- 
ity,’ or doggedly prescribing ‘woman’s proper sphere.’ A just estimate of 
her mental abilities has settled the question of their equality,—not 
identity; and an abiding faith in her sagacity of instinct enables even the 
most timid and conservative to trust her to find her own proper sphere, 
and, perchance, aid man in keeping within his orbit.” 


The futility of corner-stones and the fatuousness of corner- 
stone committees are illustrated by the material which was 
placed in the corner-stone of the present Court House at the 
time it was laid, July 4, 1894. Below appears a detailed 
statement of the sixty-nine articles which were inserted. 
Much of this material has no place in a corner-stone and, for 
such use, is mere junk: 


History of Monroe County, from 1788 to 1877. 
Rochester City Directory, 1894. 

Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of 1893-1894. 
O’Reilly’s Sketches of Western New York. 

Block of wood from Court House of 1821. 

Directories of Rochester of 1827, 1844, 1849 and 1850. 
Rochester City Charter, 1844. 

Report of Rochester Savings Bank. 
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Address, Constitution and By-Laws of Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
Washington Camp, No. 11. 

Constitution and By-Laws of Genesee Valley Club. 

Four Arrow Heads. ae 

Catalogue, Rochester Theological Seminary of 1892-93. 

Annual report of Rochester Orphan Asylum of 1894. 

Publications of The Rochester Historical Society. 

Proceedings of Board of Supervisors from 1829 to 1841. 

Five Court Calendars. 

Union and Advertiser Year Book of 1894. 

Piece of lining of General Grant’s Casket. 

Souvenir badge of Old Grays, 1887. 

List of officers and members of police force. 

List of officers and members of City Cadets. 

List of officers and members of Rochester Bar Association. 

Roster of C. J. Powers Post, No. 391, G. A. R. 

Constitution and By-Laws of Continental Lodge, No. 43, I.0.0.F. 

List of banks of city. 

Fifth annual report of Chamber of Commerce. 

Souvenir of Monroe County Savings Bank. 

Address, Constitution and By-Laws of Monroe Chapter, O.E.S., No. 57. 

Public School Manual of 1893. 

List of members of Exempt Firemen’s Association. 

List of life members of Yonnondio Lodge, F. and A.M., No. 163. 

First annual report of Mechanic’s Institute. 

Forty-fifth annual report of State Industrial School. 

List of employees of County Clerk’s and County Treasurer’s Office. 

List of officers of Monroe County penitentiary. 

Map of village of Rochester in 1820. 

Address, Constitution and By-Laws of Court Pride of Flower City, No. 8, 
286 of F. A. 

Constitution and By-Laws of The Rochester Historical Society. 

Constitution and By-Laws of Rochester Whist Club. 

Constitution and By-Laws of Chamber of Commerce. 

Aluminum medals of Lincoln and Grant. 

Set of 1894 coins, $1, 50c, 25c, 10c, $c, and Ic. 

Address of Robert Ray. 

List of names of building committee, architects and contractors. 

List of officers Monroe County Agricultural Society. 

Parchment taken from corner-stone of old Court House. 

List of post office employees. 

Copies of daily and weekly newspapers. 

Memorial of Hon. D. D. S. Brown. 

Rules of order of Board of Supervisors. 

Photograph of building committee. 

Map of Monroe County. 

Constitution and By-Laws of People’s Telephone Association. 

Monroe County Directory of 1892. 
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Columbian Souvenir, soc coin. 

Street Directory and Map. 

Proceedings of Board of Health. 

Proceedings of Executive Board. 

Report of City Treasurer, 1892-93. 

Proceedings of Common Council, 1893-94. 

Copy of Electrical World. 

Photograph of Mayor Aldridge. 

$100 bill of Confederate money. 

Collection of Columbian stamps. 

Magic City engravings. 

Catalogue Powers Art Gallery and history of Old Log Cabin. 
Powers building and Art Gallery illustrated. 
Gavel from Supervisor’s room of old Court House. 
Program of exercises at laying of corner-stone. 


Fire Ficutinc In Earty Rocuester:—Fires were the 
most exciting out-door sport of early village days in Roch- 
ester. 

Human nature is ever the same; there must be some outlet 
for suppressed emotions. Today we are surfeited with excite- 
ment. If bored, one has but to step from the curb to be run 
over by forty or more automobiles in as many seconds. Air- 
planes drop through the roofs of our houses; while the radio 
and the “talkies” blat their unceasing jazz. 

Modern life is on the raw; not so in village days. Rochester 
was a New England community with inherited and ingrowing 
Puritanical notions. Our earliest ordinances had a tinge of 
the Blue Laws. The religious silence of the Sabbath must 
not be broken by wicked trumpets on coach or boat. Sun- 
day travel was a sin. Bowling-alleys, billiard-rooms, cir- 
cuses and all theaters were strictly tabu, under penalty of 
fine. People were hedged with inhibitions. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if every man, woman and child got 
a tremendous kick out of a good conflagration. They were 
entitled to some amusement. 

All local ennui was banished by shouts of “Fire! Fire!”— 
accompanied by the clanging of bells; the rattling of engines; 
the sound of running feet; the lurid reflections in the sky; 
and the wild excitement of the volunteer firemen, who fought 
with each other while failing to extinguish the blaze. Those 
were the happy days, for everybody but the property owner 
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whose building was being destroyed to make a local holiday. 

In another country village, while Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
house was burning down, a neighbor said to him: “What a 
pity your library is being destroyed.” But the canny Ralph, 
knowing the secret delight of all in the excitement, replied: 
“Yes, but what a beautiful blaze it makes.” And that story 
sums up the feelings which agitated the hearts of our early 
villagers during fires. They certainly did enjoy a beautiful 
blaze! 

The well-known Rochester author, Dr. Rossiter Johnson, 
took great interest in our early volunteer fire companies, and 
has often painted vivid word pictures of the local emotion 
excited by fires. In his paper, The Grandest Playground in 
the World, he says: 


“Before steam fire-engines were invented, the performances of the hand- 
engines furnished much entertainment for the boys. When a fire broke 
out, all the church bells in the city were rung wildly, because each sexton 
was paid a dollar for ringing. Everybody was excited, and almost every- 
body ran to the fire. There were eight companies in the city. Each com- 
pany, with a long, double drag-rope, drew its machine to the fire, always on 
a keen run. When the supply of water was distant from the fire, a line 
was formed and one engine sent the water through its hose to the next, 
which in turn forced its way along. They all had numbers and names. 
Red Rover Three could “wash” any other engine, that is, could pour the 
water into its box faster than it could pass the stream along. But Zack 
Weaver, foreman of Torrent Two, could lick any other foreman. This 
will enable you to understand the interest that the boys took in the Fire 
Department and its powers. Celebration of the Fourth of July always 
began with a trial of the engines before the Court House. They endeavored 
to throw their streams over the head of the Goddess of Justice, and some- 
times they succeeded.” 


In his novel of boy life, Phaeton Rogers, the scene of which 
is laid in that part of Rochester called “Frankfort,” west of 
the River and north of Brown Street, Dr. Johnson has much 
to say about fire fighting in early Rochester. He describes 
the first pumping engines as follows: 


“The hand-engine had a long pole on each side, called a brake, fastened 
to a frame that worked up and down like a pump-handle. When the 
brake on one side was down, that on the other was up. The brakes were 
long enough for nearly twenty men to stand in a row on each side and work 
them. No horses were used, but there was a long double rope, called a 
drag-rope, by which the men themselves drew the engine from its house to 
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the fire. They always ran at full speed, and the two men who held the 
tongue, like the tongue of a wagon, had to be almost as strong as horses, 
to control and guide it as it went bumping over the pavement. Each 
engine had a number and a name, and there was an organized company, 
of from forty to seventy men, who had it in charge, managed it at fires, 
drew it out on parade-days, took pride in it, and bragged about it.” 


On dress parade the volunteer fire companies made a great 
show, with their fancy uniforms and polished apparatus. 
(See illustration). They were called out on all distinguished 
public celebrations. Even at fires, punctilious ceremony was 
the first consideration. This is illustrated by one of the pro- 
visions of “An Ordinance Relating to Fires,” passed, June 
25, 1847, as follows: 


“At fires, the members of the Common Council and other officers, and 
the firemen, shall be distinguished as follows: 

“1, The members of the Common Council, Marshal, and Police, shall 
carry a staff, painted white with a red top. 

“9, The Chief Engineer shall wear a white hat, with the words “Chief 
Engineer” painted thereon in black; he shall also carry a speaking-trumpet, 

ainted white, with the same words in black. 

“3, The Assistant Engineers shall have similar hats and trumpets, 
with the words “Assistant Engineer” painted thereon. 

“4, Fire-wardens shall wear hats painted black, with the word ‘‘Fire- 
warden” painted thereon in white, and shall carry a staff painted white. 

“s. Foremen, assistants, and firemen, hook-and-ladder men, and hose- 
and-tub men, shall wear fire-hats of the same kind and form now used by 
them respectively. 

“Any person offending against this section, between nine o’clock in the 
evening and daylight in the morning, shall forfeit and pay unto the city of 
Rochester the sum of two dollars.” 


Fire Wardens were first appointed for the village in the 
Spring of 1817. Their duty was to enforce the ordinances 
which looked to the prevention of fires, and to superintend 
the efforts for their extinguishment after they had broken 
out; to form the line of citizens who rushed to the scene, 
each with the fire bucket he was compelled to own; and to 
direct the rapid passage of these buckets down the line lead- 
ing from the nearest water supply. This arrangement prov- 
ing inadequate, the first volunteer fire company was formed 
on October 19, 1817. 

The volunteer fire companies flourished for a long period 
gloriously; but at last began to become discredited, and re- 
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ceived their death-blow from John Barleycorn at the great 
Minerva Hall fire, August 17, 1858.* 

The paid department service dates from that period. An 
old record says: 


“The noise of the Captains and the shoutings are no more; order reigns 
instead of discord, and conflagrations are extinguished without disturbance 
of the public peace.” 


*Eprror’s Nore:—In 1858, the city was afflicted by an epidemic of fires, 
many of them being of incendiary origin. The Minerva Hall fire, August 
17, 1828, was our most destructive and expensive conflagration up to that 
date. The fire occurred on the night of the celebration of the laying of the 
first Atlantic Cable. The public celebration, including a torchlight parade 
and fireworks, had ended at ten P. M., but private social celebrations, in- 
volving members of the volunteer fire companies, were in full swing at 
eleven P. M., when flames were seen issuing from the livery stable of 
Heavy and McAnally, on Minerva Alley, between Main and Ely Streets. 
Before daylight every building on the south side of Main Street from St. 
Paul Street to Stone Street, was in ruins; five business blocks; the Third 
Presbyterian Church; and twenty stores being destroyed; loss, upwards, 
of $175,000. The volunteer system failed, utterly, on this occasion. Many 
of the fireman were incapacitated through drink. Some of the buildings 
were burned without a drop of water being thrown on them. The great 
financial loss, and the palpable inefficiency of the fire department, 
aroused the indignation of the citizens, and created an insistent demand 
for immediate action by the Common Council. The result of this was a 
general disbandment of the old volunteer department. 
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MRS. GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. CHARLES A. ALEXANDER 
Clover Street 
Brighton Station 


MRS. FLORENCE D. ALEXANDER 
25 Reynolds Street 


MISS FRANCES E, ALEXANDER 
324 Troup Street 


MR. ATKINSON ALLEN 
2 Oliver Street 


MRS. ATKINSON ALLEN 
2 Oliver Street 


MR. HENRY B, ALLEN 
1230 South Avenue 


MRS. MARY A. ALLEN 
286 Park Avenue 


MR. GILBERT T. AMSDEN 
Landing Road 
Brighton Station 


MRS. JOSIAH ANSTICE 
265 Culver Road 


MR. LEWIS G. ARCHER 
North Greece, N, Y. 


MR. LEONARD B. BACON 
868 Park Avenue 


MR. ROBERT A. BADGER 
31 South Goodman Street 


MISS JULIA A, BAILEY 
186 Alexander Street 


MR. WILLIAM J. BAKER 
The Wadsworth Apt. 
Plymouth Avenue South 


DR. L. B. BALDWIN 
1565 East Avenue 


MR. C. P. BANCROFT 
523 University Avenue 


MR. HARRY J. BAREHAM 
146 North Union Street 


MR. ROBERT J. BARKER 
194 Vassar Street 


MR. NATHANIEL C. BARNUM 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MRS. EDMUND BARRY 
34 Wyndham Road 


MR. JAMES C. BARRY 
17 Dover Road 


MRS. FREDERICK J. BASTIAN 
East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


MR. THERON E. BASTIAN 
259 Maplewood Park Boulevard 


MR. WALTER BASYE 
412 Clover Street 
Brighton Station 


DR. STANHOPE BAYNE-JONES 
62 Dartmouth Street 


MR. DANIEL M. BEACH 
50 Barrington Street 


MR. FRED G. BEACH 
146 Nunda Boulevard 


MRS, ANTOINETTE T. BEADLE 
968 Harvard Street 


MR. CHARLES B. BECHTOLD 
649 Seneca Parkway 


MR. HENRY W. BECK 
1564 St. Paul Street 


MR, JOHN N. BECKLEY 
75 Berkeley Street 


MR. DAVID K. BELL 
East Henrietta Road 


MRS. MARTHA C. BENTLEY 
7 Prince Street 


MR. FREDERICK E. BICKFORD 
c/o Owens Bottle Co. 
1680 Woolworth Bl 
New York, N. 


MRS. FANNIE R. BIGELOW 
875 East Avenue 


Mn O70 POC 
01 
ie Pittsford, N. Y¥. 


MR. JOSEPH BLUMENSTIEL 
Route 1832 Dake Road 
Charlotte Station 


DR. FRANKLIN W. BOCK 
27 Rowley Street 


MR. EZRA J. BOLLER 
194 Dorchester Road 


MR. GEORGE D. B. BONBRIGHT 
950 East Avenue 


MR. LOUIS E. BOUTWELL 
Scottsville, N. Y. 


MR. CARLTON F. BOWN 
1059 Harvard Street 


MR. CHARLES BRADSHAW 
82 Harper Street 


MR. R. A. BRADSTREET 
111 Westchester Avenue 


DR. SAMUEL W. BRADSTREET 
80 East Avenue 


MR. CHAUNCEY S. BRADT 
144 Corwin Road 


MR. named W. BRAMLEY 
Brockport, N. Y. 


MRS.HAROLD POMEROY BREWSTER 


24 North Goodman Street 


MRS. HENRY C. BREWSTER 
21 South Goodman Street 
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MISS JANE E. ee 
Avon, 


MISS RACHEL A. BREWSTER 
21 South Goodman Street 


MR, ARTHUR E. BRIDGEN 
121 Westminster Road 


DR. JUDSON F. BROWNE 
1037 North Goodman Street 


MR. HIRAM E. BRYAN 
66 Champlain Street 


MR. ROBERT BUEDINGEN 
3608 St. Paul Boulevard 


MR. GEORGE C. BUELL 
751 Harvard Street 


MR. CHARLES F. BUELTE 
130 Dorchester Road 


MR, ALBERT G. BURDICK 
81 Fulton Avenue 


MR. JOHN A. BURGESS 
26 Argyle Street 


MR. JOHN EARL BURR 
33 Kenwood Avenue 


MR. JOSEPH HEUSTIS BUSH 
138 Maryland Street 


MR. WILLIAM MILL BUTLER 
Box 3, Beechwood, N. J. 


MR. DANIEL N. CALKINS 
3 Highland Heights 


MR. HUBERT L. CANFIELD 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


HON. GEORGE A. CARNAHAN 
35 East Boulevard 


MR. PERRY A. CARPENTER 
34 Seville Drive 


DR. GEORGE GREGORY CARROLL 
5 North Goodman Street 


MR. KENDALL B. CASTLE 
22 East Boulevard 


MR. WILMOT CASTLE 
1155 University Avenue 


MR. REED THOMPSON CHAPIN 
285 Oxford Street 


MR. FRANK T. CHRISTY 
192 Mill Street 


MR. HOWARD H. CLAPP 
571 Park Avenue 


MR. ERNEST R. CLARK 
Baptist Temple Building 


MRS. SHERMAN CLARKE 
30 Edgerton Street 


MR, WILLIAM L, CLAY 
Ellwanger & Barry Building 


MISS MARY G. CLEMENT 
95 Selye Terrace 


MR. HERMAN C. COHN 
61 Westminster Road 


MR. FRANK H. COLBORN 
120 Lozier Street 


MRS. I. O. COLE 
59 West High Terrace 


MISS MARGUERITE COLGAN 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


MR. WILLIAM J. COLLINS 
25 Oak Street 


MR. ROB ROY 8S. CONVERSE 
113 Westminster Road 


MR. MELVIN E. COON 
224 Aberdeen Street 


MISS NELLIE F. CORNELL 
1153 Clinton Avenue South 


MRS. GEORGE W. CORNER 
1 Castle Park 


DR. C. V. COSTELLO 
231 Alexander Street 


MR. 8. KENT COSTIKYAN 
485 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. oe cee H. COWLES 
Box 232 
Pate een N.Y. 


MR. HAROLD L. CRAFTS 
97 Glendale Park 


PROF. GEORGE H. CROSS 
628 Harvard Street 


MRS. LOIS HUNT CROSS 
53 Magee Avenue 


MR. FRANK M. CROUCH 
46 Selye Terrace 


MISS ANNIE HANMER-CROUGHTON 
32 Birch Crescent 


MR. JOHN B. CROWLEY 
Brockport, N. Y. 


MISS MARIAN CUMMINGS 
165 Rosewood Terrace 


MR. WENDALL J. CURTIS 
259 Culver Road 


MRS. NELLIE L. CUSHMAN 
100 Clay Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM EMBURY DAKE, M.D. 
444 Winton Road North 


MRS. J. FRANKLIN DALE 
561 University Avenue 


MR, FRANCIS MONROE DALE 
561 University Avenue 


DR. WARREN C. DALY 
395 University Avenue 


MR. CLARENCE A. DAMUTH 
13 Evergreen Street 
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MR. HARRY C. D‘ANNUNZIO 
Fashion Park 


MR. NORMAN H. DAVIDSON 
135 Corwin Road 


MRS. ANNIE H. DAVIS 
40 Highland Avenue 


MR. C. SCHUYLER DAVIS 
16 Buckingham Street 


MR. FRANK A. DAVIS 
128 Rosedale Street 


MR. JOHN DAVIS 
191 North Union Street 


MR, JOHN P. DAY 
232 Barrington Street 


DR. FREDERICK J. R. DEAN 
1060 Park Avenue 


MR. E, B. DENNIE 
40 Ramsay Park 


MR. ABRAM DE POTTER 
930 Blossom Road 


MR. J. A. DETWEILER 
551 Lyell Avenue 


MRS. WINFIELD SCOTT DEWEY’ 
92 South Plymouth Avenue 


MRS. ALMIRA K. DONALDSON 
99 Rosalind Street 


MR. FARNUM F. DORSEY 
115 Magee Avenue 


MR. HERMANN DOSSENBACH 
32 Laurelton Road 


MRS. S. C. DOUGLAS 
835 Culver Road 


MR, C. PORTER DOWNS 
1859 East Avenue 


MR. THEODORE B. DRESCHER 
149 Westminster Road 


MR. HARWOOD B. DRYER 
Penfield Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. RUFUS K. DRYER 
High Acres Farm 
Geneva, N. Y. 


MR. WALTER J. DUFFY 
270 Seneca Parkway 


MRS. KATHERINE MORAN DUNN 
134 Keeler Street 


MISS MARY S. DUNN 
97 Oxford Street 


MRS. THOMAS B. DUNN 
706 East Avenue 


HON. FREDERICK L. DUTCHER 
140 Birr Street 


MR. PERCY B. DUTTON 
36 Merriman Street 


HON. EUGENE J. DWYER 
3 Burke Terrace 


MRS. VIOLA KING EDSON 
830 Emerson Street 


MISS SUSIE V. EDWARDS 
22 Rawlinson Drive 


MR. WILLIAM C. EDWARDS 
51 Rowley Street 


MR. T. HENRY ELLIOTT 
83 Melville Street 


MR. ERASTUS U. ELY 
Box 14, Wolcott, N. Y. 


MR. L. DOUGLAS ELY 
1335 University Avenue 


MR. FRANK W. EMERSON 
96 Bowen Street 
Providence, R. I. 


MR. WILLIAM H. EMERSON 
31 Arlington Street 


MISS GERTRUDE ENGLEHARDT 
211 Curlew Street 


MR. JOSEPH LOUIS ERNST 
98 Richland Street 


REV. GLENN B, EWELL 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


DR. ERNEST W, EWELL 
280 Brunswick Street 


MRS. PORTER FARLEY 
44 North Goodman Street 


MR. JAMES L. FEE 
17 Prince Street 


RED. DAVID LINCOLN FERRIS 
325 Park Avenue 


MRS. JOHN T, FETHERSTON 
Cuylerville, N. Y. 


MR. CHARLES WILTSIE FIELD 
123 Plymouth Avenue 


MRS. LOVASSO FIELD 
43 South Goodman Street 


MR. CLINTON G. FISH 
105 Rockingham Street 


MR. EDWIN A. FISHER 
30 Albemarle Street 


MRS. EDITH L. FORBES 
243 Alexander Street 


MRS. C. P. FORD 
10 Atkinson Street 


MR. DANIEL W. FORSYTH 
380 Wellington Avenue 


MR. EDWIN G. FOSTER 
36 Arvine Park 


MR. LOUIS S. FOULKES 
88 Berkeley Street 


ActivE MEMBERS RR 


DR. GEORGE P. FRENCH 
15 Clifton Street 


MRS. CHARLES W. FRISBIE 
133 Aldine Street 


MR. JAMES E. FURLONG 
1036 Monroe Avenue 


MRS. HELEN F. FURMAN 
254 Alexander Street 


MR. D. CURTIS GANO 
63 Crosman Terrace 


MR. GEORGE A. GILLETTE 
80 Kenwood Avenue 


MR. FREEMAN A. GILLICE 
180 Bryan Street 


MR. JOSEPH H. GILMORE, JR. 
1539 Highland Avenue 


MR. JOHN P. GLEICHAUF 
72 Landing Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. MARK G. GODDARD 
723 Harvard Street 


MR. GEORGE C. GORDON 
1099 East Avenue 


MR. RICHARD GORSLINE 
25 East Boulevard 


MRS. RICHARD GORSLINE 
25 East Boulevard 


MR. CHARLES W. GORTON 
4435 Victoria Park Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif 


MR. FRANCIS H. GOTT 
311 Alexander Street 


MR. FRANK S. GOTTRY 
144 Seneca Parkway 


MR. FRED S. GOULD 
240 Alexander Street 


MR. HARRY P. GOULD 
155 Croydon Road 


MRS. FAIRFAX H. GOUVERNEUR 
246 Culver Road 


MR. HARVEY B. GRAVES 
1375 Highland Avenue 


MR. HARRY C. GREEN 
21 Buckingham Street 


MISS HARRIETT T. GROSVENOR 
1303 Park Avenue 


MR. WALTER W. GUYON 
202 Brooks Avenue 


MR. ROSCOE A. HAGEN 
343 Oxford Street 


MR. WM. VALLANCE HAMILTON 
Caledonia, N. Y. 


MR. T. O. HAMLIN 
The Sagamore 


MISS FRIEDA B, HANF 
93 Bellevue Drive 


MOST REV. EDWARD J. HANNA 
1100 Franklin Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MRS. EDWARD HARRIS 
Clover Road 
Brighton Station 


MRS. GEORGE H, HARRIS 
469 Exchange Street 


MR. HERBERT H. HARRIS 
1266 Park Avenue 


MR. ERNEST HART 
14 Sumner Park 


MR. GEORGE B, HART 
80 Pelham Road 


MR. OTTO A. HARTMANN 
2300 East Avenue 


MR. GEORGE W. HASKINS 
2075 East Avenue 


DR. DANIEL G. HASTINGS 
272 Alexander Street 


MR. GEORGE H. HAWKS 
1286 East Avenue 


MISS KATHERINE A. HAYES 
eld Road 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


MR. THEODORE J. HERTEL 
157 Bronson Avenue 


MR. EDWARD F. HETTIG 
5 Sylvan Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. JEREMIAH G. HICKEY 
2100 St. Paul Street 


MR. JAMES L, HILTON 
57 Avenue D 


PROF. CHARLES HOEING 
6 Portsmouth Terrace 


MRS. RUDOLPH HOFHEINZ 
444 Oxford Street 


MRS. EMILY WEED HOLLISTER 
8 Granger Place 


MR. GEORGE C. HOLLISTER 
8 Granger Place 


MRS. GRANGER A. HOLLISTER 
987 East Avenue 


MRS. GLADYS REID HOLTON 
Webster-on-the-Lake, N. Y. 


MR. LIPMAN HOLTZ 
1515 East Avenue 


MR. CHARLES G. HOOKER 
9 Audubon Street 


MR. CHARLES C. HOPKINS 
349 Cutler Building 
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MR. JAMES A. HOUCK 
311 Winton Road, North 


MISS MARY C. HOWARD 
59 Jones Avenue 


MR. LOUIS W. HOWELL 
221 Canterbury Road 


MR. CHARLES E. HOYT 
42 Thayer Street 


MR. JOSEPH LEE HUMPHREY 
71 Oxford Street 


MR. EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
New York Central Railroad 
466 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


MISS JEANNETTE W. HUNTINGTON 
136 West Avenue 


MR. VICTOR W. HURST 
84 Sandringham Road 


MRS. VICTOR W. HURST 
84 Sandringham Road 


MR. CHARLES F. HUTCHISON 
123 Barrington Street 


DR. EDWIN 8. INGERSOLL 
347 Monroe Avenue 


MR. GEORGE W. INGMIRE 
1500 East Avenue 


HON. MEYER JACOBSTEIN 
399 Barrington Street 


MR. THORNTON JEFFRESS 
6 Prince Street 


MR. LEWIS E. JEWELL 
1590 Lake Avenue 


MR. A. HOWARD JOHNSON 
274 Brunswick Street 


MRS. AUGUSTUS J. JOLLEY 
21 Arnold Park 


MRS. HENRY L. JONES 
73 Avondale Park 


LEONARD W. JONES, M.D. 
53 South Fitzhugh Street 


MR. J. GEORGE KAELBER 
587 University Avenue 


MR. MONTIFIORE G. KAHN 
42 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DR. ALBERT D. KAISER 
29 Buckingham Street 


MR. LEWIS KAISER 
150 Dorchester Road 


MISS ANNIE F. KANE 
141 Crossman Terrace 


MR. ROY C. KATES 
23 Werner Park 


MRS. ABRAM J. KATZ 
875 East Avenue 


MR. FRANK KEIPER 
21 Vick Park B 


MR. FRED L. KELLER 
66 Ridge Road 


MR. EDMUND C. KELLY 
385 Birr Street 


DR. E. W. KENNEDY 
410 Wellington Avenue 


MR. JOHN W. KENNEDY 
311 Rosedale Street 


MR. J. PERCIVAL KING 
57 Brighton Street 


MR. IRA D. KINGSBURY 
Landing Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. ORRIN D. KINGSLEY 
41 Vick Park A 


MISS ELLA R. KLEIN 
247 Pierrepont Street 


MR. THERON W. KNAPP 
303 Brooks Avenue 


MRS. OLIVE A. KONDOLF 
103 Shepard Street 


MR. WILLIAM H. LAKEMAN 
2 Lake View Park 


MR. HENRY LAMPERT 
100 Crosman Terrace 


MISS HELENA M. LANGSLOW 
42 Girton Place 


MISS FANNIE W. LANNIN 
1162 Lake Avenue 


MR, HARRY T. LANSING 
7 Werner Park 


MR. THOMAS W. LARKIN 
16 Park Place 
LeRoy, N. Y. 


MRS. KATHERINE M. LARROWE 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


MR. MATTHEW D. LAWLESS 
44 Prince St. 


MRS. GEORGE LEADER 
269 Milburn Street 


MR. EDWARD B. LEARY 
200 Seneca Parkway 


MR. HARRY F. LEITER 
2280 East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


DR. FRED RAYMOND LEWIS 
902 Dewey Avenue 


MRS. GILBERT L. LEWIS 
1953 Lewiston Avenue 


MR. HOWARD H. LEWIS 
Martin B. Anderson School 
No. 1, Hillside Avenue 


HON. MERTON E. LEWIS 
The Sagamore 


MR. JESSE W, LINDSAY 
1163 East Avenue 
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MR. CLINTON E. LINE 
1104 Granite Building 


MRS. BEEKMAN C. LITTLE 
94 Westminster Road 


MR. ARTHUR M. LOWENTHAL - 
1321 Highland Avenue 


MR. HARRY M. LOWENTHAL 
14 Buckingham Street 


MISS MARIA L. LUITWEILER 
27 Audubon Street 


MR. CLINTON R. LYDDON 
ome Acres 
Brighton Station 


MRS. CLINTON R. LYDDON 
Home Acres 
Brighton Station 


MR. FRED B. LYDDON 
71 Aberdeen Street 


MR. CHARLES G. LYMAN 
18 Chestnut Street 


MRS. ROBERTA A. MacBAIN 
853 Culver Road 


MR. FRANK P. MAGEE 
Dansville, N. Y. 


MR. EDNOR A, MARSH 
90 Kenwood Avenue 


MRS. MICHAEL MARSHALL 
55 Ridgeway Avenue 


MISS LAURA M. MARTIN 
428 Linden Street 


MRS. RICHARD P. MARTIN 
Linden Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. EDWIN C. MASON 
193 Albemarle Street 


DR. FRANK B. MAYNARD 
114 West Avenue 


MR. EMERSON 8S. MAYO 
214 Culver Road 


MRS. JAMES McAULIFFE 
29 East Boulevard 


MR. THOMAS J. McCARRICK 
265 Longacre Road 


MR. PRESCOTT B. McCARTNEY 
291 Rocket Street 


MISS ANNA HUNT McCONNELL 
383 Park Avenue 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. McCORD 
242 Alexander Street 


MR, JOHN C. McCURDY 
434 Oxford Street 


DR. NATHAN D. McDOWELL 
Clover Road 
Brighton Station 


MR. JOHN F. McGRAW 
271 Dartmouth Street 


MRS. JOHN J. McINERNEY 
2100 East Avenue 


MR. THOMAS H. McINNERNEY 
120 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


MR. HARRY J. McKAY 
413 Central Trust Building 


MR. W. ARTHUR McKINNEY 
100 Nunda Boulevard 


MISS ALMA L. McMATH 
369 Alexander Street 


MRS. MORRISON H. McMATH 
373 Oxford Street 


MR. LUTHER C. McNEAL 
160 Troup Street 


MR. PERCY R. McPHAIL 
96 Dartmouth Street 


REV. EDWARD T. MEAGHER 
Box 1004 


MR. DELLON KARL MEDCALF 
288 Dartmouth Street 


DR. DAVID B. MENDELSON 
596 Monroe Avenue 


MR. ANTHONY A. MENG 
24 Strathallan Park 


MR. HERBERT J. MENZIE 
167 Seneca Parkway 


MISS HAZEL M. MERRILL 
81 South Fitzhugh Street 


MR. JACQUES L. MEYERS 
76 Brunswick Street 


MR. MORRIS M. MEYERS 
275 Beach Avenue 


MR, WALTER S. MEYERS 
4 Oliver Street 


MR. JOSEPH MICHAELS 
The Sagamore 


MR.WILLIAM HOWARD MIDDLETON 
122 Rosedale Street 


MR. MORTIMER E. MILBURN 
15 Kensington Street 


MR. FREDERICK A. MILLER 
89 East Avenue 


MR. MORTIMER R. MILLER 
232 Culver Road 


MR. FREDERICK C. MILLIGAN 
61 Chandler Street 


MRS. ANNA H. MITCHELL 
90 Plymouth Avenue 


MR, WILLIS GAYLORD MITCHELL 
90 Plymouth Avenue 
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PROF. CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
333 Rockingham Street 


MRS. SUSAN M. MORGAN 
Brockport, N. Y 


MR, DAVID Z. MORRIS 
9 Council Rock Avenue 


MR. CHARLES wenger rit s: 


RRISON 
Crescent Avenue 
MISS AMELIA S. MORRISSEY 
89 Arvine Heights 


MRS, FRANCES C. MORSE 
13 South Goodman Street 


MR. WALDO G. MORSE 
37 Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


MRS. WILLIAM B. MORSE 
13 South Goodman Street 


MISS VIRGINIA MOSCRIP 
48 Tryon Park 


MRS. HOWARD T. MOSHER 
216 Alexander Street 


MR, THOMAS G. MOULSON 
76 Dartmouth Street 


MR. HARRY R. MOULTHROP 
34 Pinnacle Road 


DR. EDWARD W. MULLIGAN 
788 East Avenue 


MRS. WILLIAM A. MURPHY 
22 Darwin Street 


MISS LOUISE MUSSI 
1909 Main Street East 


MR. ROSWELL 8S. NAGLE 
17 Vick Park B 


MR. WALTER NELSON 
525 Benton Street 


MR. ALBERT SELBY NEWELL 
80 Douglas Road 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 
Rochester Colony 


MR. Cpe R. NEWELL 
101 Westminster Road 


MR. ELLSWORTH NICHOLS 
614-616 Duffy Powers Building 


MRS. ANNA M. NICHOLSON 
40 Selye Terrace 


MRS. FRANK 8S. NOBLE 
31 Wellington Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM T. NOONAN 
t Avenue 
Brighton Station 


MISS MABEL C. NOYCE 
494 Parsells Avenue 


DR. ARTHUR B. O’BRIEN 
400 Seneca Parkway 


MR. SMITH O’BRIEN 
183 Wellington Avenue 


MR. FRED J. ODENBACH 
211 Jefferson Avenue 


MR. CHARLES EDWIN OGDEN 
165 Harvard Street 


MR. WILLIAM J. O’HEA 
336 Canterbury Road 


MRS. ELIZABETH BUSH OTIS 
Fairport, N. Y. 


DR. W. KIRKE OTIS 
756 Main Street East 


DR. C. E. PADDLEFORD 
Holley, N. Y. 


MR. FRANK W. PAGE 
389 Park Avenue 


MRS. J. STUART PAGE 
85 Kenwood Avenue 


DR. FREDERICK W. PALMER 
Holley, N. Y. 


DR. MYRON B. PALMER 
17 Portsmouth Terrace 


DR. ARTHUR C. PARKER 
Municipal Museum 


MR. H. FRED PARRISH 
108 Woodward Street 


MR. WILLIAM H. PATTERSON 
410 Thurston Road 


MRS. EDWARD W. PECK 
35 East Boulevard 


MR. HENRY J. PECK 
1555 East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


MR. GEORGE E, PEER 
Chili, N. Y. 

DR. WILLIAM W. PERCY 
12 West Avenue 


MR. ERICKSON PERKINS 
494 East Avenue 


MRS. ERICKSON PERKINS 
494 East Avenue 


MR. CHARLES E. PERRY 
81 Albemarle Street 


MR. ERNEST PETRY 
38 South Washington Street 


MR. THEODORE F. PEVEAR 
5 Argyle Street 


MR. CHARLES LEE PIERCE 
1771 St. Paul Street 


MR, FREDERICK A. PISTORIUS 
42 Grosvenor Road 


MR. WILLIAM PITKIN 
266 Westminster Road 


MR. HARRY OTIS POOLE 
60 Westminster Road 
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MR. CLIFFORD J. PORTER 
Care, Enamelled Metal Prod. Corp. 
6 Kingsway 
London, England 


MR. JOHN CRAIG POWERS 
700 East Avenue 


MRS. IRA PRATT 
7 Portsmouth Terrace 


MR. PHILIP PRESENT 
2161 East Avenue 
Brighton Station 


DR. A. J. PRICE 
557 Genesee Street 


REV. ORLO J. PRICE, D.D. 
326 Barrington Street 


MR. WALTER H. PRICE 
106 Edgerton Street 


DR. FREDERICK W. PROSEUS 
Brighton Station 


MR. EUGENE RAINES 
146 Edgerton Street 


PROF. ALBERT J. RAMAKER 
11 Tracy Street 


MR. JOHN A. RANDALL 
55 Plymouth Avenue South 


MR. FRED H. RAPP 
456 Plymouth Avenue 


MR. W. B. RAYTON 
89 Roxborough Road 


MRS. ENRITH T. REBASZ 
1 Livingston Park 


DR. WILLIAM B. REED 
25 Plymouth Avenue North 


MR. B. E. REEVES 
380 Oxford Street 


MISS FRANC A. REICHENBACH 
32 King Street 


MR. LAWRENCE E. REILLY 
385 Frost Avenue 


DR. RUSH RHEES 
440 University Avenue 


MR. WESLEY A. RIEGEL 
150 Yarmouth Road 


MR. WILLIAM S. RILEY 
900 Culver Road 


MRS. JOSEPH ROBY 
234 Culver Road 


MRS. S. SIDNEY B. RODY 
38 North Goodman Street 


MRS. WILLIAM H. H. ROGERS 
The Normandie 
253 Alexander Street 


MRS. FRANK J. ROHR 
360 Wellington Avenue 


MR. DELOSS M. ROSE 
183 Alameda Street 


MR. NORMAN ROSENBERG 
45 Hudson Avenue 


DR. EUGENE W. ROTHER 
Edgemere Drive 


MR. FRED F. SABEY 
935 Park Avenue 


MR. ROBERT SALTER 
44 Aldine Street 


MR. A. D. SANDERS 
Stafford, N. Y. 


MR. GOODMAN A. SARACHAN 
215 Avenue C 


MR. THEODORE SCHELLING 
114 St. Paul Street 


MR. CHARLES P. SCHLEGEL 
990 South Avenue 


MRS. GEORGE C. SCHLEGEL 
1132 East Avenue 


MRS, OLIVE MARGARET SCHRADER 
322 Parsells Avenue 


DR. ARTHUR J. SCHUYLER 
775 University Avenue 


MR. I. ELBERT SCRANTOM 
32 Portsmouth Terrace 


MRS. BERTRAM L. SEARCH 
160 Brunswick Street 


MR. RICHARD A. SEARING 
617 North Goodman Street 


MRS. MARY MARKHAM SELDEN 
Elm Place 
Avon, N. Y. 


MR. MOSES B. SHANTZ 
155 Edgerton Street 


MR. CHARLES SHEPARD, JR. 
711 Wilder Building 


MR. WILLIAM H. SHUART 
156 Mill Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


MRS, ADELINA RITTER SHUMWAY 
Greenwich, Conn, 


MR. F. HARPER SIBLEY 
400 East Avenue 


MRS. F. HARPER SIBLEY 
400 East Avenue 


MR. ALPHONSE J. SIGL 
35 Alameda Street 


DR. LEO F. SIMPSON 
1410 Highland Avenue 


MR. WILLIAM J. SIMPSON 
572 Plymouth Avenue 


DR. BENJAMIN J. SLATER 
100 Edgemere Drive 
Charlotte Station 
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MR. HAROLD FRANKLIN SMEED 
810 Post Avenue 


PROF. CHARLES H. SMITH 
461 South Goodman Street 


MRS. CHARLES WINSLOW SMITH 
8 Livingston Par 


MR. CLARENCE WALKER SMITH 
23 Arnold Park 
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Adler, Simon L.: Paper by, Money 
and Money Units in the American 
Colonies, 143-173; cited, 44. 

Albany: Important trading-post, 
265, 266. 

Albright, Francis: Mentioned, 235. 

Alden, Rev. Timothy: Mentioned, 
195, 214; quoted, 215. 

Aldridge, Mayor George W.: Men- 
tioned, 311. 

Alexander, Rev. George, D.D.: De- 
livers sermon dedicating Church, 
250. 

Allan, Ebenezer: Described by 
Mary Jemison, 209; mentioned, 
287-289. 

Allen, George E.: Mentioned, 103. 

Allen, Mary B.: School of, men- 
tioned, 223. 

Alluvial Way: Described, 305-306. 

Amendments: To Charters, see 
Charters. 

American Brewing Company: Men- 
tioned, 189. 

American Negotiator: Quoted, 146, 
159. 

Anderson, Joseph: Mentioned, 222. 

Anderson, Martin B.: Mentioned, 
290. 

Andrew, John A.: Governor of 
Massachusetts, 87. 

Andrews, Jane: Mentioned, 223. 

Andrews, Samuel I.: Builds toll- 
bridge, 237. 

Andrews, Mrs. Samuel G.: Men- 
tioned, 220. 

Andrews Street Baptist Church: 
Founded, 186. 


Andrews Street Bridge: Construc- 
tion of, 239; rebuilt, 239. 

Angle, James M.: Paper by, Early 
Genesee River Bridges, 225-241. 

Animals: Tributes to, 276, 280. 

Anthony, Susan B.: Mentioned, 
286, 317; prediction of, 318. 

Aqueduct: Completion of, 273. 

Arcade: See Reynolds Arcade. 

Arner, Theodosia Cook: Mentioned, 
137, 138. 

Arink, Mrs.: Mentioned, 137. 

Athenaeum: Library title passes, 
103; lectures in Arcade, 103. 

Auburn and Rochester Railroad: 
Letter as to, quoted, 299. 

Author’s Notes: As to War propa- 
ganda, 81-82; as to relative 
values of colonial and sterling 
money, 145; quotation from Dr. 
John Mitchell, 148; quotation 
from Edmund Burke, 148; Felt, 
on Massachusetts Currency, 149; 
Hoenig Statutes, 149, 150; as to 
Wampum, 151; as to weight of 
dollar, 156; Skeat, quoted, 156; 
as to origin of dollar mark, 156; 
as to Mexican real, 156; as to 
Spanish real, 156; as to origin of 
word dollar, 156; as to values of 
Dutch Coins, 158; as to Spanish 
pistareen, 158; as to counterfeit- 
ing, 159, 160; as to penalties for 
counterfeiting, 159, 160; as to 
penalties for passing counterfeit 
money, 160; as to fixing weight of 
English shilling, 156; As to peage 
money left in wills, 167. 

Ayrault, Isabel: Paper by, The True 
Story of Mary Femison, 193-218. 
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Baker, Rev. John E.: Mentioned, 
246. 

Baker’s Hill: Mentioned, 70. 

Balance of Trade: Against Colonies, 
170, 171. 

Ballantine, Rev. James: First regu- 
lar pastor of Gates Presbyterian 
Church, 245; served sixteen years, 
245; resigned, 246. 

Baltimore, Lord: Had coin dies and 
coins made in London, 154. 

Bannister, Daniel: Mentioned, 196. 

Banyar, Goldsbrow: Appointed 
State Commissioner, 268. 

Baptist Theological Seminary: Sup- 
plies students to Gates Presby- 
terian Church, 246. 

Barbadoes: Mentioned, 170. 

Barlow, Joel: Mentioned, 268. 

Barry, Patrick: Mentioned, 187. 

Barter Currency: Resorted to by 
Colonists, 148; described, 149; 
in Massachusetts, 149, 166. 

Bartholomay Brewing Company: 
Mentioned, 189. 

Barton, Adelia C.: Sister of Enos 
M. Barton, 297. 

Barton, Enos M.: Western Electric 
Company, life work of, 298. 

Barton, Mrs. Fannie A.: Puts 
famous mortgage on home, 297. 

Bates, David S.: Commissioner, 
mentioned, 230. 

Bath: Germans in, 180; founded, 
ype 

Rausch John Jacob: Mentioned, 
188. 

Beach, Elisha: Mentioned, 234. 

Beaman, Myrtie: Mentioned, 249. 

Bell Telephone System: Mentioned, 
298. 

Benzenburg, 
tioned, 118. 


George H.: Men- 
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Berith Kodesh: Founded, 186. 

Bestor, Dr.: Quoted, 259. 

Bibliography: Of Money and Mon- 
ey Units in the American Colo- 
nies, 171-173. 

Bigelow, Chief Justice: Mentioned, 
88. 

Bishop, Rev. Mr.: Mentioned, 246. 

Blair, Montgomery: Attitude as to 
Mason-Slidell affair, 92. 

Blanchard Hiram: Early Rochester 
merchant, 220. 

Blanchard, Mrs. Hiram: Editor’s 
Note on, 220; quoted, on rope- 
walk, 300. 

Bloomfield: Mentioned, 296. 

Bloss, Carrie: Mentioned, 223. 

Bloss, Elizabeth: Mentioned, 223. 

Blossom Hotel: Location of, 224; 
destroyed by fire, 301. 

Board of Contract and Supply: 
Mentioned, 30. 


Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment: Mentioned, 30. 


Board of Trade: Rochester’s First, 
306-308; members of, 307; in- 
vited to Canada, 307. 


Boughton Hill: Site of Seneca 
Town, 47. 


Bowling: Forbidden in early Roch- 
ester, 27. 


Boyd, Lieutenant Thomas: Tor- 
tured and killed by Indians, 42; 
mentioned, 55, 208. 


Boyd, Mrs. Mary K.: Mentioned, 
317. 

Boyle: Post office established, 125; 
Northfield changed to, 126; name 
changed to Smallwood, 126; 
town records at Pittsford, 127; 
town records of African slave, 
527, 
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Braddock’s Bay: Mentioned, 270. 


Braithwaite, John: Early Rochester 
merchant, 220. 


Brant, Joseph: Brother of Molly 
Brant, 38; establishes Mohawk 
settlement near Fort Niagara, 40; 
description of, 50; sister Molly, 
marries Sir William Johnson, 50; 
Mohawk Chief, 50; served as 
interpreter, 50; under Ranger 
command, §3; attacks Harpers- 
field, 57; attacks Canajoharie, 
573; mentioned, 206, 207. 

Brant, Molly: Wife of Sir William 
Johnson, 38. 

Breweries: Founded by Germans, 
189. 

Bridge Builders: Names of, 237. 

Bridges: Early Genesee River, Paper 
on, by James M. Angle, 225-241.; 
few records on, 225; Hartford, 
225; between Boyle and North- 
ampton 226; Main Street, 227, 
228, 232, 233; Carthage Toll, 235, 
236; Court ~ Street, 237, 238; 
Andrews Street, 239; Clarissa 
Street, 240; suspension, 240, 241. 

Bridge Street: Mentioned, 236. 

Brighton: Town created, 126. 

Brighton Bridge Company: Incor- 
porated, 235. 

Brighton Ridge: Obliteration of, 71. 

British: Promises to Iroquois, kept, 
50. 

British Indian Affairs: Department 
of, 38. 

Brockport: Moraine at, 70. 


Brown, Dr. Matthew: House of, 
220; rose garden, mentioned, 220, 
President of Village, 220; Mrs. 
Haight daughter of, 220; Mrs. 
Barron Williams, daughter of, 
220. 
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Bryan, William Jennings: Men- 
tioned, gI. 


Bryce, James: Quoted, 25. 


Buchanan Valley: Mentioned, 194; 
monument at, 217. 


Buck, Robert: Mentioned, 195; 
killed by Indians, 198. 


Buffalo Street: Survey of, 230, 


Bullard, Fisher: Early Rochester 
merchant, 219. 


Bullard, Mrs. Fisher: Mentioned, 
219. 
Bull’s Head: Ropewalk at, 300. 


Bureau of Municipal Research: 
Earl W. Weller, Director of, 1; 
made survey of Municipal 
government, 8; Council-Man- 
ager Charter drafted by, 8. 


Burke, Edmund: Quoted, 148, 151. 
Burke Hill: Example of drumlin, 75. 


Burnet, Sir William: Mentioned, 
266. 

Burr, Caroline: Mentioned, 223. 

Bushnell, Rufus J.: Mentioned, 
243. 

Butler, George D.: Mentioned, 103. 

Butler, John: Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Indian Affairs, 38; council 
with Indians at Niagara, 39; 
organizes Butler’s Rangers, 40; 
mentioned, 206. 

Butler, Walter: Mentioned, 54. 

Butler’s Rangers: Organized, 40; 
mentioned, 54. 

Butterfield, Ezra: Mentioned, 244. 

Butterfield, Nabby: Mentioned, 
244. 

Callender: Attack on, 51. 

Cameron, Simon: Secretary of War, 
87. 

Canajoharie: Attacked by Brant, 
57: 
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Canal-boats: Tribute to beasts that 
drew, 276. 

Canals: First suggested, 266; from 
Mohawk to Seneca Lake, 269. 
See, Erie Canal. 

Canandaigua: Mentioned 55; Trea- 
ty of, 58; mentioned, 296. 

Canaseraga: Mentioned, 55. 

Canaseraga Creek: Mentioned, 230. 

Cannibalism: Indian, described, 49; 
European, mentioned, 49. 

Carroll, Charles: Mentioned, 284. 

Carthage: Founded, 234; com- 
petition with Rochester, 235. 

Carthage Toll Bridge: Act for 
building, 235; fall of, 235; de- 
scribed, 236. 

Casconchiagon River: Mentioned, 
63. 

Case, Captain Wheeler C.: Men- 
tioned, 260. 

Case, Hon. Lewis: Mentioned, 89. 

Cayuga Indians: Territory of, 36. 

Centennial: Of Rochester, 125; of 
American Independence, cele- 
brated in Churches, 248. 

Changing Charter of Rochester: 
Paper by W. Earl Weller, 1-21; 
cited, 29. 

Chapin, Harriet: Mentioned, 137. 

Chapin, Louis: Mentioned, 253. 

Chapin, Judge Moses: Mentioned, 
311. 

Charles, Stephen: Had first livery 
stable in Rochester, 221. 

Charlock, Miss: One of first mil- 
liners in Rochester, 221. 

Charlotte: Mentioned, 66. 

Charter: Paper on, The Changing 
Charter of Rochester, by W. Earl 
Weller, 1-21; first Village, de- 
scribed, 2, 3; second Village, de- 
scribed, 3, 4; first City, 4, 5; 
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Consolidated, 5; Mayor given 
veto power, by, 5, 6; Executive 
Board created by, 6, 7; review of 
Consolidated, 7; adoption of 
White, 7; Council-Manager, draft- 
ed, 8; Home Rule, 8; Supple- 
mentary, 8; Chronological Sum- 
mary, 14, 15; Tabulation of 
Amendments, 15-17; State laws 
pertaining to, 15-17; Special Laws 
pertaining to, 15-17; amend- 
ments to City-Manager Char- 
ter, 18-20; Historical Backgrounds 
of, Paper by Edward R. Foreman 
23-33; definition of, 23; Rochester 
City, 1834, 28; Federal Plan, 29; 
White, 30, 31, 112; Special, 1908, 
41. 

Chastellux, Marquis de: Mentioned, 
267. 

Cherry Valley: Massacre, 54. 

Chew, Joseph: Secretary, Indian 
Affairs, 38. 

Chicken Row: Location of, 223. 


Child, Jonathan: Inaugurated in 
Arcade, 102; mentioned, 275. 


Childs, Cornelia: Mentioned, 137. 
Childs, Timothy: Mentioned, 275. 


Chronological Summary: Of Roch- 
ester’s Charters, 1817-1928, 15- 


17; 
Church & Gessell: Ropemakers, 
301. 
Church, James: Mentioned, 299. 
Church, John: Mentioned, 299. 
Church Sidney: Rope making busi- 
ness of, 299, 300. 


Circuses: Held 
Street, 221. 


shows on State 


Cities: Second Class, 30; First 
Class, 31. 


City Attorney: Report of, as to 
Main Street Bridge, 231. 


INDEX 


City Hall Commissioners: Created, 
FIt. 


City Home Rule Law: Local Laws 


adopted under, 19, 20, > 

City Hospital: Built on Buffalo 
Cemetery lot, 299; failure. of, 
predicted, 299. 

City Manager: Power and duties of, 
described, 13. 

City Manager Charter: See Charter. 

City Planning: Bureau of, 112. 

Claflin, Rev. Edward S.: Minister, 
Gates Presbyterian Church, 249; 
resignation of, 250. 

Clarissa Street Bridges: Descrip- 
tion of, 240. 

Clark, General John S.: Mention- 
ed, 297. 

Clark, Levi H.: Mentioned, 235. 

Clark, Lieutenant Governor: Re- 
port on waterways, 267. 

Clark, Mayor: Quoted, 232. 

Claus, Daniel: Mentioned, 38. 

Clinton, DeWitt: Visited Genesee 
Country, 271. 

Clinton, George: Favored canal 
construction, 268. 

Cluet, Thomas: Mentioned, 214. 

Coates, Irving W.: Quoted, 295, 
296. 

Cobb’s Hill: Mentioned, 71; reser- 
voir, 116. 

Cobwell System: Garbage disposal, 
118, 119. 

Coinage: Pine tree and others 
mentioned, 152, 153. 

Coins: Devices mentioned for re- 
ducing weight of, 159. 

Colden, Cadwallader: Suggested 
canal connecting Lakes Seneca 
and Erie, 266. 

Coleman, Dr. Anson: Mentioned, 
22%, 
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Coleman, Charles B.: Mentioned, 
228. 


Colfax, Schuyler: Mentioned, 88. 


Collegiate Institute: Mentioned, 
203. 

Colles, Christopher: Surveyed Mo- 
hawk, 267. 

Colonial Legislature: Placed value 
on silver, wampum, etc., 167; as 
to money, very erratic, 171; 
actuated by desire to keep money 
in Colonies, 171. 

Colonial Pound: Ceased fluctuating 
about middle of 18th Century, 
143; of less value than English 
pound, 143; only used as money 
of account, 144; weight of silver 
in, 144. 

Colonies: Each, had own unit of 
money value, 143; Issue paper 
money, 151, 152; found it neces- 
sary to specify unit of value, 155. 

Colonists: Implicated in raids on, 
and murders of, Indians, 50, 51; 
English table of money values 
adopted by, 143; ignored English 
pound value except for bills of 
exchange, 143; used barter cur- 
rency, 150; importation high, 
exports small, 148. 

Common Council: Adopts Council- 
Manager Charter, 8; develop- 
ment of power of, 9; resolution 
of, as to bridge, 231. 

Company No. 4: Early Rochester 
Fire Company, mentioned, 224. 

Conesus: Mentioned, 55. 


Confederacy: Of Indian Nations in 
New York, 35. 

Connoy Indians: Mentioned, 39. 

Consolidation Acts: Mentioned, 30, 


31. 
Constitution, American: Result of 
long-time processes, 24; Genesis of 
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a Written, by William C. Morey, 
quoted, 24. 

Constitutions: Nature of, 23; de- 
fined, 25. 

Continental Congress: Issues paper 
money, ISI, 152. 

Contract and Supply: Board of, 30, 
112. 

Conway, James: Secured contract 
for bridge, 234. 

Coppers: Coined after War of Revo- 
lution, 154; in different states, 
discussed, 162. 

Corban, Henry H.: Mentioned, 243. 

Corcoran, Michel: Mentioned, 88. 

Corn Maiden: Gift of Earth and 
Sun to Iroquois, 48. 

Cornell, Silas: Map by, 236; men- 
tioned, 311. 

Corner-Stone: Material put in, of 
Gates Presbyterian Church, 250; 
of first Court House; 310; of 
second Court House, 312; of 
third Court House, 317-319. 

Cornplanter: Mentioned, 57, 58; 
speech of, to Washington, quo- 
ted, 58. 

Council: Of Indian 
Niagara, 39. 

Council-Manager Government: 
drafted by Bureau of Muncipal 
Research, 8; introduced in Com- 
mon Council, 8; approved by 
citizens, 8; Court of Appeals de- 
clares valid, 8; gives City Mana- 
ger, powers of Mayor, 13. 

Counterfeit Money: Referred to; 
159, 160; penalties for passing, 
160. 

Country Pay: See Barter Currency. 

Court House: Mentioned, 223; de- 
scription of first, 309; cost of, 310; 
records in corner-stone of first, 
310; building of second, 311; 
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building of third, 311; corner- 
stone of second, 312; corner- 
stone of third, 317-319. 

Court of Appeals: Declares Council- 
Manager Charter valid, 9; cited, 
29, 32. 

Court Street: Extended, 237. 

Court Street Bridge: Origin and de- 
sign of, 237; iron bridge built, 
238; fatal accident on, 238. 

Cox, John, Jr.: Letter quoted, 308. 


Cox, Meda: Address by, Our Fore- 
fathers, 259. 


Cresap, Michael: Murders forty 
Indians, §2. 


Crippen, Alice M.: Mentioned, 299. 

Croughton, Amy Hanmer: Paper 
by, Historic Reynolds Arcade, 97- 
107. 

Culver, Harry O.: Mentioned, 129. 

Culver, J. Z.: Mentioned, 104. 

Culver, Oliver: Constable of Pitts- 
ford, 127. 

Currency: Of the British Colonies 
in America, 146. 

Curtice, H. N.: Mentioned, 232. 

Curtis, George, Mentioned, 246. 

Cutler, James G.: Mentioned, 117, 
11g. 

Daily Democrat: Extracts from, 229. 

Damascus Temple: Tenants in 
Arcade, IoI. 

Darrow, Erastus: Quoted, as to 
first Board of Trade, 307, 308. 
Davidson, Henry: Mentioned, 257. 
Davis, Jefferson: Mentioned, 85. 
De Belmont, Abbé: Mentioned, 

296. 
DeHaas, General: Mentioned, 177. 
Deh-ge-wa-nus: Name given Mary 
Jemison, 199; meaning of, 199. 


DeKalb, General: Mentioned, 177. 
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Dekanawideh: Law 
League, 46. 

De Lancey, Lieutenant Governor: 
Report on waterways, 267. 

Delaware Indians: Mentioned, 39. 

Denonville Route: Shore of Ironde- 
quoit Bay a part of, 295; con- 
troversy as to east or west side of 
Bay, 295, 297; George H. Harris, 
quoted, 295, 297; Irving W. 
Coates, quoted, 295, 296; Roch- 
ester Historical Society publica- 
tions, quoted, 295; O. H. Mar- 
shall, quoted, 295, 296; General 
John S. Clark, quoted, 297. 

Depreciation of Currency: In the 
American Colonies, various rea- 
sons for, 168, 169, 170, I7I. 

Derr, C. A.: Mentioned, 123. 

Devil’s Hole Massacre: Mentioned, 
202. 

Dewey Art Parlors: Mentioned, 
104. 

Dewey, Chester: Mentioned, 290. 

Dewey, D. M.: Reminiscences of 
Arcade, 105; mentioned, 317. 

Dimmock, Colonel: Mentioned, 86. 

Dingle: Kettles in, 72. 

Directory: First Rochester, 25. 

Dismal Swamp Canal: Mentioned, 
270. 

Djigonsaseh: “Mother of Nations” 
of League, 46, 47. 

Dollar: Origin of word, 156. 

Dolley, Dr. Charles Sumner: Men- 
tioned, 317. 

Doolittle, Miss Araminta D.: Paper 
on, by Alice L. Hopkins, 131-141. 

Dossenbach, Herman: Mentioned, 
1865. 

Dossenbach, Theodore: Mentioned, 
185. 

Doty, Lockwood R.: Cited, 44. 


Giver of 


Jos 
Douglas, Stephen A.: Mentioned, 
82. 


Drake, H. F.: Mentioned, 104. 

Dransfield, Thomas: Mentioned, 
104. 

Paves Park Avenue: Mentioned, 
2. 

Drumlins: Described, 74; examples 
of, 745 75- 

Ducatoon: Holland coin used in 
Colonies, 165. 

Dutch Coins: In Colonies, men- 
tioned, 157. 

Dutch Ryall: Ordered to pass at 
five shillings, 164. 

Eagle Hotel: On site of Powers’ 
Building, 221; parties held at, 
204224 

Farth-forms: Obliterated, 61. 

East Avenue: Mentioned, 292. 

Eddy, Harrison P.: Mentioned, 116. 

Edgerton, Hiram H.: Term as 
Mayor, 110; death of, 110. 

Edgerton Park: History and de- 
velopment of, 109. 

Edison, Thomas A.: Experimented 
in Arcade, 105. 


Editor’s Notes: As to Rochester’s 
Charters, 1; as to Changing Fed- 
eral Constitution, 1; as to Char- 
ter provisions, 33; as to George 
H. Harris, 35; as to Sullivan’s 
Expedition, 44; as to purchase of 
Pinnacle, 78; as to Herman Le- 
Roy Fairchild, 78-80; as to tree 
stumps found under Arcade, 106; 
as toa birth and death in Arcade, 
107; as to Abelard Reynolds, 
Postmaster, 107; as to Roch- 
esters Centennial, 125; as to 
Charles H. True, 129; as to Roch- 
ester Female Academy, 131; as 
to editions of Mary Jemison’s 
life, 217; as to spelling of Deh-ge- 
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wi-nus, 217, 218; as to organi- 
zation of Monroe County, 252; 
as to incorporation of Rochester, 
262, 263; as to similarity of 
names of Gates and Rochester 
Churches, 252; as to organiza- 
tion of Rochester Presbytery, 
253; as to Rochester’s First Pres- 
byterian Church, 253; Charles 
Mulford Robinson, quoted, 253; 
Louis Chapin, quoted, 253; His- 
tory of Rochester Presbytery, 
quoted, 253; Dr. Levi Parsons, 
quoted, 253; Rev. James H. 
Hotchkin, quoted, 253; as to 
exercises dedicating Erie Canal 
tablet, 255, 260; as to services of 
animals, 280; as to Rochester 
Centennial, 281-283. 

Fight Reals: See Spanish Dollar. 

Elevated Tracks: New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, 122. 

Ellicott, Joseph: Mentioned, 271. 

Elliot, Augustus G.: Mentioned, 
129. 

Ellis, S. A.: Mentioned, 317. 

Ellison Park: Mentioned, 64, 77. 

Ellwanger & Barry: Nursery Com- 
pany, 102. 

Ellwanger, George: Mentioned, 187. 

Elwood, Mary Cheney: Cited, 44. 

Ely Drumlin: Described, 75. 

Ely, Harvey: Mentioned, 239. 

Emanuel Reformed Church: 
Founded, 186. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo: Quoted, 
320. 

Empire State: Erected on territory 
of Iroquois Confederacy, 59. 

Endeka Gaakwa: Indian name of 
Sun God, 56. 


Engineer, City: Relation to city 
government, 111; official titles, 


113. 
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Engineering In Rochester: Paper, by 
Edwin A. Fisher, 109-124. 

Engineers: Erie Canal built by 
American, 264. 

England: Hostility toward, 84. 

English Coins: Names and Colonial 
values of, 157, 158; shilling a 
curiosity, 165; clipped or under- 
weight, 166. 

Envoys: Confederate, 86. 

Erie Canal: Exercises in honor of, 
255-280; program of dedication 
of tablet, 255; trip on, 1827, 259; 
how people were notified on com- 
pletion of, 261; influence on 
Nation, 261-264; purpose of, 261, 
262; influence on New York 
city, 263; influence on cities of 
State, 264; built by American 
engineers, 264; influence on New 
York State, 263, 265-280; build- 
ing of, 271, 272; route of, 272; 
ceremony at opening, 274; first 
trip on, 274; tribute to laborers 
on, 276; great engineering feat, 
276; influence on population and 
industry, 277; provided safest 
route to West, 277; national im- 
portance of, 277; enlargement of, 
279; foes of, 279. 

Eries: Destroyed by Iroquois, 50. 

Ernst, Colonel Louis: Civil War, 
179; sketch of, 189. 

Erratics: Described, 76; examples 
of 76. 

Erwin, Jane: Wife of Thomas Jemi- 
son, 194, 198. 

Eskers: Described, 73; examples of, 
73> 

Estimate and Apportionment: 
Board of, 30, 112. 

Etheridge, Othello Hamlet: Men- 
tioned, 104. 

Everett, Hon. Edward: Mentioned, 
89. 
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Exchange Street: Mentioned, 222. 

Executive Board: Rochester, evo- 
lution of, 111. 

Explorers: Entered New York State 
by sea, 265. 

Exposition: First Industrial, 110. 

Exposition Park: Name changed to 
Edgerton, 100. 

Fairchild, Herman LeRoy: Paper 
by, LEffacement of Rochester's 
Nature Monuments, 61-80; bi- 
ography of, 78. 

Fall Brook: Mentioned, 207. 

Famous Mortgage: Made by Mrs. 
Fannie A. Barton, 297; now in 
possession of American Tele- 
graph Historical Collection, 298. 

Farley, Dr. Porter: Quoted, 227, 
238, 239, 240. 

Farmer’s Brother: Mentioned, 211. 

Federal Constitution: Mentioned, 
1: 

Federal-Plan Charter: Under the 
Old Charter, 29. 

Felt, Joseph Barlow: Quoted, 165. 

Fines: For officials refusing to serve, 
4; in Rochester, 1827, 27, 28. 

Fire Companies: Described, 321; 
volunteer, 321. 

Fire Engines: Drawn by hand to 
fires, 224, 320; citizens man the 
brakes of, 224; Company No. 4, 
mentioned, 224; pumping engines 
described, 320. 

Fire Fighting: In early Rochester, 
319-322. 

Fire Protection: Rochester, 1827, 
27, 

Fires: Attitude toward, in early 
days, 319, 320; Blossom Hotel 
destroyed, 301; Minerva Hall, 
322, 

First Baptist Church: First Fourth 
of July Oration delivered in, 221. 
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First Church Chronicles: Quoted, 
a5%. 

First Methodist Church: Men- 
tioned, 233. 

First Presbyterian Church of Gates: 
See Gates Presbyterian Church. 

First Presbyterian Church of Roch- 
ester: See Editor’s Note on, 253. 

Fish, Benjamin: Early Rochester 
merchant, 220. 

Fisher, Edwin A.: Paper by, His- 
tory of Engineering in Rochester, 
109-124. 

Fisher, George: Early Rochester 
merchant, 222. 

Fitzhugh, William: Mentioned, 284. 

Five Nations: English, French and 
Indian names of, 36; locations of 
the tribes, 36; government of, 46; 
League of, formed, 46; described, 
46, 47, 48; dedicated to peace, 48; 
mentioned, 58. 

Flick, Dr. Alexander C.: New inter- 
pretation of Sullivan - Clinton 
Campaign by, 44. 

Flower City Brewing Company: 
Mentioned, 189. 

Ford, Sarah: Original member, 

Gates Presbyterian Church, 244. 


Ford, William D.: Introduced Canal 
bill in Legislature, 271. 


Foreign Coins: Most substantial 
money in Colonies, 155; taken by 
weight, 159; first record of, in 
Colonies, 164. 

Foreign Exchanges: Caused de- 
preciation of money, 170, 171. 


Foreman, Edward R.: Paper by, 
Historical Backgrounds of Roch- 
ester Charter Law, 23-33. See, 
Editor’s Notes and Historiettes. 


Forman, Judge Joshua: Mentioned, 
259. 
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Fort Niagara: Center of Indian 
military movements, 40. 

Fort Stanwix: Treaty of, did not 
stop Indian raids, 50, 51; treaty 
mentioned, 58; battle of Oris- 
kany, 177, 207. 

Fort Warren: Mason and Slidell at, 
89. 

Fourth of July Oration: Delivered 
at First Baptist Church, 221. 

Fox, Henry: Mentioned, 227. 

France: Decides to create Empire in 
New World, 45, 46; sends ships 
and men, 56. 

Frankfort Village: Mentioned, 304. 

Franklin, Benjamin: Pamphlet on 
currency, 152. 

French: Disliked by Iroquois, 50. 
French and Indian War: Termina- 
tion of, 37. 
French Coins: 

names of, 157. 

Fugitive Slave Law: Mentioned, 84. 

Fuller, George R.: Mentioned, 104. 

Furman, Rev. Charles E.: Men- 
tioned, 246. 

Furs: Used as medium of exchange 
by Colonists, 150. 


Value of, 157; 


Gandagaree: Iroquois town, 47. 
Ga-no-noh: Mentioned, 265. 


Garbage Disposal: In Rochester, 
118-120, 

Gardeau Flats: Mentioned, 203, 
208. 


Gardiner, Judge Addison: Men- 
tioned, Ior. 


Garfield, James A.: Quoted, 23. 


Garrett, Matthias: Trustee of First 
Presbyterian Society, 243. 


Gates, General Horatio: Refused to 
command expedition against Six 
Nations, 54. 
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Gates Presbyterian Church: History of 
by Miss Anna E. Terrill, 243-253. 

Gaylord, Rev. Willis C.: Mentioned 
246. 

Genesee Brewing Company: Men- 
tioned, 189. 

Genesee Canyon: Mentioned, 61. 

Genesee County: Referred to, 125, 
266. 

Genesee Delta: Described, 66. 

Genesee Falls: Appearance changed, 
62. 

Genesee River: Rifle-Range Hol- 
low, 67; geologic story of, 75; 
bridges of, 225-241. 

Genesee Street: Ropewalk of, 300. 

Geneva Presbytery: Referred to, 
263: 

Genishaw: Mentioned, 201. 

German Coins: In American Colo- 
nies, 157. 

German, Home for Aged: Referred 
to, 188. 

Germans: Contributions of, to Life 
of Rochester, Paper, by Prof. 
Albert J. Ramaker, 175-191; 
early immigrations to America, 
177; immigrations in 19th cen- 
tury, 178; in Civil War, 179; 
pioneers, Western New York, 
180; city officers, 182; musical 
societies in, 185; religious life of, 
182, 186; in Rochester industries, 
187; in Rochester clothing indus- 
try, 189. 

Gessell, Andrew: Ropemaking busi- 
ness of 300, 301. 

Gibbons, Washington: City Clerk, 
3°7- 

Gibson, Henry B.: Mentioned, 309. 

Gilbert, Grove S.: Local artist, 104. 


Giles, Prof. Albert W.: Mentioned, 
73: 
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Gilkerson, Julia: Mentioned, 223. 

Glacial Period: Mentioned, 61. 

ae Phenomena described, 
Ke 

Glacier: Quebec Continental, 63. 

Gladstone, William E.: Quoted, 24. 

Globe Building: Described, 227. 

Gnaddenhutton: 
mentioned, 52. 

Goodman, Louisa: Pupil in Miss 
Allen’s School, 223. 

Grace Presbyterian Church: Mini- 
sters mentioned, 246. 

Graham, Anna: Mentioned, 238. 

Gray, Prof. Mason D.: Edited, The 
Pinnacle, 70. 

Gray, William C.: Mentioned, 122. 

Great Britian: Opposed coinage by 
Massachusetts, 153. 

Green, Miss Julia: School of, 220. 

Greiner, George: Mentioned, 185. 

Groveland Ambuscade: Referred 
to, 55. 

Guernsey, Ellen and Clara: Men- 
tioned, 138. 

Guernsey, James K.: Owned car- 
riage used by General Lafayette, 
128. 

Haight, Mrs.: Daughter of Dr. 
Matthew Brown, 220. 

Spokesman of 


Indian murders 


Haiyowentha: 
League, 46. 
Hale, Senator John P.: Quoted, 91. 


Hall, Elizabeth P.: Tribute to 


memory of, 219-220. 
Hall, James: Mentioned, 68. 
Hall, Mrs. Olivia: Described, 219. 
Hallam, Henry: Quoted, 24. 


Hamilton, Rev. Gavin L.: Men- 
tioned, 246. 


Hammondsport: Germans in, 180. 
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Harpersfield: Attacked by Brant 
57: 

Harris, George H.: Paper by, The 
Iroquois in the Revolution, 35-44; 
quoted, 295, 297. 

Harris, Mrs. George. H.: Quoted, 
295, 297. 

Harris, Orient D.: Referred to, 106. 

Hartford Bridge: Mentioned, 225. 

Hastings, Jane: Referred to, 223. 

Hatch, Jesse W.: Quoted, 227. 


Hau, Jakob: Bakery in Rochester, 
180. 

Ha-wen-i-u: Great Spirit of Iro- 
quois, 48. 

Hawley, Jesse: Quoted, 25, 26, 32; 
essays by 271; mentioned, 274, 
275; efforts of, to enlarge Erie 
Canal, 279; quoted, 280, 309, 310. 


Hayden, Charles J.: Mayor of 
Rochester, 307. 


Hazen, Allen: Mentioned, 116. 

Heis, Frau: Mentioned, 177. 

Henrietta: Town created, 127. 

Henry, Patrick: Mentioned, 149. 

Herckheimer, General Nicholas: 
Mentioned, 177. 

Heritage, Our: Paper, by, President 
Rush Rhees, 281-294. 

Herring, Rudolph: Mentioned, 118. 

Hiawatha: Mentioned, 49. 

Hides: Used as medium of exchange 
by Colonists, 150. 

Higham, R.: Signature to railroad 
specification, 309. 

Higham Street: Mentioned, 236. 

Hill, David Jayne: Referred to, 290. 

Hill, Rev. Frank W.: Invocation by, 
at Erie Canal exercises, 256. 

Hills, Amelia: Mentioned, 137. 

Hinchey, Ellen Little: 248. 
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Hinchey, Frank: Of Gates Presby- 
terian Church, 245, 247. 

Hiokatoo, Chief: Description of, 
204; married Mary Jemison, 205; 
children of, 205; fought under 
Brant, 207; death of 212. 

Historiettes: The Denonville Route, 
295-297; 4 Famous Mortgage, 
297-298; Useless Hospitals, 298- 
299; Early Mail Cars, 299; Roch- 
ester Ropemakers, 299-301; Blos- 
som Hotel Fire, 301; fudge Lynn 
and Venus, 302-305; The Ridge 
Road or the Alluvial Way, 305- 
306; Rochester's First Board of 
Trade, 306-308; Auburn and 
Rochester Railroad, 308-309; Mon- 
roe County Court Houses and 
Their Corner Stones, 309-319; 
Fire Fighting in Early Rochester, 
319-320. 

History: Analyzed, and interpreted, 
45. 

Holland Ducatoon: Ordered to pass 
at six shillings, 165. 

Holley, Myron: Mentioned, 271. 

Holley Water Works: Mentioned, 
114. 

Holy Family Church: Founded, 
186. 


Holyland, J. C.: Mentioned, 240. 


Holy Redeemer Church: Founded, 
186. 

Home Rule Charter: Mentioned, 8. 

Home Rule Law: Mentioned, 8. 

Hooker, Mrs. Susan Huntington: 
Quoted, 235. 

Hopkins, Alice L.: Paper by, Remin- 
iscences ofMiss Araminta D. Doo- 
little and the Rochester Female 
Academy, 131-141. 

Hotchkin, Rev. James: Referred to, 
259. 


Howard, Eliezer: Tavern of, used 
for religious services, 244; do- 
nated land for building Gates 
Church, 244. 

Howard House: Tavern in Gates, 
243. 

Howe, Jacob: Referred to, 180, 222. 

Howe, Julia Ward: Mentioned, 286. 

Hudson River: Mentioned, 277, 
278. 

Hulett, Judge P. B.: Mentioned, 
104. 

Hull, John: Quoted, 159. 

Hull and Sanderson: Mint-masters, 
153, 154. 

Humphrey, George H.: Mentioned, 
317- 

Hungerford, Edward: Paper by, 
mentioned, 309. 

Hurons: Destroyed by Iroquois, 50; 
in Laurentian Basin, 46; in battle 
against Iroquois, 50. 

Hutchinson, F. B.: Mentioned, 104. 

Hysteria: Kipling’s example of, 83. 

Indians: Territory of tribes, 36; 
tribes mentioned, 39; trails of, 
between Niagara and Genesee 
Rivers, 41; offered reward for 
Yankee scalps and prisoners, 41; 
towns of, destroyed by Sullivan’s 
Expedition, 43; settlements of, 
following Sullivan’s Expedition, 
44,in Laurentian Basin, 46; Ouen- 
dat, invite French to join in war 
against Iroquois, 46; Haiyowen- 
tha, 46; Dekanawideh, 46; Djigo- 
nsaseh, 46, 47; Erie, 47; Neutral, 
47; Wenroe, 47; Villages of, 
raided by settlers, 50; Mohawk 
religious life described, 52; pledg- 
ed to support of King, 53; pledg- 
ed to support of Colonists, 53; 
show little resistance to American 
Army, 55; return to charred 
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towns, 57; filled with desire for 
revenge, §7; find some towns 
have escaped raid, 57; tribal life 
again becomes normal, 57; Five 
and Six Nations, 58; just’ treat- 
ment assured to, 58; use wam- 
pum as money, 150; accept wam- 
pum for beaver and maize, 164; 
Shawnee, 198, 199; Seneca, 199; 
battle of Oriskany, 207. 


Industry: Hill at, U.S. Station, 70. 

Irondequoit Bay: Denonville trail 
along, 295, 297; mentioned, 306. 

Irondequoit Creek: Mentioned, 64. 

Irondequoit Hills: Described, 67. 

Irondequoit Town: Streams in, 67; 
created, 127. 


Irondequoit Valley: Mentioned, 61; 
topography of, 63; mesas in, 64; 
scenic features of, 65; changes in, 
65. 

Iroquois: Habitations of, 35; in the 
Revolution, 35-44; called Ong- 
weh-Oweh, 46; accused of canni- 
balism, 49; call on Sir William 
Johnson to stop raids, 50; dislike 
French Policy, 50; rely on British 
promises, 50; make alliance with 
Great Britain, 50; make war with 
Neutrals, Eries and Hurons, 50. 
See, Indians. 

Iroquois in the Revolution: Paper, by 
George H. Harris, 35-44. 

Jacobsen, Henry: Mentioned, 185. 

Jahn, Friedrich Ludwig: Men- 
tioned, 184. 

Jail: On Fitzhugh Street, 223. 

Jameson, William: Trustee of First 
Presbyterian Society, 243. 

Jefferson, Thomas: Quoted on 
Spanish pistareen, 158. 

Jemison, Betsey: Mentioned, 194. 

Jemison, George: Cheated Mary 
Jemison of land, 215. 
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Jemison, Jacob: Mentioned, 213. 
Jemison, Jesse: Described, 205; 


killed by brother, 213. 

Jemison, John: Described, 205; 
killed brother Thomas, 212; kil- 
led brother Jesse, 213; death of, 
214. 

Jemison, Mary: Paper on, by Isabel 
Ayrault, 193-218; character of, 
193; appearance as child, 194; 
known as “The White Woman of 
the Genesee,” 195; appearance 
at 80 years, 196; told story of 
life, 196; had warning of fate, 197; 
capture, 197; farewell of mother, 
198; treatment by Indians, 199; 
adopted by squaws, 199; married 
to Sheninjee, 200; birth of son 
Thomas, 200; death of husband, 
202; escaped from Van Sice, 203; 
reasons for marrying Hiokatoo, 
205, 206; children of, 205; quoted 
as to Fort Stanwix, 207; fled to 
Niagara, 208; settled at Gardeau 
Flats, 209; offered her liberty, 
210; given land by chiefs, 211; 
gave land to children, 211; quot- 
ed as to Red Jacket, 211; death 
of Hiokatoo, 211; grandchildren 
of, 213; quoted as to religion, 
214; cheated of land by white 
man, 215; lived with daughter, 
216; death of, 216; buried at 
Letchworth Park, 216; tributes 
to, 216; quoted as to Indians, 
216. 


Jemison, Matthew: Mentioned, 197. 

Jemison, Robert: Mentioned, 197. 

Jemison, Thomas: Described, 205, 
212; killed by brother, 212; fami- 
ly of, 213. 

Jemison, Thomas: Grandson of 
Mary Jemison, 213. 


Jemison, Thomas: Came to Amer- 
ica, 194; settled at Buchanan Val- 
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ley, 194; capture of family of, 
195,198. 

Johannes: Portuguese gold coin, 
156. 

Johnson, Guy: Mentioned, 38; con- 
ference with Indians at Oswego, 
39, 40; mentioned, 206, 207. 

Johnson, Elisha: Bridge contract- 
or, 226, 234. 

Johnson Hall: Treaty of 1764, 37. 

Johnson, John: Succeeds to title 
and estates of Sir William John- 
son, 38; arrested by General 
Schuyler, 39; organized Kings’ 
Royal Regiment of New York, 
39: 

Johnson, Dr. Rossiter: Quoted, 320. 

Johnson, Sir William: Arrival in 
Mohawk Valley, 37; locates near 
Johnstown, 37; British Agent of 
Indians Affairs, 38; commissioned 
Major General, 38; made a Baron 
38; marries Molly Brant, 38; 
British Supt. of Indians Affairs, 
50; cements loyalty of Iroquois 
to Great Britain, 50; crushes 
French, 50; captures Niagara, 50; 
saves region for English speaking 
people, 50; journeys to Kanades- 
aga to enquire into raids, 50, 51; 
reports to Earl of Hillsborough on 
murder of Indians, 51; idolized by 
Indians, 52; tries to keep peace, 
52; counsels Brant to control his 
Indians, 52; report of, to Earl 
Dartmouth, quoted, 52; redeems 
captives, 204. 

Johnson’s Rangers: Attack settle- 
ment in Mohawk Valley, 57; at- 
tack Schoharie Valley, 57. 

Joslin, Thomas S.: Active in restor- 
ing Gates Church, 247. 


Kames: Formation of, 72; examples 


of,.72< 
Kanadesaga: Mentioned, 50, 51, 55. 
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Karle Lithographic Company: 
Mentioned, 188. 

Kauffman & Bissell: Engineers, 
mentioned, 228, 241. 

Keeler, Rufus: Quoted, as to stone 
bridge, 229. 

Kellogg, Amasa: Trustee of First 
Presbyterian Society, 243. 

Kendrick, Dr. Asahel C.: Men- 
tioned, 290. 

Kent, J. H.: Mentioned, 317. 

Kettles: Formation of, 72; examples 
of, 72. 

King George III: Instructs Colonial 
Governors to prevent outrages, 
av 

King John: Mentioned, 24. 

Kipling, Rudyard: Quoted, 83. 

Kirkland, Rev. Samuel: Missionary 
to Mohawks, 38, 52. 

Klem Family: Farm in Rochester, 
180. 

Kuichling, Emil: Noted engineer, 
69, 115; report on sewers, 117. 
Lafayette, General: Pittsford pro- 
vided carriage for, 127; quoted as 

to Erie Canal, 263. 

La Hontan: Mentioned, 296. 

Lake Champlain: Mohawks fired 
on by French at, 46. 

Lake Dana: Base of Pinnacle, 68; 
elevation of, 73. 

Lake Iroquois: Surface of, 64; de- 
scription of, 64, 65; excavation of, 
deposits of, 69. 

Lake Ontario: Mentioned, 65; fea- 
tures of, 76. 

Lancaster, Penn.: Indian murders 
at, 52. 

Langdon, William C.: Mentioned, 
297- 

Langworthy, Mrs. Jackson: Mari- 
ette McCracken, 220. 
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Langworthy, Lyman B.: Prophecy 
of, 314. 
Lanigan, G. T.: Mentioned, 317. 


Lansberg, Rev. Max.: Mentioned, 
316. 


Lansing, Richard H.: Mentioned, 
185. 

Lansing, Watts S.: Mentioned. 309. 

Lathrop, General: Mentioned, 222. 

Lathrop, Mrs. Men- 
tioned, 220. 

Lattimore, Prof. S. A.: Mentioned, 
69. 

Laurelton Tract: Mentioned, 75. 

Laurentian Basin: Visited by 


French, 46; found populated by 
Indians, 46. 

Law: American, result of growth, 
24. 

Law: City Home Rule, adopted, 32. 

League of the Iroquois: Established 
towns and villages, 47; govern- 
ment of, described, 47; religious 
life of, described, 47, 48; Lewis H. 
Morgan, authority on, 51. 

Leavitt, Andrew V. T.: Mentioned, 
238. 

Lee, Samuel W.: Started Sunday 
School in log schoolhouse, 243. 

Leisler, Jakob: Mentioned, 177. 

Letcher, Governor John: Quoted, 
go. 

Letchworth Park: Monument at, 
217. 

Levy: Money in Pennsylvania, 163. 

Lewis, Mrs. Gilbert L.: Address, 
The New England Pioneers, 257; 
Ode to New England, 258. 

Lewis, John V.: Mentioned, 118. 

Lewiston: Mentioned, 65. 

Lima: Mentioned, 296. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Quoted, 82, 91. 


General: 
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Line of Property: Between white 
men and Iroquois, 37. 

Little Abraham: Mohawk Chief, 
38. 

Little Beard: Orders torture of 

Boyd and Parker, 56. 


Little Beard’s Town: Location of, 
44, 207. 

Littles, Charles W.: Mentioned, 
239. 

Livingston Park: Mentioned, 292. 

Local Laws: Tabulation of, 19. 

Lockhart, W. J.: Mentioned, 104. 

Lomb, Henry: Civil War Captain, 
179, 188; sketch of, 189. 

London Times: Quoted, as to Capt. 
Wilkes, go. 

Longhouse, People of the, 35. See, 
Iroquois. 

Loomis, P. B.: Early Rochester 
merchant, 221. 

Lord, Nathan B.: Mentioned, 243, 
244. 

Lossing, Benson J.: Mentioned, 91. 

Louisiana Purchase: Political im- 
portance of, 262. 

Lovejoy, Owen: Referred to, 88; 
quoted, 93. 

Lutes, John: Mentioned, 182. 

Lynn, Judge John D.: Quoted, 
299-300; Fudge Lynn and Venus, 
302-305. 

Lyon, Caleb: Mentioned, 234. 

MacGregor, Miss: Music teacher, 
140. 

MacKnight, Harriet: Referred to, 
Rae 

Madison, President: On canal navi- 
gation, 270. 

Magna Carta: Granting of, 24. 

Mail Cars: Early, described, 299. 
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Main Street Bridge: Row of one- 
story stores on, 223; fire on, 227; 
described, 228; location of south 
line of, 232, 233; action of Coun- 
cil as to, 233. 

Mann, William: Massacre of fam- 
ily of, 194. 

Mansion House: Scene of Bache- 
lors’ Ball, 224. 

Marburger, George: 
189. 

Marcellus, Village of: Mentioned, 
68. 

Marshall, O. H.: Quoted, 295, 296; 
opinion as to Denonville Route, 
296, 297. 

Martin, James H.: Mentioned, 300. 

Maryland: Tobacco principal medi- 
um of exchange, 149; other medi- 
ums of exchange, 149; fees and 
taxes paid in tobacco, 149. 

Mason, James M.: Character of, 84; 
treatment of, 89, 92. 

Massachusetts: Minted silver coins, 
152; issued tree coins, 152, 153; 
gave up mint after fifty years, 
153; only Colony which minted 
coins before Declaration of In- 
dependence, 154; fixed value of 
pound, 161; has most complete 
history of Colonial currency, 163; 
history of money of, 164-168; 
causes of depreciation of money, 
165, 166; period of barter cur- 
rency in, 166; regulates values of 
foreign coins, 167; further causes 
of depreciation of currency in, 
168, 169. 

Massachusetts Mint: Great boon 
to colonists, 154; started in 1652, 
167. 

Mathews, Selah; Office building of, 
233. 

Mathews, General Vincent; Office 
building of, 223; mentioned, 274. 


Mentioned, 


Matthews, Irving E.: Mentioned, 
114. 

Maude, John: Quoted, 277. 

Mayor: Development of power of, 
g-11; given complete indepen- 
dence, 13; elected under City 
Manager Charter, 13. See, Char- 
ter. 

McClintock, J. Y.: Mentioned, 240. 

McCracken, Lavira: Mrs. Hiram 
Blanchard, 220. 

McCracken, Mariette: Mrs. Jack- 
son Langworthy, 220. 

McCracken Tavern: Referred to, 
220. 

McKown, Samuel C.: Mentioned, 
106. 

McQuaid, Bishop: House of, 219. 

Mechanics Institute: Referred to, 
290. 

Medbury, Joseph: Mentioned, 221, 
222. 

Memorial: In honor of Erie Canal, 
265. 

Mendon: Mentioned, 296. 

Mendon Hills: Examples of kames, 
73: 

Mendon Ponds Park: Kettles in, 7;2 
kames in, 72. 


Merchants, Early Rochester: Fisher 
Bullard, 219; Hiram Blanchard, 
220; Benjamin Fish, 220; John 
Braithwaite, 220; Warham Whit- 
ney, 220, Peacock, 220; Seth 
Saxton, 220; Sear’s Barber Shop; 
221; Miss Charlock, 221; P. B. 
Loomis, 221; Burr’s Jewelry 
Store, 222; General Lathrop, 222; 
Clarendon Morse, 222; George 
Fisher, 222; Smith, E. F., 222; 
Smith, A. G., 222. 


Mesas: In Irondequoit Valley, 64. 
Mexican Dollar: Weight of, 155. 
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Middlesex Canal: Mentioned, 270. 

Military Training: Rebelled against. 
222. 

Miller, John W.: Mentioned, 104. 

Miner, Edward G.: Paper by, 
National Hysteria, With an II- 
lustration, 81-95. 

Minerva Hall: Destroyed by fire, 
a02- 

Mint-Masters: Pay of, 152, 153; 
compromise on pay, 153. 

Mississippi River: Political impor- 
tance of, 262. 

Mitchell, Dr. John: Quoted, 148. 

Mitchell, Rev. John: Mentioned, 
246. 

Mixer, Professor Albert H.: Men- 
tioned, 290. 

Moerlbach Brewing Company: Re- 
ferred to, 189. 

Mohawks: Territory of, 36; join 
British forces, 39. 

Mohawk Valley: Invaded by Rang- 
ers, 57. 

Money: Very scarce in Colonies, 
147; smuggled in from England, 
147; Spanish coins brought into 
Colonies, 148; Portuguese, 148; 
drained from Colonists by im- 
ports, 148; value determined by 
pocket scales, 159; mutilated, 
played havoc with trade, 159; 
change in value of money units 
gradual, 163; in Pennsylvania, 
163; shilling attracts public at- 
tention, 165; in Massachusetts, 
164-168; Paper on, by Simon L. 
Adler, 143-173; Bibliography, 
o7i-173- 

Monroe County: Created, 125, 252, 
309. 

Monroe, Fortress: Mentioned, 86. 

Monuments, Rochester’s Nature: 
Described, 61-80. 
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Moore, Dr. Edward Mott: Men- 
tioned, 69. 

Moore, Sir Henry: Report on water- 
ways, 267. 

Moraines: Described, 67; at Pin- 
nacle, 68. 

Morey, Henry M.: Mentioned, 246. 

Morey, Dr. William C.: Quoted, 24. 

Morris, Gouverneur: Quoted, 267. 

Morris, Rev. Herbert W.: Pastor, 
Gates Presbyterian Church, 246. 

Mortgage: Famous, 297-298. 

pies Monroe: Name for Pinnacle, 

8. 

Mount Morris: Mentioned, 196. 

Mudgett, Alderman: Quoted, 232. 

Muehlenberg, General: Mentioned, 
177- 

Munday, Rev. Ezra F.: Mentioned, 
246. 

Munn, Mrs. Aristine Pixley: Moth- 
‘er of Dr. John P. Munn, 251. 

Munn, Dr. John P.: Treasurer of 
Gates Presbyterian Church, 248; 
generous gift of, enables building 
of more expensive Church than 
anticipated, 249. 

Murphy, Timothy: Scalps thirty- 
three Indians, 55. 

Musket Bullets: Medium of ex- 
change in Massachusetts, 150. 

Nanticoke: Indians, 39. 

National Hotel: Mentioned, 223. 

National Hysteria: Paper on, by 
Edward G. Miner, 81-95. 

Navigation: Benefit to Western 
New York, 269, 270; President 
Madison, quoted as to, 270. 

Navigation Companies: Northern 
Inland Lock, 268; Western Inland 
Lock, 268, 269. 

Naylon, Henry M.: Mentioned, 

106. 
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Nelson, Peter: Paper by, Influence 
of the Erie Canal in the Develop- 
ment of the Nation, 261-264. 

Neutrals: Destroyed by Iroquois, 
50. 

Neville, Thomas J.: City offices 
held by, 111. 

New England: Exercises in honor 
of Pioneers of, 255-280; ode to, 
258. 

New England Pioneers: Address on, 
by Mrs. Gilbert L. Lewis, 257. 
New England Women: Colonies of, 

257. 

Newhafer, 
230. 

New Orleans: Pickayune, described, 
163. 

Newton, Sir Isaac: Assay of, show- 
ing changes in weight of Spanish 
dollar, 155, 160. 

Newtown: Mentioned, 55. 


Nathan: Mentioned, 


New York: Counterfeiting in, 159; 
accounts kept in, 161; Legislature 
fixes value of pound, 161; fixes 
piece of eight at eight shillings, 
170; employs vigorous methods 
to keep up value, 170; territory 
described, 266, 267; development 
of, 267. 

New York State Historical Associa- 
tion: Quarterly Fournal of, cited, 
44. 

Niagara: British Headquarters, 53; 
outfitting post for Indians and 
Rangers, 53, 54; key to Canada, 
54. 

Niagara Canal Company: Incor- 
porated, 269. 

Niagara Canyon: Mentioned, 65. 

Noble, Oliver: Mentioned, 243; 
original member Gates Church, 
244. 


Northfield: First town meeting, 
126; records, 126; renamed Boyle, 
126; Library Association of, 127; 
town records at Pittsford, 127. 


North Street Methodist Church: 
Founded, 186. 


Norton, A. Tiffany: Cited, 44. 

Norton, Heman: Mentioned, 234. 

Nye, Silas: Supervisor, town of 
Northfield, 126. 

O’Bail, John, Mentioned, 209. 

O’Brien, Fitz James: Quoted, 23. 

Occum, Rev. Samson: Mentioned, 
38. 

Odell, Benjamin: Mentioned, 88. 

Ogden Church: Mentioned, 247. 

Oneidas: Territory of, 36. 

Onondaga Indians: Territory of, 36. 

Ontario County: Early boundar- 
ies of, 125. 

O’Reilly, Henry: Quoted, 26, 27, 68, 
237, 273, 278, 299; Cited, 44. 

Oriskany: Battle of, 177, 207. 

Osgood, Howard L.: Mentioned, 
309: 

Osman, Israel: Member, Building 
Committee of Gates Church, 245. 

Oswego: Indian conferences at, 39, 
40. 

Ox Bow: Irondequoit Creek, 270. 

Oxford Street: Mentioned, 292. 

Pabst, Wilhelm: Mentioned, 185. 


Packard, Jonathan: 
222, 


Mentioned, 


Palmer, John P.; Referred to, 297. 


Paper Money: Redemption of, by 
Massachusetts, 151; issued by 
Colonists, 151, 152; depreciation 
of, hurts trade, 159; bore legend 
“To counterfeit is death,” 160; 
Massachusetts, called in, 167. 
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Parker, Dr. Arthur C.: Paper by, 
Indian Interpretation of Sullivan- 


Clinton Campaign, 45-59; Paper: 


by, Influence of the Erie Canal in 
the Development of New - York 
State, 265-280, 


Parker, George T.: Mentioned, 317. 


Parker, Jane Marsh: Mentioned, 
316. 


Parker, Sergeant Michael: Tor- 
tured and killed by Indians, 43, 
55. 

Parks: Of Rochester, 292. 

Parsons, Dr. Levi: Referred to, 253. 

Patterson, Alexander: Death of, 
246. 

Pawtucket Falls Canal: Mentioned, 
270, 

Peace: Great Law of, Iroquois, 48. 

Peage: See Wampum. 

Peat Bog: Mentioned, 72. 

Peck, William F.: Quoted, 311. 

Peete, Ebenezer: Mentioned, 235. 

Penfield: Town created, 126. 

Penney, Rev. Joseph: Mentioned, 
275. 

Pennsylvania Gazette: Extract from, 
196. 

Perinton: Town created, 126. 

Pfaefin, Herman: Wrote book on 
Germans in Rochester, 175; 
sketch of, 189. 

Phillips, Wendell: Quoted, 89. 

Pickayune: New Orleans money, 
163. 

Pieces of Eight: Spanish Dollar, 
156. 

Pierson, Charles W.: Quoted, 1. 


Pilgrims: Traded mostly with In- 
dians, 164; used much wampum, 
164; mentioned, 257, 258. 


Pillar Dollar: Weight of, 155. 
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Pinnacle: Moraine, 67, 68; news- 
paper reports on, 70; used as 
Army station,70; elevation of, 70; 
geodetic stations at, 71; ice move- 
ments on, 71; defacement of, 69; 
areas preserved, 69; efforts to 
acquire, 69, 70; kettles in, 72; 
peat bog, 72; kames, 72. 


Pinnacle, The: Edited by Prof. 
Mason D. Gray, 70. 


Pioneers: Exercises in honor of New 
England, 255-280. 

Pistareen: Spanish coin, 158, 159. 

Pitcher, Mollie: Referred to, 177. 

Pittsford: Eskers at, 74; men- 
tioned, 296. 

Pittsford Town Records: Paper, by 
Charles H. True, 125-129. 

Platt Street: Dyer, located on, 220. 

Platt, Rev. W. H.: Mentioned, 317. 

Pohl, Friederich C.: Mentioned, 185. 

Pope, John: Mentioned, 270. 

Population of Rochester: Summary, 
1815-1925, 14. 

Porter, Peter B.: Mentioned, 270. 

Portsmouth Terrace: Mentioned, 
292. 

Portuguese: Money brought into 
Colonies, 148; gold coin most 
celebrated in world of trade. 156; 
money described, 157. 


Post Office: In Reynolds Arcade, 
102, established at Boyle, 125. 

Potter, Lyman: Death of, 244. 

Pound: Value of fixed by New York 
Legislature, 161. 

Pound Sterling: Greater in value 
than Colonial pound, 143, 144. 
Powder and Shot: Medium of ex- 
change in Massachusetts, 150. 
Powers, Charles J.: County Clerk, 

297. 
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Powers, Daniel W.: Mentioned, 
316. 

Presbyterian Church: of Gates, 
Paper on, by Anna E. Terrill, 
243-253; of Rochester, Editor’s 
Note, 252-253. 

Prices: Local, in 1850, 315. 

Prophecy: Of Lyman B. Lang- 
worthy, 314; of citizens of Roch- 
ester, 316, 317. 

Public Works: Rochester Board, 
created, III. 

Pump: Corner, State and Platt 
Streets, 223. 

Queen Anne: Issued proclamation 
to unify money systems, 170; 
Barbadoes only colony to obey 
proclamation, 170. 

Quimby, Prof. I. F.: Mentioned, 
228, 290. 

Railroad: Genesee Valley Canal, 
120; Rochester steam, 120-123; 
New York Central, elevated 
tracks, 122; Auburn & Roch- 
ester, 308-309. 

Railway: Construction of Roch- 
ester electric, 123. 

Raines, George: Mentioned, 311. 

Ramaker, Prof. Albert J.: Paper by, 
Contributions of the German Peo- 
‘ple to the Life and Progress of 
Rochester, 175-191. 

Rangers: Tory, 53; raids, 57. 

Rauth, Rev. Andrew R.: Pastor, 
Gates Church, 251. 

Ray, Dinah: Slave in Northfield, 
127; 

Realschule: Founded in Rochester, 
184. 


Red Bird: Packet-boat, 222. 
Red Jacket: Mentioned, 211. 


Redman, George A.: Mentioned, 
R17: 
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Regiment: King’s Royal, N. Y., 
organized, 39. 

Reynolds, Abelard: Came to Roch- 
ester, 97; built home, 98; re- 
moved family to Rochester, 98; 
began building Arcade, 99; bust 
in Arcade, 102; Postmaster of 
Rochester, 226. 

Reynolds Arcade: Paper on, by 
Amy Hanmer-Croughton, 97- 
107; building of, 99; description 
of, 100; changes in, 100; finan- 
cial trouble, 101; management 
of, 101; adds East Arcade, 101; 
changes in ownership, 101; first 
Mayor inaugurated in, 102; not- 
able tenants of, 102, 104, 105; 
center of city life, 103; Daniel 
Webster in, 103; Artists’ Gallery, 
104; directory of, 105; remi- 
niscences of, 105; mail delivery 
at, 105; fires in, 106; rumor of 
sale, 106. 

Reynolds Library: Trustees own 
Arcade, 101; origin of, 103; men- 
tioned, 291. 

Reynolds, Mortimer F.: Owner of 
Arcade, 101; bust in Arcade, 102; 
owner Athenaeum Library, 103. 

Reynolds, William A.: Born, 98; 
store in Arcade, 102; bust in 
Arcade, 102. 

Rhees, President Rush: Paper by, 
Our Heritage and Our Task, 281- 
294. 

Rials: See Spanish Dollar. 

Richardson, John F.: Mentioned, 
290. 

Richardson, Samuel: Mentioned, 
233- 

Ridge: Extent of Iroquois beach, 
65. 

Ridge Road: Spaffora’s Gazetteer, 
quoted as to, 305, 306; Thomas’ 
Travels, quoted, 306. 
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Riley, George S.: Mentioned, 103. 

Ritter Dental Mfg. 
Mentioned, 188. 

Rivers: Value of, 62; Casconchia- 
gon, 63; Arno, 63; Rhine, 63. 

Roads: From Salina to Lewiston, 
225; Ridge, 305, 306. 

Robinson, Charles Mulford: Quot- 
ed, 253. 

Rochester: Incorporated as City, 4; 
becomes city of first class, 7; 
tabulation of population, 1815- 
1925, 14; Charter of, 1-33; first 
directory, quoted, 25; street- 
cleaning, 27; fire-protection, 27; 
bowling in, 27; Sunday obser- 
vance in, 27; theaters in, 28; 
Village Ordinances, 27, 28; ef- 
facement of nature monuments 
of, 61-80; defacement of canyon, 
62; scenery of, 77; in towns of 
Brighton and Gates, 252; Cen- 
tennial and history of, 281-294. 

Rochester Academy of Science: 
Mentioned, 67, 72, 73. 

Rochester Art Club: In Arcade, 
105. 

Rochester Athenaeum: Library of, 
103. 

Rochester Business Institute: Men- 
tioned, 290. 

Rochester Chamber of Commerce: 
Organized, 308. 

Rochester City Hospital: Once de- 
clared useless, 298. 

Rochester Exposition: First, 110. 

Rochester Female Academy: Paper 
on, by Alice L. Hopkins, 131-141. 

Rochester Flood: Of 1865, 246. 

Rochester, Henry E.: Quoted as to 
Buffalo Street bridge, 226; men- 
tioned, 317. 


Company: 


Rochester House: Flag presented to 
Williams’ Light Infantry at, 222. 
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Rochester, Nathaniel: Member of 
St. Luke’s Church, 223; influence 
on city’s character, 284, 285, 287. 

Rochester Presbytery: History of, 
quoted, 246, 253. 

Rochester Public Library: Estab- 
lished, 291. 

Rochester Realschule: 
184. 

Rochesterville: Incorporated, 2, 25; 
changed to Rochester, 3, 25. See, 
Editor’s Note, 252. 

Rodenbeck, Adolph J.: Mentioned, 
30. 

Ropewalks: In Rochester, discus- 
sed by Judge John D. Lynn 
299-301. 

Royalls: See Spanish Dollar. 

Runnymede: Magna Carta signed 
at, 24. 

Rush: Germans in, 180. 

Rutherford, Ezra: Mentioned, 243. 

Ryall: Dutch Coin in Colonies, 164. 


Sabbath Day Masters: Northfield, 
126. 


Sage, Deacon: House of, 222. 

Salem Evangelical Church: Foun- 
ded, 186. 

Samp’s Creek: Referred to, 204. 

San Jacinto: Mentioned, 84, 85, 86. 

Santee Canal: Mentioned, 270. 

Sartori, Adolf: Mentioned, 185. 


Saxton, Charlotte: Daughter of 
Seth, 221. 


Founded, 


Saxton, Cornelia: Daughter of Seth, 
221, 


Saxton, Louisa: Daughter of Seth, 
221, 

Saxton, Seth: Early Rochester mer- 
chant, 221. 


Schenck, Ludwig: Mentioned, 185. 
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Schoharie Valley: Attacked by 
Rangers, 57. 

School: Miss Julia Green’s 220; 
Jemima White, teacher, 220; 
Mary B. Allen’s, 223; Professor 
Chester Dewey’s, 223. 

Schuyler, General Philip; Assures 
Indians of just treatment, 59; 
report on waterways, 267, 268. 

Sea Breeze: Mentioned, 66. 

Sear’s Barber Shop: Mentioned, 
931. 

Seaver, Dr. James: Reports Mary 
Jemison, 196. 

Selden, George B.: Mentioned, 104. 

Selden, Henry: Mentioned, 137. 

Selye, Lewis N.: Mentioned, 243. 

Senecas: Territory of, 36; village of, 
on Genesee River, 42; in battle 
of Oriskany, 207. 

Seville Dollar: Weight of, 155. 

Sewage Disposal: In Rochester, 117. 

Seward, William Henry: Men- 
tioned, 87; quoted, 92. 

Shaw, Rev. James B.: Mentioned, 
317+ 

Shawk, George W.: Enos M. Bar- 
ton, buys partnership in business 
of, 298. 

Shells: See, Wampum. 

Sheninjee: Married Mary Jemison, 
200; left his tribe, 201; death of, 
202. 


Shillings: Value of, in different 
states, 161. 


Shongo, James: Grandson, Mary 
Jemison, 213. 
Sibley, Hiram: Seed House, 102. 


Sill, Rev. George G.: Of Gates 
Church, 244. 


Silt Beds: At Sea Breeze, described, 
66, 67. 
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Six Nations: Formed, 36; boundary 
lines of, 37; territory of, invaded 
by General Sullivan, 41; referred 
to, 58; Chiefs of, bribed by 
British at Oswego, 206. 

Sketches of Rochester: Quoted, 278. 

Skinner, John F.: Mentioned, 118. 

Slavery: Legal existence in New 
York State, 127; curbed by Erie 
Canal, 262. 

Slidell, John: Character of, 84; 
treatment of, 89, 92. 

Smallwood: Name changed to Pitts- 
ford, 127; town records of, at 
Pittsford, 127. 

Smith, A. G.: Early Rochester 
Merchant, 222. 


Smith, E. F.: Early Rochester mer- 
chant, 222. 


Smith, Jeffrey: Mentioned, 267. 
Smith, L. Ward: Mentioned, 137. 
Smith, Silas O.: Quoted, 310. 
Sodus Bay: Bar at, 77. 


South Carolina: Legislature of, pro- 
vided for value of pieces of eight, 
160. 


Spafford, Horatio Gates: Gazeteer 
of, quoted on Ridge Road, 305- 
306. 


Spanish Dollar: Had fixed value the 
world over, 144; in general use in 
Colonies, 145; value of, in dif- 
ferent states, 145; common to all 
Colonies, 155; standard of value 
in England and Colonies, 155; 
changes in weight given, 155; 
most celebrated silver coin, 156; 
subdivision of, 157. 


Spanish Real: Its markings, 162; 
value of, in different Colonies, 
162; has different names, 163. 


Spear, Ebenezer: Mentioned, 235. 
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Specification: For building of Au- 
burn & Rochester Railroad, 308, 
309s 

Speedwell: Mentioned, 258. 

Spencer, John C.: Mentioned, 274. 

Sperry, Beecher: Of Gates, 247. 

Sperry, Calvin: Of Gates, 247. 

Sperry, Charles: Mentioned, 243. 

Sperry, Deacon Moses: Mentioned, 
243. 

Sperry, Theodore: Mentioned, 246. 

Squawkie Indians: Referred to, 39. 

Squawkie Hill: Mentioned, 196; 
purchased, 213. 

St. Boniface Church: Founded, 186. 

St. John’s Charitable Association: 
Mentioned, 188. 

St. John’s Lutheran Church: Found- 
ed, 186. 

St. Joseph’s Church: Founded, 186. 

St. Luke’s Church: First Episcopal 
Church in Rochester, 223; Colo- 
nel Nathaniel Rochester member 
Of.2097, 

St. Michael’s Church: Founded, 
186. 


St. Patrick’s Church: Mentioned, 
220. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Founded, 186. 


St. Paul Street Seminary: ae Seg Be 
Allen’s School, 223. 


Church: 


Stamp Act: Mentioned, 148. 


Standard Brewing Company: Re- 
ferred to, 189. 

Starr, Frederick: Mentioned, 223, 
BOR: 

State Industrial School: Formerly 
Western House of Refuge, 109. 


State Street: Once a vast common, 
221; circuses detrained on, 221. 
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Stecher Lithographic Company: 
Mentioned, 188. 

Steuben, General: Mentioned, 177. 

Stevens, Miss: Mentioned, 138. 

Stewart, William J.: Mentioned, 
IT? 

Stillson, Rev. Jerome B.: Preached 
last sermon in Gates Church, 249. 

Stone, Enos: Mentioned, 126. 

Stone, Orringh: Highway Com- 
missioner, Northfield, 126. 

Story, Stephen B.: Speech of Ap- 
preciation at Erie Canal tablet 
exercises, 260. 

Stout, Ira: Mentioned, 240. 

Street-cleaning: Rochester, 
27, 

Strong, Elisha B.: Mentioned, 234. 

Sturges, Mrs. Emily: Mentioned, 
248. 

Sugar-loaf: Forms in Irondequoit 
Valley, 64. 

Sullivan-Clinton Campaign: Iro- 
quois in, 35-44; new interpreta- 
tion of, by Dr. A. C. Flick, 44; 
Indian interpretation of, 45-49; 
Chronology and Selected Docu- 
ments, cited, 44. 

Sullivan, General John: Ordered to 

destroy villages and food, 55; 

Journals of Expedition of, cited, 

44. 


1827, 


Summerville, James: Mentioned, 
104. 
Sumner, Charles: Attitude as to 


Mason Slidell affair, 92; service 
of, 92; quoted, 93. 
Sunday Observance: Rochester, 

WS Quine Die 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs: 
Sir William Johnson, So. 


Surbridge, Rev. 
tioned, 246. 


Francis: Men- 
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Suspension Bridge: Over Genesee 
Gorge, 240; fall of, 241. 

Swan, General: Mentioned, 222. 

Swanton, Thomas J.: Mentioned, 
106. 

Swift, Lewis: Mentioned, 317. 

Swift, MacRae: Mentioned, 228. 

Swinburne, Thomas Thackeray: 
Memorial rock, 75. 

Tablet: In honor of Erie Canal, 260. 

Taylor, Rev. William R. D.D.: 
Gave prayer of dedication, 250. 

Terrill, Anna E.: Paper by, History 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Gates, 243-253. 

Theaters: Rochester, 1827, 28; first 
in Rochester, 222. 

Theodora: Confederate Steamer, 85. 

Thomas, Rev. J. H.: Mentioned, 
316. 

Thomas’ Travels: Quoted, as to 
Ridge Road, 306. 

Thorburn, Rev. Alex McA: Of 
Ogden Church, 247. 

Ticonderoga: Site of battle of, 46. 

Tioga Point: Treaty of, 58. 

Tobacco: Colonists pay for wives in, 
149; Ministers’ salaries paid in, 
149; accounts kept in terms of, 
149; accepted for officers’ fees and 
taxes, 149; principal medium of 
exchange in Virginia and Mary- 
land, 149. 

Toll Bridge: Built at Rochesterville, 
23%, 

Travel: Before Erie Canal was built, 
265. 

Treaty: Of Johnson Hall, 1736, 37; 
of Fort Stanwix, 50; with Indians, 
58. 

Trent: British packet captured, 85. 

Trinity Evangelical. Church: Found- 
ed, 186. 


True, Charles H.: Paper by, Pitts- 
ford Town Records, 125-129. 


Tubbs, J. Nelson: Mentioned, 114, — 


115. 

Turnverein: Organized in Roch- 
ester, 184. 

Tuscaroras: Territory of, 36. 

Union Hall: Mentioned, 249. 

United States: Condition in 1861, 
$3. 

University of Rochester: Oak Hill 
site of, 75; value to community 
of, 290. 

Van Auken, Edward B.: Men- 
tioned, 246. 

Vannest, James C.: Member of 
Building Committee, 245. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen: Men- 
tioned, 271. 

Van Sice, John: Attempted to kid- 
nap Mary Jemison, 202, 2033 
failure of attempt, 204. 

Van Voorhis, John: Mentioned, 
104. 

Varney, Mrs. Elizabeth J.: Paper 
by, Panorama of Rochester in its 
Early Days, 219-224. 

Venus: Judge John D. Lynn pays a. 
tribute to the Goddess, 302-305. 

Victor: Delta remnants in, 73; bat- 
tle ground of French and Senecas, 
296, 297. 

Virginia: Tobacco principal medium 
of exchange in, 149; other medi- 
ums, 149; fees and taxes paid in 
tobacco, 149; statutes of, as to 
silver coins, 161; depreciation of 
money in, 169. 


Vogt Mfg. Corporation: Mentioned, 
188, 


Walker, Horatio: Mentioned, 104. 


Wampum: Used by Colonists and: 
Indians as money, 150, 151, 164.. 


| 
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War: In League of Iroquois, any 
warrior could force, 49; Sachems 
powerless to prevent, 49. 

Ward, Emma: Mentioned, 137. 

Ward, Henry A.: Mentioned, 290. 

War of Revolution: Iroquois divid- 
ed in allegiance, 53; Mohawks, 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Sene- 
cas, decide for King, 53; Oneidas, 
Tuscaroras, Munsees, Brother- 
towns and Stockbridges for Colo- 
nists, 53. 

War Propaganda: See Author’s 
Note, 81-82. 

Washington, General George: Plans 
campaign against Six Nations, 
54; assures Indians of just treat- 
ment, 58; keeps accounts in dif- 
ferent state currency, 147; trans- 
lates accounts into lawful cur- 
rency for presentation to Con- 
gress, 147; mentioned, 151; quot- 
ed, 262, 267, 

Water Commissioners: 
Board created, 111. 

Water Supply: In Rochester, 114. 

Waterways: Only means of trans- 
portation, 261. 

Water Works: In Rochester, 113- 
117. 

Watson, Don Alonzo: Mentioned, 
102. 

Watson, Elkanah: Appointed State 
Commissioner, 268. 


Rochester 


Watts, Ebenezer: Early Rochester 
merchant, 222. 


Wayside Shrine: Near Cuylerville, 
207. 
Webster: Town created, 127. 


Webster, Daniel: Quoted, 32; 
speech in Arcade, 103. 


‘Webster, Harrison E.: Mentioned, 
2.90. 
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Wedding: Rochester’s first, 302- 
304; Edwin Scrantom’s account 
of, 302; Judge John D. Lynn 
comments on William F. Peck’s 
account of, 303; most important 
event in settlement, 304. 

Weeks, Rev. Frank G.: Pastor, 
Gates Presbyterian Church, 249. 

Weller, W. Earl: Paper by, The 
Changing Charter of Rochester, 
1-21; referred to, 29. 

Welles, Gideon: Quoted, 87. 
West, Delia: Mentioned, 137. 
Western Electric Company: Life | 
work of Enos M. Barton, 298. 
Western House of Refuge: Site 
of, purchased, 109; building now 
occupied by Municipal Museum, 
110. 

Western Inland Canal: Mentioned, 
270. 

Western Union Telegraph: Offices 
in Arcade, 102. 

Whalen, Father Will: Mentioned, 
217. 

Whaley, Mrs. Jennet: Mentioned, 
196, 214. 

Whisky: Colonial medium of ex- 
change, 150. 

White, Canvass: Mentioned, 272. 

White Charter: See Charter. 

White, Senator Horace: Mentioned, 
30. 

White, Jemima: Teacher, 
Green’s School, 220. 

White, W. Pierrepont: Maps by, 
266. 

White Woman’s 
tioned, 204. 
Whitford, Noble E.: Discussed Erie 

Canal, 262. 


Miss 
Men- 


Spring: 


Whitney, George: Son of Warham, 
220. 
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Whitney, James: Son of Warham, 
220. 

Whitney, Warham: One of Roch- 
ester’s first millers, 220, 

Whittlesey, Hon. Elisha: Men- 
tioned, gI. 

Whittlesey, W. Seward: Mentioned, 
317- 

Wickes, Rev. Henry: Mentioned, 
246; records of, 247. 

Wilbur, I. E.: Mentioned, 104. 

Wilder, Samuel: Mentioned, 224. 

Wiley, Hon. J. Edmunds: Men- 
tioned, 88. 

Wilkes, Captain Charles: Com- 
mander San ‘facinto, 84; cap- 
tures the Trent, 85, 86; adula- 
tion of, 87, 88; elected Hon. 
Member New York Hist. Soc., 
88; newspaper account of, go; 
paper on, by Edward G. Miner, 
81-95. 

Williams, Mrs. Barron: Daughter 
of Dr. Matthew Brown, 220. 

Williams, Rev. Comfort: Men- 
tioned, 289. 

Williams, Elisha: Mentioned, 268. 

Williams, General: Wife a daughter 
of Warham Whitney, 200; men- 
tioned, 222. 

Williams’ Light Infantry: Receives 
silk flag at Rochester House, 222. 


Williamsburgh: Founded, 292. 
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Williamson, Captain Charles: Men- 
tioned, 266. 

Wilson, Mayor Joseph C.: Spoke 
at Erie Canal Tablet Exercises, 
260. 

Wiltsie, Charles Hastings: Spoke at 
Erie Canal Tablet Exercises, 260. 

Winthrop, Robert C.: Mentioned, 
89. 

Wolves: Reward for pates of, 126. 

Women’s Council: Of Iroquois, 
mentioned, 48, 49; never voted 
for war, 49. 

Wood, Colonel Alfred M.: Men- 
tioned, 88. 

Woodworth, Spencer: First trea- 
surer, Presbyterian Society, 243. 

Works, Samuel: Bridge Commis- 
sioner, 226. 

Wright, Mrs. Asher: Mentioned, 
216. 

Wright, Rev. Asher: Mentioned, 
216. 

Wyoming Massacre: Referred to, 
208. 

Yale, Martha West: Mentioned, 
138. 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company: 
Referred to, 188. 

Young, Samuel: Mentioned, 271. 

Zeitler, Fred: Mentioned, 185. 

Zion Lutheran Church: Founded, 
186. 
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